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New Royal Readers. 
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REVIEWS. 

From the PRAOTIOAL TEACHER, March 1884.— "These new reading- 
books have been issued with a view to meet the very latest requirements of the 
ever-changing Code. 

'* The editors and publishers have, i^parently, vied with each other to produce 
a series of readers of exoeptional merit Everything has been admirab^ done. 
New lessons, carefnlly graduated; new illustrations of rare artistie and educa- 
tional value ; faultless models of writing copies (white on black ground) ; and a 
series of * helps* adequate enough to satisfy the most fastidious teacher or the 
dullest scholar, all combine to stamp these readers as amongst the very best yet 
issued. Happy the child who treads this * New * royal road to learning." 

From the 80HOOL BOABD OHBONIOLB, March 22, 1884.— "The New 
Royal Readers are now published as far as the volume for the 4th Standard. 
The recasting of the Series has never before been carried out to so large an 
extent as tn this edition. There are numerous new lessons, new illustrations, 
and fresh methods of helping child and teacher. But the old characteristics of 
variety, of good feeling, of purity, and of brightness remain, with the weU-known 
excellence of paper, type, and illustrations. More numerous than ever are the 
additions to the ordinary text of the reading lessons, such as instructions in 
recitation ; school songs with music ; exercises on a large and varied scale upon 
the lessons, (Mrthographioal, grammatical, etc.** 

The Rapal Readen have always kept pace ^\3h \Jki^ \iitL«^%aA^>SNafe -otfse^ 
hading nther than /oliowlng the aspliaUoa tor \iii^ecoN«dk xCkfii^^jA^ vc^^ "^^^ 
fcaa» of help in the sohoohroom. 
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This book contains 160 pages of reading matter, exclusive of 
all Exercises, Illustrations, and Spelling Lists. It therefore fully 
meets the requirements of the recent Instructions to Inspectors issued 
by the Education Department. 

It forms No. V. of the " New Soyal Readers." No. VI., 

completing the Series, will speedily follow. 



To provide Teachers with the ITiree Sets of Readers required for the Fifth 
Standard, the following are now ready in the Royal School Series : — 

New Royal Readers. No. V. 256 pages. Full bound, cloth. Price is. 6d 

Pictures of English History. A Complete History of England showing 
the Great Events of each Reign. 256 pages. Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards. 
Price IS. 6d. 

World at Home. Europe : Physical and Political. Latitude and Longitude ; 
Day and Night; The Seasons. A Geographical Reader for Standard V. 
Maps and Illustrations. 256 pages. Full bound, cloth. Price is. 6d. 
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The ROTA.L Rkadeba have for many years been the most popular of English 
Reading Books. 

As the Instructions to Inspectors recently issued by the Education Depart- 
ment necessitate considerable changes in all Reading Books, the opportunity has 
been taken by the Editors of the "Royal Readers" to prepare a new and 
thoroughly revised edition of each book of the series. 

The present volume forms No. V. of the 
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NEW ROYAL. READERS," 



the name by which it is intended that this series shall be known, to distinguish 
it from the series previously issued. This volume, like the others in the series, 
has been entirely recast. New Lessons, new Illustrations, and important Helps 
to Teachers have been given, so as to make it the best Fifth Standard Book 
ever published. 

It consists chiefly of Lessons from the writings of "Standard Authors" in 
prose and verse. The aim throughout has been to present only extracts that 
are sure to interest young scholars, and, at the same time, that form good read- 
ing lessons, pure in sentiment and in style. 

As at this stage the scholar may be supposed to be prepared to go beyond the 
short extracts usually found in Miscellaneous Readers, the Editors have deemed 
it advisable to present something in the form of a continuous story. For this 
purpose a number of scenes from "Uncle Tom's Cabin" have been chosen, and 
thrown into a connected form. That famous book has long been recognized as 
a work of genius ; and, like " The Pilgrim's Progress " and " Robinson Crusoe," 
it should be made familiar to the young. The i)assages chosen are the principal 
scenes in the book. Many of them are of thrilling interest. In linking them 
together the Editors have been careful to give the author's ovm words, with only 
such slight alterations here and there as were necessary to weave the whole into 
a connected story. 

No. VI. of the Series is nearly ready. 
June 188U. 
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THE LABK IN THE QOLD FIELDS. 

1. It was the month of January in Australia; a 
blazing hot day was beginning to glow through the 
freshness of morning; the sky was an arch of pure 
blue ; and the southern air crept slowly up, its wings 
clogged with fragrance, and just tuned the trembling 
leaves — no more. " Is not this pleasant, Tom ? isn't 
it sweet ? " 

2. " I believe you, George ; and what a shame to 
vun down such a country as this! There they come 
home and tell you the flowers have no smell, but 
they keep dark about the trees and bushes being 
hay-stacks of flowers. Snuff* the air as we go, it is 
a thousand English gardens in one. Look at all 
those tea-scrubs, each with a thousand blossoms on 
it as sweet as honey, and the golden wattles on the 
other side, and all smelling like seven o'clock, after 
which who need complain about flowers ? " 

3. " Ay, lad ! it is very refreshing ; and it is 
Sunday, and we have got away from the wicked for 
an hour or two. But in England there would be a 
little white church out yonder, aivd %. s^vc^ \^^ «2Cl 

angel's foreSnger pointing from ttie gc«»s& \^ V^^n^so^, 
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and the lads in their clean smock-frocks like snow, 
and the girls in their new shawls, and the old 
women in their scarlet cloaks, all going one road, 
and a tinkle-tinkle from the belfry, that would 
turn all these other sounds and colours and sweet 
smells holy, as well as fair, on the Sabbath morn. 
Ah! England. Ah!" 

4. " There's no need to sigh : this is a lovely 
land. But where are we going, George ? " 

" Oh, not much further ; only about twelve miles 
from the camp." 

" Where to ? " 

" To a farmer I know. I am going to show you 
a lark, Tom," said George, and his eyes beamed 
with kindness upon his comrade. 

5. The friends strode briskly on, and a little after 
eleven o'clock they came upon a small squatter's 
house and grounds. " Here we are !" cried George, 
and his eyes glittered with innocent delight. The 
house was thatched and whitewashed, and English 
was written on it and on every foot of ground round 
it. A furze-bush had been planted by the door. 
Upright oak palings were the fence, with a five- 
barred gate in the middle of them. 

6. From the little plantation all the magnificent 
trees and shrubs of Australia had been excluded 
with amazing resolution and consistency, and oak 
and ash reigned safe from over-towering rivals. 
They passed to the back of the house, and there 
George's countenance fell a little, for on the oval 
grass plot and gravel walk he found from thirty to 
forty rou^h fellows, most of them diggers. 
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7. " Ah, well," aaid he, " we could not expect to 
have it all to ourselves ; and indeed it would be a 
Gon to wish it, you know. Now, Tom, come this way; 
here it is, here it is — ^there!" Tom looked up, and in 
a cage at the window there was a light-brown bird. 

He was utterly confounded, " What ! ia it this 
we came twelve miles to see ? " 

" Ay! and twice twelve wouldn't have been much 
to ma" 

" Well, hut what is the lark you talked of ? " 

" This is it" 

« This ? This is a bird." 
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" Well, and isn't a lark a bird ? " 

" Oh ay ! I see ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

8. Eobinson's merriment was interrupted by a 
harsh remonstrance from several of the diggers, who 
were all from the other end^ of the camp. 

"Hold your noise," cried one; "he is going to 
sing ; " and the whole party had their eyes turned 
with expectation towards the bird. 

9. Like most singers, he kept them waiting a 
bit. But at last, just at noon, when the mistress of 
the house had warranted him to sing, the little 
feathered exile began, as it were, to tune his pipes. 
The rough men gathered round the cage that 
moment, and amidst a dead stillness the bird uttered 
some very uncertain chirps; but after a while he 
seemed to revive his memories, and call his ancient 
cadences back to him, one by one. 

10. And then the same sun that had warmed his 
little heart at home came glowing down on him 
here, and he gave music back for it more and more, 
till at last, amidst breathless silence and glistening 
eyes of the rough diggers hanging on his voice, out 
bursts in that distant land his English song. 

11. It swelled his little throat and gushed from 
him with thrilling force and plenty ; and every time 
he checked his song to think of its theme — the green 
meadows, the quiet stealing streams, the clover he 
first soared from, and the spring he sang so well — a 
loud sigh from many a rough bosom, many a wild 
and wicked heart, told how tight the listeners had 

^eJd their breath to hear him; and when he swelled 
^JtA song again, and poured witti aU \i\B> ^oxi^ >2cifc 
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green meadows, the quiet brooks, the honey clover, 
and the English spring, the rugged mouths opened 
and so stayed, and the shaggy lips trembled, and 
more than one drop trickled from fierce, unbridled 
hearts down bronzed and rugged cheeks. 

12. And these shaggy men, full of oaths and 
strife and desire for gain, had once been white-headed 
boys, and had strolled about the English fields with 
little sisters and little brothers, and seen the lark 
rise, and heard him sing this very song. 

1 3. And so for a moment or two the years of vice 
rolled away like a dark cloud from the memory, 
and the past shone out in the song-shine: they came 
back bright as the immortal notes that lighted them, 
those faded pictures and those fleeted days, — the cot- 
tage, the old mother's tears when he left her without 
one grain of sorrow; the village church and its simple 
chimes; the clover field hard by in which he lay 
and gambolled, while the lark praised God overhead; 
the sweet hours of youth, and innocence, and home. 

From " It is Never too Late to Mend" by Charles Rkade.^* 



New Words in this Leison. 


(See Word Ligts, page 


m.) 


caAleii9-68 


ex-pec-ta-tioxi 


mag-nif^l-cent 


squat^ter 


clogged 


ftu-granc6 


mer-rl-ment 


theme 


con-found^ 


gam~boUed 


re-mon-strance 


thnn-ing 


con-sls-tan-oy 


gllB^ten-ing 


res-o-ln-tioxi 


un-brl^ed 


ex^Ue 


Im-mor-tal 


Rob^ln-son 


wat^tles 



Qnestloiis :— 1. In what conntry is the scene of the lesson laid? In what 
month ? What kind of morning was it ? 2. What did Tom say about the plants 
of Australia ? 3. What did George say one would see in England on Sunday ? 
4. What did George wish to show Tom? 5. Where did the friends go? 6. What 
had been excluded from the plantation? 7. What did they see at the window? 
8. By whom was Bobinson interrupted? Why? 9. To w\i«.t ^<\ ^3^«^ >2aN«scl\ 
10. flow were the rou^h djgigers affected? 11. Wl&iiX 'W«a \2Ica ^«cck& ^^ ^^ 
lutk*8 Boagf 12. Whht bad these shaggy men once beon^ "V^. Ol ^\k»N.^^^^^ 
stmgrmaiad them T 
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THE SKT-LARK. 



Notes and Meanings. 
The figures refer to the numbers of the paragraph*. 



1 Jan-n-a^ry. The seasons are re- 

versed in Australia, and January is 
one of the summer months. 
Ologged, loaded. 

2 Tea-sorubs, tea-plants. 
Wat^tles, twigs. 

3 'Smock-frO(to, linen outer garments 

worn by farm labourers. 
6 Sqnat-ter, settler on land without 
payment 
Fnrze-busli, prickly shrub which 
bears a yellow flower. 
6 Ex-olud^d, uprooted; not planted. 
Con-sis-ten-oy, firmness. 



7 Oon-found^d, greatly surprised. 

8 R&>mon-stranoe, order to be quiet. 

9 War-rant-ed him to, said that he 

would. 
Ez-ile, one away from his native 
Be-vlye^, recall. [land. 

Ga^en^-es, tones. 
11 Its theme, subject; what it was 

singing about 
Un-bri^ed, fierce; violent 

13 Im-mor-tal, never-dying. 
Oam-bolled, played. 

14 Charles Beade, a well-known nov- 

elist; bom 1814, died 1881. 



Summary: — ^To those who are far away from their native land, everjrthing 
that reminds them of home has a special value. In this story we are told how 
rough men who had left their homes and gone to Australia to the gold-diggings 
walked many miles on a Sunday morning to hear a lark sing. For the lark's 
song told them of the green valleys of England ; of their parents, and the friends 
of their childhood. As they listened they were, in fancy, once again at home. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : For the lark's song told them qf the green 
valleys of England. 

2. Change into Nouns— blazing, hot, pure, sweet, wicked, dean. (See Bules 
for Formation of Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs from each other, page 249.) 

8. Make Sentences containing— accept, except ; accede, exceed ; addition, 
edition. (See List of Words pronounced Nearly Alike, page 253.) 

4. Write a short description of Australia under the heads— position, size, chief 
physical features, people and productions. (See Hints on Composition, page 252 ) 
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THE SEY-LABK. 

1. Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o*er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 



2. Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud *, 
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Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
"Where art thou journeying 1 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

3. O'er fell and fountain sheen. 
O'er moor and mountain green, 

O'er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 

Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow's rim. 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

4. Then, when the gloaming cornea, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place- 
Ob to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Jambs Hoao.» 



Nsir Wardi In Uili Lsnon. 
blltha^oma daw^y gioam-lng 

eun-bei-leu em-blem 1lsi'-«Ub 
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* 

Notes and Meanings. 



^ Blithesome, sprightly. 

Onm-her-less, free from care. 

llat-in, morning song. 

Lea, meadow.— Em-hlem, token. 
2 Lay, song.— Down-y, soft ; white. 
8 Fell, rocky hill.— Sheen, bright. 

Bed stream^, stream of light from 
the rising sun.— Oher-ah, angel. 



Her-alds, announces. 

4 Oloam-lng, twilight. 

5 James Hogg (1770-1835), poet. He 

was at one time a shepherd in the 
vale of Ettrick, watered by the 
Ettrick river, hence called the 
Ettrick Shepherd ; bat he was better 
known as a poet 



The Sky-Lark.— The sky-lark is one of the best-known British birds. If. has 
brown feathers, with a spotted breast. It is distinguished from other birds by 
the extreme length of its hinder claws, which extend in an almost straight line 
behind. From this formation, it has scarcely any power of seizing branches of 
trees; but it is well fitted for running along the ground. It is a general fa- 
vourite on account of the sweetness of its song, which it pours forth while soar- 
ing in the air. It is valued as a cage-bird. 

Exercises : — I. Parse and analyze : The sky-lark is one of the hest-knovm British 
birds. 
2, Change into Adjectives— happiness, oloud, love, energy, heaven, earth. 
S. Make Sentences containing— adds, adze ; a£feot, effect ; airy, eyry. 
4. Write In your own words anything you have heard or read about the Lark. 
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THE UNKNOWN PAINTER. 

1. Murillo, the celebrated artist of Seville, often 
found on the canvas of one and another of his pupils 
unfinished sketches bearing marks of rich genius. 
They were executed during the night, and he was 
utterly unable to conjecture the author. 

2. One morning the pupils had arrived at the 
studio before him, and were grouped before an easel, 
uttering exclamations of surprise, when Murillo en- 
tered. His astonishment was equal to theirs on 
finding an unfinished head of the Virgin, of exquisite 
outline, with many touches of surpassing beauty. 
He appealed first to one and then to another of the 
young gentlemen, to see if any one of them would 
Jay claim to it ; but each returned a sorrowful nega- 
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tive. " He who has left this drawing will one day 
be master of us all," said Murillo. 

3. " Sebastian," said he to a youthful slave that 
stood trembiiag by, " who occupies this studio at 
night ? " 

" No one but myself, signer." 

" Well, take your station here to-night ; and if 
you do not inform me of the mysterious visitant 
to this room, thirty la^ihes shall be your punish- 
ment on the morrow." 

The slave bowed in quiet submission, and retired. 




4. That night he threw his mattress before the 
easel, and slept soundly until the clock struck three. 
He then sprang from his couch and exclaimed, 
" Three hours are my own, the rest are my master's !" 
He seized a brush, and took his seat Bfc tin& Itmxir., 
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to erase the work of the preceding night. With 
brush in hand, he paused before making the fatal 
stroke. " I cannot, oh, I cannot erase it ! " said he ; 
" rather let me finish it ! " 

5. He went to work : a little colouring here, a 
touch there, then a soft shade; and thus three hours 
rolled unheeded by. A slight noise caused him to 
look up. Murillo with his pupils stood around ! the 
sunshine was peering brightly through the casement, 
while yet the taper burned. 

6. Again he was a slave. His eyes fell beneath 
their eager gaze. 

" Who is your master, Sebastian ? " 

" You, signor." 

"Your drawing-master, I mean?" 

" You, signor." 

" I have never given you lessons." 

" No ; but you gave them to these young gentle- 
men, and I heard them." 

" Yes, and you have done better ; you have prof- 
ited by them." 

7. Turning to his pupils, he then said, " Does 
this boy deserve punishment, or reward, my dear 
pupils ? " 

" Reward, signor," was the quick response. 
" What shall it be ? " 

One suggested a suit of clothes, another a sum 

of money ; but no chord was touched in the captive's 

bosom. One said, " The master feels kindly to-day ; 

ask jour freedom, Sebastian." 

Se sank on his knees, and lifted his eyes to his 

master's face : '' The freedom oi my l«i\i^T V' 
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8. Murillo was touched, and said : " Your pencil 
shows that you have talent ; your request, that you 
have a heart. You are no longer my slave, but my 
son. Happy Murillo ! I have not only painted — I 
have made a painter." 

There may still be seen in classic Italy many 
beautiful specimens from the pencils of Murillo and 



KJ\i wrao uxcbxj.. 


New Words in tlilB Lesson. 




das^o 


ez^ui-aite 


prof^lt-ed 


Bpec^l-mens 


con-Jec^tnre 


ge^nl-UB 


pnn-lBli-ment 


ea^l 


Mu-rU^lo 


re-sponse^ 


8nb-ml8^1oiL 


e-rase^ 


myS'te^Ti-oTU 


8e-l>a8^tiaii 


suff-gest^ 


ex-cla-ma^tioxis 


neg^Uye 


Sey^me 


Bor-pass^izig 


ez^e-cllt-ed 


pre-oSd-ing 


8ign^ 


Vir^gln 



Qaestions :— 1. Who was Murillo ? What did he often find on the canvas of 
his pupils? 2. What did he find on entering his studio one morning? 3. Who 
was standing by? What instructions did Murillo give him? 4. Where did 
Sebastian sleep that night? What did he get up early to do? 5. What did 
he do ? What caused him to look up ? Who were around him ? 6. How had 
the boy learned to paint ? 7. What rewards were proposed for him? What did 
Sebastian ask? 8. What did Murillo then say? Where may specimens of 
the works of MuriUo and Sebastian be seen ? 



Notes and 

1 Mu-rU-lo (1618-1682X a famous Span- 

ish artist. 
Azt-ist, painter. 
Sey-llle, the chief city of Andalusia, 

in Spain, 62 miles north-east of 
Sketch^ drawings. [Cadiz. 

Ge^ni-ns, power of mind. 
Oon-Jec^ture, guess. 

2 Stu^-o, an artist's work-room or 

study. 
Ea^el, the stand or frame on which 

a painter places his canvas. 
The Vir^gin, Mary, the mother of 

Christ. 



Ez^nl-site, very fine; delicata 
NegHft-tive, No! 
8 Signer, sir; master. 
Mys-te-rl-ous, unknown; secret. 
Vis-l-tant, visitor. 
Sub-mls^on, obedience. 

4 E-rase' It, paint it out. 

5 Gase-ment, window. 

7 Be-sponse^ answer. 
Chord, feeling. 

8 Talent, power to do great work. 
Glas^io, of the highest class or 

rank. Italy is famous for the study 
of the fine arts. 



Summary:— Murillo often found in his studio \mftnid:i&dL i$i&&\x^<»i^'«\&sScv\A^ 
been painted durixig the nigbt One morning the picture «o p«2iiv\A^'^ra& ^V«»^ 
of the Vtgia. It was very beautifuL Murillo threatenedL \o ^c«i ^i«3c»aN^M^% ^Qas^ 
Mbv»-box, who slept in the room, if he did not d\acoyet iflaft \mtoiwnx \«as>J«*« 
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Next morning at three o'clock the lad arose to erase the picture. Instead of 
doing so he began to finish it Before he had done, Morillo and his pupils 
entered the room. The great painter was so pleased with the slave's work that 
he adopted him as his son. 

Exerolses:— 1. Parse and analyze : Hfurillo and his pupils entered the room. 

2. Change into Verbs— pnnlsliment, seat, response, clothes, captive, knees. 

3. Make Sentences containing— aloud, allowed ; ark, arc; aught, ought. 

4. Describe a Picture in your own words. Look at it carefully before you 
begin to write. Say all you know about the subject of the picture. 



-H- 



EXCELSIOR. 

1. The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior ! 

2. His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath; 
And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

3. In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

4. " Try not the Pass ! " the old man said ; 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! " 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 

^' "O stay I '* the maiden said, " and rest 
^y weary head upon ttiis V)Tea&\,\" 




A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! 
6."Beware the piae-tree'a withered branch ! 
Beware the aw£ul avalanche l " 
This was the peasant's last Good-night : 
A voice replied, far up the height, 

Excelsior I 

7. At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior ! 

8. A traveller, by the faithful bound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That b&nner with the stranga &e>^-^ce, 

Excelsior \ 
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9. There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay ; 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star — 

Excelsior ! 

Longfellow. '0 



Ez-cel^-or 



New Words in this Lesson. 

fal^cMon heaven-ward 

gla^-ers se-rene^ 



spec-tral 
twl^llght 



Notes and Meanings. 



lAl-pine, belonging to the Alps; a 
mountain village. — 'Mid, amid. 
De-vioe^, emblem or motto. 
Ex-oel-d-or, a Latin word meaning 
higher. 
2 Fal-ohlon, a carved sword. 

Clar-1-on, clear-soanding trumpet. 
8 Spec-tral gla^-ers, masses of ice 
having a weird and ghost-like ap- 
pearance. 

4 Pass, road over the mountain. 
Low^ers, threatens; darkens. 

5 A tear stood, etc. The tear and the 

sigh showed that a struggle was go- 
ing on in the youth's mind. He 
would like to stay for rest and com- 
fort, but to do so would be to give 
up that which he had determined 
to do ; so he keeps on. 

6 Be-ware^, look out for. 
Av-a-lanche, mass of snow sliding 

down a mountain-side, and carry- 
ing destruction with it. 



7 Monks, men who live in a monas- 

tery. 
Saint Ber-nard. The Great St. 
Bernard Pass leads over the Alps 
from Switzerland to Italy. There 
is a convent situated high up in 
this pass, where devoted monks 
live all the year for the purpose of 
aiding travellers. With the as- 
sistance of their famous dogs, they 
save many lives. 

8 Faith-fal hound, St. Bernard dog. 

9 From the sky a voice fell. 

"Excelsior" is the motto of the 
spirit rather than of the body. 
The youth's spirit soars heaven- 
ward, after his body has been 
overcome by physical weakness. 
10 Long-fel-low, Hen-ry Wads-worth 
(1807-1882), the most popular of 
American poets. He wrote The 
Village BUicksmithf The Wreck of 
the HegperuSf Hiawathaf etc. 



Smnmary:— Under the figure of a young man attempting to cross a mountain 
on a dark and stormy night, in spite of the warning of old age, the drawings of 
love, and the caution of those in the prime of life, we are shown how youth dares 
every danger, disregards every warning, and even sacrifices home comforts and 
personal happiness, to attain some coveted object or position. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Youth dares every danger. 
2. Change into Noun»~Alpine, happy, warm, deep, weary, pious, faithful. 
s. Make Sentences containing— ascent, assent ; assistance, assistants. 
^. What is Perseverance ? How is it shown 1 01 Nihsk^i \«\wb \& Vlt TeU any 
stoiy-jroa bare read iUnatraUng perseveraaoe. 



THE CHAIIOIS. 




THE CHAMOIS 

1. The borne of the chamois is in the heart of 

Europe, among the lofty ranges of the Alps This 

beaatiful mountain antelope is abou't. W^ ^vi^ '^'^ ^ 

jott^ When full grown it weigUa ixota s«.Va *«> 
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eighty pounds. Its colour changes with the season. 
In summer it is brown ; in winter it is nearly all 
jet black, except on the forehead and the breast, 
where it is of a tawny colour. Its horns are about 
seven inches in length. They are hooked backwards. 

2. Chamois -hunters speak of the marvellously 
keen sight and scent of this animal A chamois 
darting down a mountain will suddenly stop 
some yards from where recent human foot-prints 
have been made in the snow; and turning away 
in alarm, the animal will rush off immediately in 
the opposite direction. A rolling stone or a spoken 
word at once attracts its attention, and it will look 
and listen an incredibly long time to discover whence 
the sound has come. The hunter must lie still and 
close indeed in order to escape their observation. 

3. The eyes of the whole herd are fixed on a 
spot with a long, steady stare ; and as the hunter 
watches them from afar, they almost look like frag- 
ments of rock, so motionless are they. He perhaps 
begins to hope that they have found no cause for 
alarm, when a sharp whistle from one of the herd 
tells him that they have fathomed the mystery, and 
away they bound to the precipitous rocks overhead. 

4. The way m which the chamois leaps from 
rock to rock is most wonderful. Sometimes he 
makes a tremendous bound upon a wall of rock, 
and striking it with his hind hoofs, with a renewed 
spring he bounds to a higher pinnacle, and there 
j)erhaps finds firm footing on a patch no larger than 

could be covered by a man*s hands. 
^' Should he feel himseli insecMX^ e^^Ti >3cv^x^. 
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and should there be at the other side of his giddy- 
pedestal nothing but a slope of ice stretching hun- 
dreds of feet down, he takes a great leap, and 
alighting on his four sharp hoofs, he goes to the 
bottom of the ice-slope with the speed of an arrow. 

6. The food of the chamois consists of herbs 
which grow on the moimtains. When, however, 
the winter sets in so fiercely that every green thing 
on the exposed uplands perishes, the chamois will 
shift its quarters to the woods near the base of the 
mountains, and there subsist on leaves and grass. 

7. The yoimg of the chamois are born in May. 
The doe has sometimes two kids, but frequently 
pnly one, at a birth. It is only about November 
that the full-grown chamois roam at large; during the 
remainder of the year, they keep close in the most 
secluded and inaccessible parts of the mountains. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

an-te-lope In-ac-ces^-ble mo^tion-less pln-na-de 

oham^oiB In-Be-cure' ob-ser-va-tioxi pre-cip^i-tous 

fathomed znar^yel-louB-ly ped^s-tal se-clfld^ 



Qnestions :— 1. Where is the home of the chamois? Describe the chamois. 
2. What shows the keenness of its scent ? 3. What tells the hunter that he has 
been dlscoyered? 4, 5. Describe the wonderful leaps taken by the chamois? 
6. What is the food of the chamois? Where does it go when the winter is 
severe? 7. When are the young of the chamois bom ? When do the full-grown 
chamois roam at large? Where are they the rest of the year ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Gham-ois (sham'-oy). 

1 Alps, chief mountains in Europe. 
An-te-lope, kind of deer. 
Taw-ny, yellowish brown. 

2 Mar^vel-lous-ly, wonderfully. 
In-cred-i-bly, not to be believed. 
Their ob-ser-va-tion, notice. 

8 Fath-omed, found out 
Vys-^er-jr, something very difflcnlt 



Pre-oip^i-tons, very steep. 

4 Pln-na-cle, sharp point, generally a 

mountain peak. 

5 Ped^s-tal, the stand or base on 

which a statue is placed. 

6 Up^lands, high lands. 
Base, foot ; bottom. 

1 7 Stt-<atLdreflL,'VA^<3^«iv\ wxN.^V'CBft^*^* 



to aaderstand \ ia..ao-joerf-i\.-\iVft,^'Q^^^^'^^*^'^' 



26 THE MOTHER WHO HAS A CHILD AT SEA. 

Smnmary :— The chamoia is a kind of antelope that lives on the Alps. Hunters 
hare great difficulty in approaching it, because of its manrellously keen sight 
and scent. Its hind legs, like those of the hare, are longer than the fore ones; 
this gives it great security in ascending and descending rocks. 

Ezeroises :— l. Parse and analyze : The chamois feeds on herbs. 
2. Change into^Adjectives— heart, Europe, Alpe, season, mountain, ice. 
8. Make Sentences containing— had, hade ; haize, hays ; hald, hawled. 
4. Write a short account of the Chamois. 



-M- 



THE MOTHER WHO HAS A CHILD AT SEA. 

1. There's an eye that looks on the swelling cloud 
folding the moon in a funeral shroud ; that watches 
the stars dying one by one, till the whole of heaven's 
calm light hath gone. There's an ear that lists to 
the hissing surge, as the mourner turns to the anthem 
dirge. That eye 1 that ear ! oh, whose can they be, 
but a mother's who hath a child at sea ? 

2. There's a cheek that is getting ashy white, as 
the tokens of storm come on with night. There's a 
form that's fixed at the lattice pane, to mark how 
the gloom gathers over the main, while the yeasty 
billows lash the shore with loftier sweep and hoarser 
roar. That cheek ! that form ! oh, whose can they 
be, but a mother's who hath a child at sea ? 

3. The rushing whistle chills her blood, as the 
north wind hurries to scourge the flood ; and the 
icy shiver spreads to her heart, as the first red lines 
of lightning start. The ocean boils ! all mute she 
stands, with parted lips and tight-clasped hands. Oh, 
marvel not at her fear, for she is a mother who hath 
a child at sea ! 

4, She coDJurea up the fearful scene of yawning 
waves, where the ship, between, m\!ii sXx^yd^ ^ka^I 
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and splintered mast, is plunging hard and founder- 
ing fast. She sees her boy with lank drenched hair, 
clinging on to the wreck with a cry of despair. Oh, 
the vision is maddening! No grief can be like a 
mother's who hath a child at sea. 

5. She presses her brow ; she sinks and kneels, 
whilst the blast howls on and the thunder peals. 
She breathes not a word ; for her passionate prayer 
is too fervent and deep for the lips to bear : it is 
poured in the long convulsive sigh, in the straining 
glance of an upturned eye; and a holier offering can- 
not be than the mother's prayer for her child at sea. 

6. Oh ! I love the winds when they spurn con- 
trol, for they suit my own bond-hating soul ; I like 
to hear them sweeping past, like the eagle's pinions, 
free and fast. But a pang will rise, with sad alloy, 
to soften my spirit and sink my joy, when I think 
how dismal their voices must be to a mother who 
hath a child at sea ! 



an-fhem 

oon'Jures 

ooxL-yiil^ye 



New Words in tiiis Lesson, 
dirge lat^tice 

drencbed pas-sion-ate 

hoan^ scourge 



Eliza CJook.^ 



gpllnt^ered 

to^kens 

yawn-lug 



Notes and 

1 Fn-ner-al shroud, as in a death- 
Lists, listens. [dress. 
Hiss-ing surge, sound made by hurge 
An-them di^e, funeral song, [waves. 

2 Lat-4ioe pane, window made of bars 

crossing one another like net- work. 
Matn, ocean. 

Teast~y, frothy; foaming. 
8 Scourge, drive ; beat npon. 



Meanings. 

i Con-Jures up, imagines. 

Yawn-ing, gaping; opening. 

Foun^er-ing, sinking.— Lank, loose. 
6 Con-vul^ve, with deep feeling. 

6 Spurn con-trol^ will not be checked. 
Al-loy', pain mixed with pleasure; 

baser metal mixed with finer. 

7 E-li-za Oook, bom 1818. Author of 

The Old Arm Chairs etc. 



Bzeroises :— 1. Parse and analyse : She can »ee her ho\fs ^ip. 
2. Use as Nonns and Verbs— watches, li^it, storm, vib^^AiAl. 
8b Make ^ntonces containing— bale, baU; \]Mue,\Mvr\\k«ct«iL«\AS^!S^\'^n^^% 
4, JDeeeribe a Storm at sea Tell any story you know iSaooXi «^ %X«ra!u ^CSi«Bt, 
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ADVENTUEES OP BOBEBT THE BBUCE.-L 

1. About the time when the Bruce was yet at 
the head of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, 
who was Earl of Pembroke, together with John of 
Lorn, came into Galloway, each of them being at 
the head of a large body of men. 

2. John of Lorn had a bloodhound with him, 
which, it was said, had formerly belonged to Robert 
Bruce himself; and having been fed by the king 
with his own hands, the dog became attached to him, 
and would follow his footsteps anywhere, as dogs 
are well known to trace their masters' steps, whether 
they be bloodhounds or not. By means of this 
hound, John of Lorn thought he should certainly 
find out Bruce, and take revenge on him for the 
death of his relation, Comyn. 

3. When these two armies advanced upon King 
Robert, he at first thought of fighting with the 
English earl; but becoming aware that John of 
Lorn was moving round with another large body to 
attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid fight- 
ing at that time, lest he should be oppressed by 
numbers. For this pui^pose, the king divided the 
men he had with him into three bodies, and com- 
manded them to retreat by three different ways, 
thinking the enemy would not know which party 
to pursue. He also appointed a place at which 
they were to assemble again. 

4. But when John of Lorn came to the place 
where the army of Bruce had been thus divided. 
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the hound took his course after one of these divi- 
sions, neglecting the other two, and then John of 
Lorn knew that the king must be in that party ; 
so he also made no pursuit after the two other 
divisions of the Scots, but followed that which the 
dog pointed out, with all his men. 

5. The king again saw that he was followed by 
a large body, and being determined to escape from 
them, if possible, he made all the people who were 
with him disperse themselves different ways, thus 
thinking that the enemy must needs lose trace of 
him. He kept only one man along with him, and that 
was his own foster-brother, or the son of his nurse. 

6. When John of Lorn came to the place where 
Bruce's companions had dispersed themselves, the 
hound, after he had sniffed up and down for a little, 
quitted the footsteps of all the other fugitives, and 
ran barking upon the track of two men out of the 
whole number. 

7. Then John of Lorn knew that one of these 
two must needs be King Robert. Accordingly, he 
commanded five of his men that were speedy of 
foot to chase after him, and either make him 
prisoner or slay him. The Highlanders started off 
accordingly, and ran so fast that they gained sight 
of Robert and his foster-brother. 

8. The king asked his companion what help he 
could give him, and his foster-brother answered he 
was ready to do his best. So these two turned on 
the five men of John of Lorn, and killed them all. 
It is to be supposed they were \)ettet ^jTKi^^ ^Swasj^^^ 
others were, as well as stronger and xaox^ dL^s^^'ts^' 
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9. But by this time Bruce was very much 
fatigued, and yet they dared not sit down to take 
any rest; for whenever they stopped for an in- 
stant, they heard the cry of the hound behind them, 
and knew by that that their enemies were coming 
up fast after them. At length they came to a 
wood, through which ran a small river. Then 
Bruce said to his foster-brother, " Let us wade 
down this stream for a great way, instead of going 
straight across, and so this unhappy hound will lose 
the scent ; for if we were once clear of him, I 
should not be afraid of getting away from the 
pursuers." 

10. Accordingly the king and his attendant 
walked a great way down the stream, taking care 
to keep their feet in the water, which could not 
retain any scent where they had stepped. Then 
they came ashore on the farther side from the 
enemy, and went deep into the wood before they 
stopped to rest themselves. 

11. In the meanwhile, the hound led John of 
Lorn straight to the place where the king went into 
the water ; but there the dog began to be puzzled, 
not knowing where to go next : for you are well 
aware that the running water could not retain the 
scent of a man's foot, like that which remains on 
turf. So, John of Lorn seeing the dog was at fault, 
as it is called — that is, had lost the track of that 
which he pursued — they gave up the chase. 

New Wordf in tiiis Leison. 
Ay^mer tSL-tigaeiL' Qal-lo-^a.^ Pem^brOke 

€fom^yn Ai%i-tlyes Lorn N^-«a!» 
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QoBStioiui :— L Who came into Galloway with laige bodies of men to oppose 
Brace ? 2. By what means did John of Lorn hope to find Brace ? 8. How did 
Brace try to avoid his pursuers? i. With what result? 5. What did the king 
then do ? 6L With what result ? 7. Who were now sent in pursuit of the king? 
8. With what result? 9. What plan was proposed by Brace to get clear of the 
hound T 10. How was it carried out ? IL How far was it successful ? 



NotM and 

Bmoe. Robert the Brace was the 
grandson of Robert Brace, one of 
the twelve claimants for the crown 
of Scotland in 1290, when the Scot- 
tish thnme was without a direct 
heir. Edward I. opposed Brace, 
who was crowned at Scone in 1906. 
For some time after this the English 
were so powerful in Scotland that 
Bruce was obliged to take shelter 
in remote parts of the country. In 
1814 he won the Battle of Bannock- 
burn, and drove the English out of 
Scotland. He died in 1329i 

Lom, a district in Argyleshire. 

Blood-hoimd, dog trained to pursue 



IMTflimlngi, 

men or animals by following the 
scent of their tracks. 
2 Ck)m-yn, John Comyn, who claimed 
the Scottish crown at the same 
time as Brace. They entered into 
a league against the English. Hear- 
ing that Ck>myn had betrayed this 
league to the English king, Bruce 
slew Comyn in the Grejrfriars' 
Church, Dumfries. 

8 In the rear, from behind. 
OpHiressed^ overpowered. 

5 Dis-perse^ scatter. 
7 High-land-ers, natives of the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

9 Fa-tlgued', wora out. 



Summary: — Edward I. of England was very angry when he heard that Brace 
had revolted against his authority and ascended the Scottish throne. He sent 
the Earl of Pembroke to attack Brace. Pembroke defeated the Scottish king at 
Methven. Bruce fled, and for a time he was in great danger of being made a 
prisoner or slain. It was during this period that he was unsuccessfully hunted 
by John of Lorn with a hound. 

EzerdseB: — L Parse and analyze: Pembroke dtfeated Oie Scottish king at 
Methven. 

2. Change into Verbs— death, divisions, pnrsuit, attendant, running, sight. 

3. Make Sentences containing^bite, bight; border, boarder; boy, buoy; 
hraaoheB, breeohefl. 

i. Write an account of Robert Brace, or some other monarch. Name chief 
events in his life. 



-»♦- 



ADVENTURES OF BOBEBT THE BBUCE.— 11. 

1. But King Robert's adventures were not yet 
ended. His foster-brother and he had rested them- 
selves in the wood, but they had got no food, and 
were become extremely hungry. They walked on, 
however, in hopes of coming to aoma ViJd^ai^^'Ou 
Ai length, in the midst of the ioxesfc, VXie^ xck^^ ^qfiSSa. 
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three men who looked like thieves or ruffians. They 
w^ere well armed, and one of them bore a sheep on 
his back, which it seemed as if they had just stolen. 

2. They saluted the king civilly; and he, reply- 
ing to their salutation, asked them where they were 
going. The men answered they were seeking for 
Robert Bruce, for that they intended to join with 
him. The king answered, that if they would go 
with him he would conduct them where they would 
find the Scottish king. 

3. Then the man who had spoken changed 
countenance ; and Bruce, who looked sharply at him, 
began to suspect that the ruffian guessed who he 
was, and that he and his companions had some 
design against his person, in order to gain the 
reward which had been offered for his life. 

4. So he said to them, " My good friends, as we 
are not well acquainted with each other, you must 
go before us, and we will follow near to you." 

" You have no occasion to suspect any harm from 
us," answered the man. 

" Neither do I suspect any," said Bruce ; " but 
this is the way in which I choose to travel." 

The men did as he commanded ; and thus they 
travelled till they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to dress 
some part of the sheep which their companion was 
carrying. 

5. The king was glad to hear of food ; but he 
insisted that there should be two fires kindled, one 

for hiwselt and his foster-brother at one end of the 
bouse, the other at the ottiex end lot V)afcvt >JKt^<^ 
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companions. The men did as he desired. They 
broiled a qnaiter of mutton for themselves, and 
gave another to the king and his attendant. They 
were obliged to eat it without bread or salt ; but as 
they were very hungry, they were glad to get food 
in any shape, and partook of it very heartily. 

6. Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King 
Robert, that, for all the danger he was in, he could 
not resist an inclination to sleep. But first, he 
desired his foster-brother to watch while he slept ; 
for he had great suspicion of their new acquaint- 
ances. His foster-brother promised to keep awake, 
and did his best to keep his word. But the king 
had not been long asleep ere his faster-brother fell 
into a deep slumber also ; for he had undergone as 
much fatigue as the king. 

7. When the three villains saw the king and his 
attendant asleep, they made signs to each other, and, 
rising up at once, drew their swords with the pur- 
pose to kill them both. But the king slept but 
lightly, and for as little noise as the traitors made 
in rising, he was awakened by it, and, starting up, 
drew his sword, and went to meet them. At the 
same moment he pushed his foster-brother with hia 
foot, to awaken him, and he got on his feet ; but 
ere he got his eyes cleared to see what was about to 
happen, one of the ruffians that were advancing to 
slay the king killed him with a stroke of his sword. 

8. The king was now alone, one man against 
three, and in the greatest danger of his life; but 
his amazing strength, and the good wtxjiO\a: ^\Cvi^ 
be wore, freed bim once mote ixoxxi VSc^ ^c«^ ^^^ 
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and he killed the three men, one after another. 
He then left the cottage, very sorrowful for the 
death of his faithful foster-brother, and took his 
direction towards the place where he had appointed 
his men to assemble after their dispersion. 

9. It was now near night, and the place of meet- 
ing being a farm-house, he went boldly into it, 
where he found the mistress, an old true-hearted 
Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger 
enter, she asked him who and what he was. The 
king answered that he was a traveller, who was 
journeying through the country. 

10. "All travellers," answered the good woman, 
** are welcome here, for the sake of one." 

"And who is that one," said the king, "for 
whose sake you make all travellers welcome ? " 

"It is our rightful king, Robert the Bruce," 
answered the mistress, " who is the lawful lord of 
this country ; and although he is now pursued and 
hunted after with hounds and horns, I hope to live 
to see him king over all Scotland." 

"Since you love him so well, dame," said the 
king, " know that you see him before you. I am 
Robert the Bruce." 

11. "You!" said the good woman in great sur- 
prise ; " and wherefore are you thus alone ? — where 
are all your men ? " 

" I have none with me at this moment," answered 
Bruce, " and therefore I must travel alone," 

" But that shall not be," said the brave old dame ; 
^'for I have two stout sons, gallant and trusty men, 
^ho shall be your servants ior \\ie axv^ii di'^^^Sci" 
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So she brought her two sons, and though she 
well knew the dangers to which she exposed them, 
she made them swear fidelity to the king; and 
they afterwards became high oflScers in his service. 

From ** The Tak$ of a Grandfather" by Snt Walter Scott." 



at-t«nd^ant 
dis-per^on 
dzow^-neas 



New Words in this Lenon. 

fl-del-1-ty pur-sued' lal-u-ta-tion 

liab-l-taAtion mff^lani sns-pl^on 

In-oU-na^tion m-ln-ooB tral-tors 



Qoestioxis:— 1. Whom did Bruce and his foster-brother meet in the foreitr 
2. Whom did they aay that they were seeking T 8. What did Bruce suspect ? 
i. How did Bruce show his suspicion? 6. Of what food did they partake? 
0. What arrangement about sleeping did Bruce and his foster-brother make? 
7. What happened ? 8. How did Bruce escape ? 9. Where did he next go ? 
10. How was he received ? IL Whose assistance did the Scotswoman offer him ? 
What became of them ? 



Notes and Meaniiigs. 



1 Httb-i-ta-tioxi, dwelling. 

2 B&46t^ed, greeted ; spoke to. 

3 Sos-peot^ think. 

De-8lgn^ evil intention, [dwelling. 

4 Waste and ra-in-ous, not fit for a 
6 Broiled, cooked by laying on the coals. 

6 Drow^-noss, sleepiness ; desire to 

sleep. 

7 Ttal^tors, those who betray trust 

8 Ar^monr, coat of maiL 



11 n^el-i-ty, to be faithfuL 

12 Sir Walter Soott (1771-183SX a 

great novelist and poet. He wrote 
the Waverley Novels {Jvanhoe^ The 
Heart qfMidlothianf etc) ; a num- 
ber of poems (Lady qfthe Lake^ The 
Lay qfthe Loit Minstrelt Marmion, 
etc.); Tdlet qf a Grandfather 
(beiiog the History of Scotland in 
the form of stories), etc. 



Summary: — After escaping ftrom the pursuit of the hound, Robert Bruce and 
his foster-brother rested in a wood. Being very hungry, they at hut set out to 
look for a house. In the forest they met three ruffians, one of whom carried a 
sheep. Bruce suspected that they Imew him, and would kill him. However, he 
and his attendant went with them to a ruined cottage, where they partook of 
the sheep. Here Bruce and his foster-brother fell asleep, and were attacked by 
the ruffians. The foster-brother was slain, but Bruce succeeded in killing the 
three men. He then went to the farm-house where he had appointed to meet 
his followers, and there he received a hearty welcome. 

Bzerolses:— 1. Parse and analyse : In ihefbrett they md three rvffians. 

2. Change into Nouns— saluted, answered, suspect, travel, hungry, sor- 
rowftiL 

8. Make Sentences containing— bridal, bridle; bmlse, brem\ ^rasnm^ 
bofovgli. 

4. Write M abort dascrfptf on of Scotland nndei \3i«\i«iAa-ipot^^ii> «^aA^ ^^ 
Mi^Heal/eatmret, pradndioHS, etc 
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YOUNO LOOmNVAE. 

1. Ob, youQg Lochiavar is come out of the west ; 
Through all the vide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alona 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the joung Lochinvar. 

2. He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented — the gallant come late : 
For a laggard in love and a dastard ia war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

•X So boldly be entered the Netherby hall, 

Among hridesmen, and kinsmeTi, a,n4\Ko\3ti«», wcA ^•. 
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Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
" Come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?" 

4." I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

5. The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup ; 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar — 
** Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

6. So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " TVere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 



i. 



One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! — 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank^ bu&h^ oad «sa.\ixV 
Thejrll have fleet steeds tliat io\lLo^ V o^o^ ^^x>si!^ 
Lochinvar. 
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8. There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan ; [they ran ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see ! 
So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 
Fr(ym " Marmion"^ by Sir Walter Scott. [Seepage 35.) 





New Wordf in tills Lesson. 




Iirake 


dafi^ling 


fame 


Mus^graves 


brl^dal 


das^tard 


gaU^iard 


Neth^r-by 


Can-no-ble 


dannt^less 


OrsBmes 


quaffed 


cra-ven 


Fen-wiolcB 


lag^gard 


scaur 


croupe 


Forsters 


Loch-in-var^ 


wooed 



Notes and 

1 Looh-ln-var', a loch in Kirkcud- 

brightshire. In the centre of the 
looh stood the castle of Lochinvar, 
the seat of the (Gordons. The chief 
of theGordons was called Lochinvar. 

Border, or Border-land, those parts 
of England and Scotland on either 
side of the boundary. 

Daunt-less, fearless. 

2 Brake, thicket 

Esk, river in Dumfriesshire. 
Neth^r-l^y, in Cumberland, near the 

Border. 
Lag'gard, one who lags behind. 
Das-tard, one whose nature it is to 

shrink or be frightened ; coward. 
8 Klns'men, relatives. 
Ora-ven, cowardly ; spiritless. 
Bri-dal, marriage. 



Meanings. 

4 Wooed, courted ; loved. 

Sol-way, Solway Firth, between En- 
gland and Scotland, noted for its 

Meas-ure, dance. [rapid tides. 

6 Oob^let, cup.— Quaffed, drank. 

6 Gall-lard, brave and handsome young 

man ; also a quick and lively dance. 
Fume, get in a rage. 

7 Charter, war-horse. 
Croupe, behind the saddle. 
Soaur (Scot), cliff ; steep bank. 
Quoth, said. [Border clan. 

8 OrsBmes of Neth^r-by, a powerful 
For-sters, Fen-wicks, and Mus- 
graves, names of families in the 
north of England. 

9 Mar-ml-on, a tale of Flodden Field, is 

a long poem in which Scott gives a 
striking picture of feudal times. 



Summary :— Lochinvar, a young Scotsman, was engaged to Ellen Grteme, an 
English lady of Netherby. Her parents were opposed to their union, and 
promised her hand to another. On the wedding-day Lochinvar entered the 
house, and under the pretence of having a last dance with the bride, he swung 
her on to his horse and carried her off in the presence of all her friendJa. 

Ezerolses :— 1. Parse and analyze : On the wedding-day Lochinvar entered the 
JiAuse. 

2. Change into Adjectives— west, war, knight, stone, brother, peace. 

a. Make Sentences containing— calendar, calender ; cannon, oanon ; carrot, 
carat. 

4. Write a description of the Border or borderland of England and Scotland. 
Hame the bo^ndsaiei^ counties on either side, etc. 



THK LITTLB MATCH-QIBI. 



THE LITTLE lUTOH-aiKL. 

1. It was dreadfully cold; it snowed, and was 
getting quite dark for it was evening — yes, the last 
evening of the year 

2. Amid the cold and the darknesa a little girl 
with bare head and naked 
feet, was roaming through 
the streets. It is true 
she had on a pair of 
slippers when she left L 
home; but they were — 
not of much use, for they 
were very large slippers 
— so large, indeed that 
they had hitherto been 
used by her mother 
Besides, the little creature 

' lost them as she hurned 
across the street to avoid 
two ewriages that were 
driving at a fearful rate 
One of the slippers was 
not to he found, and the 
other was pounced upon 

by a boy, who ran away -^ 

with it, saying that it "'" ~ '"^ — '-^^ 

would serve for a cradle when he should have chil- 
dren of his own. 

3. So the child went along, her little bare feet 
red and blue with cold. She carried a number 
of matches in an old apron, and she held a bundle 
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of them in her hand. Nobody had bought anything 
of her the whole livelong day, and nobody had even 
given her a penny. 

4. She crept along, shivering with cold and hun- 
ger — a perfect picture of misery. Poor little thing ! 
The snow-flakes covered her long flaxen hair, which 
hung in pretty curls around her neck ; but she 
heeded them not. Lights were streaming from all 
the windows, and there was a savoury smell of roast 
goose, for it was New Year s Eve. And this she did 
heed. 

6. She now sat down, cowering in a comer formed 
by two houses, one of which projected beyond the 
Qther. She had drawn her little feet under her, but 
die felt colder than ever ; yet she dared not return 
home, for she had not sold a match, and could not 
carry back a penny. Her father would certainly 
beat her ; and it was cold enough at home, besides, 
for they had only the roof above them, and the wind 
came howling through it, though the largast holes 
had been stopped with rags and straw. Her hands 
were nearly frozen with cold. 

6. Alas ! a single match might do her some good, 
if she might only draw one out of the bundle, and 
rub it against the wall, and warm her fingers, that 
were benumbed by the pitiless frost. 

7. So at last she drew one out. Whist ! how it 
shed sparks, and how it burned ! It gave out a 
warm, bright flame, like a little candle, as she held 
her hands over it. Truly, it was a wonderful little 
light ! It really seemed to the little girl as if she 
were sitting before a large iron stove, with polished 
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brass feet, and brass shovel and tongs. The fire 
burned so brightly, and warmed so nicely, that the 
little creature stretched out her feet to warm them 
likewise, when, lo ! the flame expired, the stove 
vanished, and left nothing but the little half -burned 
match in her hand. 

8. She lit another match ; and she now sat under 
a Christmas-tree that was larger and more superbly 
decked than even the one she had once seen through 
a glass door at some rich merchant's. A thousand 
tapers burned on its green branches, and gay pic- 
tures seemed to be looking down upon her. The 
match then went out. 

9. The Christmas lights kept rising higher and 
higher. They now looked like stars in the sky. 
One of them fell down, and left a long streak of fire. 
" Somebody is now dying," thought the little girl ; 
for her old grandmother, the only person who had 
ever loved her, and who was now dead, had told her 
that when a star falls it is a sign that a soul is 
going up to heaven. 

10. She again rubbed a match upon the wall, 
and it was again light all around ; and in the bright- 
ness stood her old grandmother, clear and shining 
like a spirit, yet looking so mild and lo\4ng. 

11. "Grandmother," cried the little one, "oh, 
take me with you ! I know you will go away 
when the match goes out — ^you will vanish, like 
the warm stove and the fine large Christmas-tree." 
And she made haste to rub the whole bundle of 
matches, for she wished to hold her grandmother fast. 

12. And the matches gave a light tk^i ^^& 
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brighter than noon-day. Her grandmother never 
appeared so beautiful nor so large. She took the 
little girl in her arms, and both flew upwards, all 
radiant and joyful, far, far above mortal ken, where 
there was neither cold, nor hunger, nor care to be 
found ; for it was to the land of the blessed that 
they had flown. 

13. But in the morning the poor girl was found 
leaning against the wall, with red cheeks and smil- 
ing mouth. She had been frozen on the last night 
of the Old Year. 

14. The child sat in the stiffness of death, still 
holding the matches, one bundle of which was 
burned. People said, " She tried to warm herself." 
Nobody dreamed of the fine things she had seen, 
nor in what splendour she had entered upon the joys 
of the New Year. Hans Ohbistian Andersen." 



New Words In this LesBon. 
ooTKer-lng plt^i-less pro-Jeot^ sn-pefb^ly 

ez-pired^ pounced , , Ba^your-y van-ished 

QnestioiiB :— 1. What evening was it? What kind of evening? 2. Who was 
roaming through the streets? What had become of her slippers? 3. What did 
she carry? Why was she sad and miserable? 4. What did she not heed? 
What did she heed? 6. Where did she sit down? Why did she not dare to 
return home? 6. What might do her some good? 7. What did she therefore 
do? What did the light seem to show her? What happened when it expired? 
8. What did she see when she lit a second match ? 9. What did she say when 
the star fell down? 10. What did she see the third time she lit a match? 
11. What did she say to her grandmother? Why did she go on rubbing more 
matches? 12. What kind of light did they give? What did her grandmother 
then do? Where did she take her? 18. What was found in the morning? 
14. What did people say? Of what did nobody dream ? 



Notes and Meanings. 
6 Oow^-ing, crouching; lying dose. 12 Ba^-ant, bright; beaming. 



Pro-Jeot-ed, jutted out 

6 Were be-numbed^ had lost the power 

7 Ez-pired^ died out [of feeling. 
8 Sa-perlAly, 8TsniS!)y\ splendidly. 



Ken, knowledge. 
15 Hans Obrist^an An-der-sen (1806- 
1876), a Danish poet and writer of 
travels and fairy tales. 
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Summary :— A Utile mfttch-glrl wandered through the lireete on the last night 
of the old year. She had not sold any of her matches, and she did not dare to 
go home, so she sat down in a comer between two houses. To warm her nearly- 
frosen hands she struck a match, and imagined that she wu sitting before a large 
fire in an iron stove. She lit another match, and she seemed to be sitting under 
a large and beautiful Christmas-tree. Anotiier match gave her a vision of her 
dead grandmother ; and to keep her, the child lit the whole bundle of matches, 
and was carried away in her arms. In the morning the child was found dead~ 
frosen to death on the last night of the old year. 

Ezeroises :— 1. Parse and analyse : The child toaa found dead. 

2. Use the following words as Nouns and Adjectives— dark, evening, oold, 
iron, brass, glass. 

3. Ifake Sentences containing— ceiling, sealing ; oelery, salary ; cellar, seller. 

4. Describe Christmas and New Year. Why is this a season of festivity? 



-♦♦- 



BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

1. A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers ; 
there was lack of woman's nursing, there was 
dearth of woman's tears; but a comrade stood 
beside him, while his life-blood ebbed away, and bent, 
with pitying glances, to hear what he might say. 

2. The dying soldier faltered, as he took that 
comrade's hand, and he said, " I never more shall 
see my own, my native land. Take a message and 
a token to some distant friends of mine, for I was 
bom at Bingen, — at Bingen on the Rhine. 

3. " Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
meet and crowd around to hear my mournful story, 
in the pleasant vineyard ground, that we fought the 
battle bravely; and when the day was done, full 
many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the setting 
sun. And 'midst the dead and dying were some 
grown old in wars, — ^the death- wound on their gallant 
breasts, the last of many scars : but some were young, 
and suddenly beheld life's mom decline ; and one 
had come from Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Rhine. 
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4, "Tell my mother that her other sons shall 
comfort her old ^e, — and I waa aye a truant bird, 
that thought his home a cage ; for my father was a 
soldier, and, even as a child, my heart leaped forth 




to hear him tell of struggles fierce and wild. And 
when he died, and left us to divide his scanty 
hoard, I let them take whate'er they would, but 
kept my father's eword ; and with boyish love I 
hung it where the bright light used to shine, on the 
cottage-wall at Bingen, — calm Bingen on the Rhine. 
S. "Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
nrJih drooping hea.d, when thft \jtOQ^ *ift "mM^Koi^ 
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home again with glad and gallant tread; but to 
look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast 
eye, for her brother was a soldier too, and not 
afraid to die. And if a comrade seek her love, I 
ask her in my name to listen to him kindly, with- 
out regret or shame ; and to hang the old sword in 
its place (my father's sword and mine), for the 
honour of old Bingen, — dear Bingen on the Rhine. 

6. " There's another — not a sister ; in the happy 
days gone by, you'd have known her by the merri- 
ment that sparkled in her eye; too innocent for 
coquetry, too fond for idle scorning, — friend, I 
fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 
mourning ! — tell her the last night of my life (for 
ere this moon be risen, my body will be out of pain, 
my soul be out of prison,) I dreamed I stood with 
her, and saw the yellow sunlight shine on the vine- 
clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Rhine. 

7. " I saw the blue Rhine sweep along ; I heard> 
or seemed to hear, the German songs we used to 
sing in chorus sweet and clear ; and down the pleas- 
ant river, and up the slanting hill, the echoing 
chorus sounded through the evening calm and still ; 
and her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed 
with friendly talk down many a path beloved of 
yore, and well- remembered walk ; and her little 
hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine : but we'll 
meet no more at Bingen, — loved Bingen on the 
Rhine." 

8. His voice grew faint and hoarser ; his grasx^ 
was childish weak; his eyes p\xV» on «k. dcyvrv^ V^^«.\ 
he sighed, &nd ceased to speak, "H-Va e,o\svT^^^ X^fc^c^ 



to lift him, but the spark of life had fled : the sol- 
dier of the Legion in a foreign land — was dead ! 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 
looked down on the red sand of the battle-field, 
with bloody corpses strown ; yea, calmly on that 
dreadful scene her pale light seemed to shine, as it 
shone on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen on the Rhine! 
Hon. Mm. Norton.* 




Mair Wsrdi In thli Lanon. 
eo^uet-iT echoing 

daartti g:luBt^lr 



Bhins 



1 Blng^cn, ■ Oeimia town an the 
RhlQfl, [French atzdj, 

Le-glon, nune given to > pint ot n 

Al-glMt', t, town on tba Uedltec- 
nnun ; capltil of Algirii^ « coon- 
Irr In the north of AMoi. 

D«uth,wuit. 

Ebbad a-wa;'. Booed out. 
1 auna, on« or tha chiol rtnn of Ea- 
nip*. It nuu throofh Ownuaj. 



aUait-lT, ghoit-Uko. 
Ufa*! momj the Aa^ of jonth. 
Trn^t, vsnderlng. 
Sflant^ hoard, nnall isTlngK. 
Oo^uat-ry, trifling with^ fllrtln 
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Summary :— A German soldier in Algiers, dying from the effects of his wounds, 
sends messages by a comrade to his family and other friends in Bio gen, his native 
place. The incident might have occurred in the disastrous expedition of Charles 
v. in 1541 ; but the story is independent of time or place, and gives expression in 
a touching way to the dying thoughts of a soldier stricken down in a foreign land. 

Bzeroifles :— L Parse and analyse : The ttory is independent qf tinu or place. 

2. Change into Nouns— pityiag, nurslBg, see, meet, fbught, dirlda, ilng. 

8. Make Sentences containing— oheok, oheque; ohoir, quire; olaws, olausa; 
okM», dothes. ' 

4. Describe the Ufe of a Soldier. Say what you know about Wellington or 
some other great soldier. 



■♦•- 



HOW TO WRITE. 

1. Whenever I am going to write anything, I 
find it best to think first what I am going to say. 
This is a lesson which nine writers out of ten have 
never learned. Even the people who write leading 
articles for the newspapers do not, half the time, 
know what they are going to say when they begin. 
And I have heard many a sermon which was evi- 
dently written by a man who, when he began, only 
knew what his first head was to be. The sermon 
waa a sort of riddle to himself when he started, and 
he was curious as to how it would come out. 

2. I remember a very worthy gentleman who 
sometimes spoke to the Sunday school when I was 
a boy. He would begin without the slightest idea 
of what he was going to say, but he was sure that 
the end of the first sentence would help him to the 
second. This is an example : — 

3. " My dear young friends, I do not know that 
I have anything to say to you, but I am very much 
obliged to your teachers for asking me to address 
you this beautiful morning. — The morning is so 
beautiful after the refreshment of the night, that as 
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I walked to church, and looked around, and breathed 
the fresh air, I felt more than ever what a privilege 
it is to live in so wonderful a world. — For the 
world, dear children, has been all contrived and set 
in order for us by a Power so much higher than 
our own, that we might enjoy our own lives and 
live for the happiness and good of our brothers and 
our sisters. 

4. " Our brothers and our sisters they are indeed, 
though some of them are in distant lands, and 
beneath other skies, and parted from us by the 
broad oceans. — These oceans, indeed, do not so much 
divide the world as they unite it. They make it 
one. The winds which blow over them, and the 
currents which move their waters, all are ruled by 
a higher law, that they may contribute to commerce 
and to the good of man. — And man, my dear 
children," etc., etc., etc. 

5. You see there is no end to it. It is a sort of 
capping verses with yourself, where you take up the 
last word or the last idea of one sentence, and begin 
the next with it, quite indifferent where you come 
out, if you only "occupy the time" that is appointed. 
It is very easy for you ; but, my dear friends, it is 
very hard for those who read and who listen. 

6. The vice goes so far, indeed, that you may 
divide literature into two great classes of books. 
The smaller class of the two consists of the books 
written by people who had something to say. They 
had in life learned something, or seen something, or 
done something, which they really wanted and 
needed to tell to other people. They told it. And 
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their writings make perhaps a twentieth part of 
the printed literature of the world. It is the part 
which contains all that is worth reading. The other 
nineteen-twentieths make up the other class. 

7. In learning to write, our first rule is : Know 
what you want to say. The second rule is : Say it ; 
that is, do not begin by saying something else which 
you think will lead up to what you want to say. 
I remember, when they tried to teach me to sing, 
they told me to " think of eight and sing seven." 
That may be a very good rule for singing, but it is 
not a good rule for talking or writing. 

8. Thirdly, and always : Use your own language. 
I mean the language you are accustomed to use in 
daily life. If your every-day language is not fit 
for a letter or for print, it is not fit for talk. And 
if, by any series of joking or fun, at school or at 
home, you have got into the habit of using slang in 
talk which is not fit for print, why, the sooner you 
get out of it the better. 

9. Remember that the very highest compliment 
paid to anything printed is paid when a person 
hearing it read aloud thinks it is the remark of the 
reader made in conversation. Both writer and 
reader then receive the highest possible praise. 

10.-4 short word is better than a long one, 
I am fond of telling the story of the words which 
a distinguished friend of mine used in accepting a 
hard post of duty. He said, — 

" I do not think I am fit for this post. But my 

friends say I am, and I trust them. I shall take it, 

and when I am in it, I shall do as well as I can." 
(no) 4 
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11. It is a very grand speech. Observe that it 
has not one word which is more than one syllable. 
As it happens, also, every word is Saxon, — there is 
not one word of Latin. Yet this was a learned 
man, who, if he chose, could have said the whole in 
Latin. But he was one English gentleman talking 
to another English gentleman, and therefore he 
chose to use the tongue to which they both were 

born. Rev. Edwabd Everett Hale. 

THE POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 

12. Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange, wild note 

Sung by some fay or fiend 1 There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 

Which has more height than breadth, more deptli 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 

And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 
shine; 

Light, but not heat — a fiash, but not a blaze ! 

13. Nor mere strength is it that the short word boasts : 

It serves of more than fight or storm to tell — 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts, 

The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
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For them that far off on their sick-beds lie, 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead ; 

For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hand. 
To Joy's quick step, as well as Griefs slow tread. 

The sweefc, plain words we learn at first keep time ; 
And though the theme be sad or gay or grand. 

With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 

In thought or speech or song, in prose or rhyme. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

oom-meroe con-ver-sa^tion llt^-a-tnre re-firesh-ment 

oom-pli-ment dia-ti&^galBlied pbrase rliyme 

con-trib^ute in-dlf^fer-ent prlv-i-lege syl-la-ble 

Questions : — L What should a person do before beginning to write ? 2. In 
what state of preparation was a gentleman who used to address a Sunday school ? 
3, 4. How did he manage to find something to say ? 5. Who suffer most from 
this kind of speaking? 6. Into what two classes may all books be divided? 
Which is the larger class ? 7. What is the first rule in learning to write ? What 
the second ? 8. What the third ? 9. What is the highest compliment that can 
be paid to a writer and a reader ? 10, 11. Give another good rule. 



Notes and 

1 Lead-ing ai^tl-oles, the chief arti- 
cles in newspapers on the leading 
questions of the day. 
Ev-i-dent-ly, seemingly ; without 

3 Priv-i-lege, benefit. [doubt. 
Oon-trived^ arranged ; planned. 

A Pow^r, God. 

4 Our^rents, streams. 
Oon-trib^ute, join in aiding. 
Oom-meroe, trade. 

5 Oap^ping versus, naming alternately 

rersea beginning alike. 
In-dif^fer-ent, without a thought. 

6 Ut^r-a-tnre, books. 

8 Se^ri-es, course ; habit. 
Slang, low, vul^ words. 



Meanings. 

10 Dls-tlii^gnlstaed, famous; man of 
Post^ place ; employment [note. 

11 SazH)n, Old English, the language 

spoken by the Anglo-Saxon tribes 

who invaded Britain. 
Lat-ln, the Latin or Roman ]an> 

guage. Many English words are 

derived trom the Latin. 
Tongue, language. 
Rev. Ed~ward Ev-er-ett Hale, an 

12 Fay, fairy. [American essayist 
Bound, full ; high-sounding. 
Fiend, bad spirit. 

Sleek, smooth ; polished. 

13 Theme, subject 
RhjrmOf poetry. 



Summary : — Before we write on any subject, we should know what we are 
going to say, and then say it. We should also use our own language— that is, we 
should tell our story in our own words. And last of all, we should remember 
that a short word is better than a long one. 

Ezeraisea:~L Parse and analyse : We should teU our story in our ovm words. 

2. Change into Adjectives— man, school, boy, fMend, power, fan, word, blase. 

8. Make Sentences containing— oobble, ooble; oompUment, oomfflement; 
oonoert, oonsort; ooral, ohoraL 

4. Write a letter to your teacher on a Newspaper— its contents, and its uses. 
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UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 



" Uncle Tom's Cabin " has long been recognized as a work of genius. 
Its pathos, its humour, and its thrilling incidents, can never cease to 
attract both young and old. It was first published in 1852, when 
slavery prevailed in the United States of America. 

A slave was regarded not as di, person, but as a thing. The most sacred 
laws of nature were set at naught. A mother had no right to her chil- 
dren, nor a husband to his wife, except during the master's pleasure. 
No slave could give evidence in a court of law against a white man. 

In 1850 a law was passed called the Fugitive Slave Law, by which 
the slave-owner could not only reclaim his slave who had escaped into 
a Free State, but the officers of the Government and all good citizens 
were commanded to give the pursuer all needful help. 

This wicked law was habitually set at defiance in the North, and 
plans were carefully framed for aiding slaves to escape. It was soon 
whispered about among the negroes that at certain points they were 
sure to find friends, shelter, and safe conveyance to Canada. 

Around every plantation there stretched dense jungles, swamps, and 
pathless forests. The escaping slave fied to these gloomy solitudes. 
If happily undiscovered, he made his way to certain well-known 
stations, a chain of which passed him safely on through the Northern 
States to the protection of the British flag. 

Such was the state of matters in the United States when " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" was first pubUshed. 



SCENES FROM "UNCLE TOM'S CABIN."-Paxt L 



I. LITTLE HARRY. 

1. Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in Feb- 
ruary, two gentlemen were sitting alone in a well- 
furnished room in a small town in the State of 
Kentucky. There were no servants present, and 
the gentlemen seemed to be discussing some subject 
with great earnestness. 
For convenience^ sake, we Yiave esJXfcdi ^k^xsi Wo 
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gentlemen. One of the parties, however, when care- 
fully examined, did not seem, strictly speaking, to 
come under that title. He was a short, thick-set 
man, with coarse features and a swaggering air. 

2. His companion, Mr. Shelby, had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman ; and the arrangements of the 
house, and the general air of the housekeeping, 
indicated easy and even wealthy circumstances. As 
we have stated, the two were in the midst of an 
earnest conversation. 

" That is the way I should arrange the matter," 
said Mr. Shelby. 

" I can't trade that way — I positively can't, Mr. 
Shelby," said the other. 

3. " Why, the fact is, Haley," said Mr. Shelby, 
" Tom is an uncommon fellow; he is certainly worth 
a large sum anywhere — steady, honest, capable, 
manages my whole farm like a clock. You ought 
to let him cover the whole balance of the debt ; and 
you would, if you had any conscience." 

" Well," said the trader jocularly, " I'm ready to 
do anything in reason to oblige friends ; but this, 
you see, is a little too hard on a fellow — a little 
too hard." 

4. '* Well then, Haley, how will you settle it ?" 
said Mr. Shelby, after an uneasy interval of silence. 

" Well, haven't you a boy, or a girl, that you could 
throw in with Tom ? " said the trader. 

" Hum ! — none that I could well spare. To tell 
the truth, it's only hard necessity makes me willing 
to sell at all. I don't like pattmg V\\Jtv ^Ti^ ^^ "ss^ 
hands," said Mr. Shelby. 
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5. Here the door opened, and a little boy, be- 
tween four and five years of age, entered the 
room. There was something in his appearance very 
beautiful and engaging. His black hair, fine as 
floss-silk, hung in glossy curls about his round, 
dimpled face; while a pair of large dark eyes, 
full of fire and softness, looked out from beneath 
the rich long lashes, as he peered curiously into 
the apartment. A certain comic air of assurance, 
blended with bashfulness, showed that he had 
been not unused to being petted and noticed by his 
master. 

6. " Halloo, Jim Crow ! " said Mr. Shelby, whis- 
tling, and throwing a bunch of raisins towards him, 
" pick that up, now." 

The child scampered with all his little strength 
after the prize, while his master laughed. 

" Come here, Jim Crow," said he. 

The child came up, and the master patted the 
curly head, and chucked him under the chin. 

" Now, Jim, show this gentleman how you can 
dance and sing." 

7. The boy commenced one of those wild, gro- 
tesque songs, common among the negroes, in a rich, 
clear voice, accompanying his singing with many 
comic motions of the hands, feet, and whole body, 
all in perfect time to the music. 

" Bravo !" said Haley, throwing him a quarter of 
an orange. 

8. '* Now, Jim, walk like old Uncle Cudjoe when 
he has the rheumatism," said his master. 

Instantly the child, with liis \>afcVL \i\xm"^^^ \x^. 
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and his master's stick in his hand, hobbled about 
the room in imitation of an old man. 
Both gentlemen laughed uproariously. 

9. At this moment the door was pushed gently 
open, and a young quadroon woman, apparently 
about twenty-five, entered the room. 

There needed only a glance from the child to her 
to identify her as its mother. 

" Well, Eliza ?" said her master, as she stopped 
and looked hesitatingly at him. 

*'I was looking for Harry, please, sir;" and the 
boy bounded towards her, showing his spoils, which 
he had gathered in the skirt of his robe. 

" Well, take him away, then," said Mr. Shelby ; 
and hastily she withdrew, carrying the child on her 
arm. 

10. Both the boy and his mother, though they 
had all the appearance of being whites, were slaves. 
The trader, who had a heavy claim against Mr. 
Shelby, wanted to buy the little boy. For a long 
time Mr. Shelby refused ; but the trader would not 
settle any other way, and Mr. Shelby had to yield. 

11. Now it had so happened that, in approach- 
ing the door, Eliza had caught enough of the con- 
versation to know that a trader was making offers 
to her master for somebody. 

She would gladly have stopped at the door to 
listen as she came out ; but her mistress just then 
calling, she was obliged to hasten away. 

12. "0 missis!" she said, bursting into tears, 
'^there's been a trader talking with master in the 

parlour I I heard him." 
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" Well, silly child, suppose there has ?" 

" O missis, do you suppose master would sell my 
Harry ?" And the poor creature threw herself into 
a chair and sobbed bitterly. 

13. "Sell him? No, you foolish girl! Why, 
who do you think would want to buy your Harry ? 
Do you think all the world are set on him as you 
are, you goosie ? " 

" Well, but missis, you never would give your 
consent to — ^to — " 

" Nonsense, child ! to be sure I shouldn't. What 
do you talk so for ? I would as soon have one of 
my own children sold. But really, Eliza, you are 
getting altogether too proud of that little fellow. 
A man can't put his nose inside the door but you 
think he must be coming to buy him." 

Reassured by her mistress's confident tone, Eliza 
proceeded nimbly and adroitly with her toilet, laugh- 
ing at her own fears as she proceeded. 



If 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ao-com-iMi-ny-ixig dlB-cass^lng Joc-u-lar-ly re-as-sored' 

ardroit^ly gro-tesque' Een-tuck-y rheu-ma-tism 

ar-range^mentB Barley ne-oes^si-ty Shel-by 

as-aflF^aiioe hes-i-t&t-ixig-ly ne^groeB swag^er-ing 

baah-fal-nesB i-den-tl-Qr pos^i-tive-ly toi-let 

Cnd-Joe in^-cftt-ed quad-roon' up-roar-i-oas-ly 



Qaestions :— L Where is the scene of the story laid ? Who were engaged in 
conyersation ? Describe one of the persons. 2. Who was the other? 8. In 
whose praise did Mr. Shelby speak? 4. Why was Mr. Shelby forced to sell? 
6. Who entered while they were speaking? Describe him. 6. What did Mr. 
Shelby say to him ? What did he tell him to do? 7. Describe the child's song. 
8. What did he next do to amuse Mr. Haley? 9. Who iio^ vp^Kc%^1 '^V^ 
did she want ! 10. What had Mr. Shelby to agree tol 11. N^veX «\«rn!L^'«>2«»^ 
12. WhMt did abe do t 13. What did her mistreaa aay ^ 'W^i^X «i^t^\.\!k»A.>i5Dia ^'o. 
SOuf 
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WHO MADE HIM MY MASTER? 



Notes and 

1 State of Ken-tuok-y, one of the 

United States of America. 
Dis-cii88-ing, talking about. 
For oon-ve^ni-enoe' sake, to suit the 

present purpose. 
Swag^er-ing air, janty manner; 

noisy; boastful. 

2 In^-oat-ed, showed. 
Pos-i-tive-ly, certainly ; without 

8 Oa-pa-ble, able to work. [doubt. 
Like a clock, with the regularity of 

the movements of a clock. 
Bal-ance, remainder. 
Cton^oience, thought of fair dealing. 
Joc^u-lar-ly, playfully ; with a laugh. 



Meanings. 

4 In-ter-val of si-lence, pause ; time 

when nothing was said 

5 Floss-silk, finest, softest silk. 
Oom-lc, amusing ; laughable. 

7 Gro-tesque^, funny ; queer. 
Negroes, blacks ; natives of Africa. 

8 Rheu-ma-tlsm, a painful disease 

which attacks the joints. 

9 Quad-roon', one who is more white 

than black. 
I-den-ti-fy, know. 
Spoils, gains ; fruit given to him. 
Re-as-sured^ comforted. 
A^drolt^ly, skilfully. 
Tol-let, dressing. 



13 



Summary :— Mr. Shelby, a slave-holder, owed a large sum of money to Mr, 
Haley, a slave-trader. Not being able to pay his debt, Mr. Shelby settled the 
account by giving the trader a slave named Tom, and a little boy, named Harry, 
the son of Eliza his wife's maid. While the gentlemen were talking about 
the matter, Eliza overheard enough to frighten her. She told her fears to her 
mistress, who, knowing nothing of her husband's difficulties, assured Eliza that 
Mr. Shelby would never think of selling her child. 

Exercises:—!. Parse and analyze: Mr. SheUyy^ a slave-holderf owed a large 
sum of money to Mr. Haley, a slave-trader. 

2. Change to Nouns— chilly, discussing, wealthy, arrange, honest, manage. 

3. Make Sentences— cord, chord ; core, corps ; correspondence, correspon- 

4. Write a short account of North America. [dents. 



II. ^WHO MADE HIM MY MASTER ? 

1. George Harris, a bright and talented young 
mulatto man, and a slave on a neighbouring estate, 
was Eliza's husband and the father of little Harry. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Mr. 
Shelby had agreed to sell Uncle Tom and little 
Harry to the slave-trader, Mrs. Shelby had gone out, 
and Eliza stood in the veranda, rather dejectedly 
looking after the retreating carriage, when a hand 
was laid on her shoulder. She turned, and a bright 
smile lighted up her fine eyes. 

^"^ George, is it you ? How you frightened me ! 
Well; I am so glad you've com^ \ '^\^€\^\& ^^\^^ q>\\» 
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to spend the afternoon ; so come into my little room, 
and we'll have the time all to ourselves." 

2. Saying this, she took him into a neat little 
apartment opening on the veranda, where she gener- 
ally sat at her sewing, within call of her mistress. 

" How glad I am ! — why don't you smile ? And 
look at Harry — how he grows ! " The boy stood 
shyly regarding his father through his curls, hold- 
ing close to the skirt of his mother's dress. " Isn't 
he beautiful ? " said Eliza, lifting his long curls and 
kissing him. 

3. " I wish he'd never been bom ! " said George 
bitterly. " I wish I'd never been bom myself ! " 

Surprised and frightened, Eliza sat down and 
leaned her head on her husband's shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

" There how, Eliza ; it's too bad for me to make 
you feel so, poor girl ! " said he fondly — " it's too 
bad. Oh, how I wish you never had seen me — you 
might have been happy ! " 

4. " George! George! how can you talk so? What 
dreadful thing has happened, or is going to happen? 
I am sure we've been very happy, till lately." 

" Yes, Eliza; but now it's all misery, misery, misery! 
My life is bitter as wormwood; the very life is burn- 
ing out of me. I'm a poor, miserable, forlorn drudge. 
What's the use of our trying to do anything, trying 
to know anything, trying to be anything ? What's 
the use of living ? I wish I were dead ! " 

5. " Oh, dear George, that is really wicked I I 
know you have a hard master*, \>\3A» «XX.^x ^V^*^s» 

your master, you know." 
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" My master ! and who made him my master ? 
What right has he to me ? I'm a man as much as 
he is. He says he'll bring me down, and humble me; 
and he puts me to just the hardest, meanest, and 
dirtiest work, on purpose." 

"0 George — George — you frighten me! Why, 
I never heard you talk so; I'm afraid you'll do 
something dreadful. I don't wonder at your feel- 
ings at all ; but, oh, do be careful — do, do — for my 
sake — for Harry's ! " 

6. " I have been careful, and I have been patient; 
but it's growing worse and worse — flesh and blood 
can't bear it any longer. Every chance he can get 
to insult and torment me he takes. I thought I 
could do my work well, and keep on quiet, and 
have some time to read and learn out of work- 
hours ; but the more he sees I can do, the more he 
loads on. 

7. " It was only yesterday, as I was busy loading 
stones into a cart, that young Master Tom stood 
there, cracking his whip so near the horse that the 
creature was frightened. I asked him to stop, as 
pleasant as I could ; he just kept right on. I 
begged him again ; and then he turned on me, and 
began striking me. I held his hand; and then he 
screamed, and kicked, and ran to his father, and 
told him that I was fighting him. He came in a 
rage, and said he'd teach me who was my master ; 
and he tied me to a tree, and cut switches for 
young master, and told him that he might whip 

me till he was tired ; and he did do it." 
& The brow of the young man gce^ ^\^, «sA 
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his eyes burned with an expression that made his 
young wife tremble. "Who made this man my 
master? — that's what I want to know," he said. 
" I have been kicked, and cuffed, and sworn at, and 
at the best only let alone ; and what do I owe ? 
I've paid for all my keeping a hundred times over. 
I vxyrCt bear it — ^no, I won't ! " he said, clinching 
his hand with a fierce frown. 

9. He told his wife at last that he had made 
up his mind to escape, come what might. She 
listened in fear and trembling. After a long con- 



« 



versation, George said, — 

" So, Eliza, you will have to bear up now ; for 
I'm going." 

" Going, George — going where ? " 
To Canada," said he, straightening himself up. 
And when I'm there I'll buy you — that's all the 
hope that's left us. You have a kind master that 
won't refuse to sell you. I'll buy you and the boy 
— God helping me, I will ! " 

" Oh, dreadful — if you should be taken ! " 

« I won't be taken, Eliza— I'll die first ! I'll be 
free, or I'll die ! " 

10. George stood holding Eliza's hands and 
gazing into her eyes, without moving. They stood 
silent; then there were last words, and sobs, and 
bitter weeping — such parting as those may make 
who scarcely hope to meet again. Little did either 
of them think that in a few hours Eliza and her 
little Harry would also be fugitives. 

Ifew Words in this Labsoxl 
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Qaestions :— 1. Who was littte Harry's father? When did he call to see his 
wife and child? 2. Where did she take him? 3. In what state of mind was 
George? What did he say? 4. How did he describe his life? 6. Of what did 
Eliza remind her husband? What question did this cause George to ask? 
6. What had he tried to do ? What had been his hopes ? 7. What had happened 
the day before? 8. What declaration did he now make? 9. What did he say 
that he would do ? 10. And then ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Tal^nt-ed, gifted; clever. 

Mu-lat^to, half black and half white. 

De-Jeot^-ly, sadly. [taste. 

4 Worm-wood, plant with a bitter 



Drudge, one who works hard; one 
put to the meanest work. 
6 Flesh and blood, human beings. 
8 Cllnch-ing, tightly closing. 



Sommary :— George Harris, the father of little Harry, was a slave on a neigh- 
bouring estate. Because he was a bright and talented young man his master gave 
him hard, mean, and dirty work to do, thinking to humble and degrade him. At 
last George could bear such treatment no longer, and he told his wife that he 
would not. When she reminded him that after all this man was his master, 
George replied, — "My master I and who made him my master?" At last the 
husband and wife parted, scarcely hoping to meet again. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Who made him my m4H(ter ? 

2. Use as Nouns and Verbs— smile, hand, shoulder, torment, whip, master. 

3. Make Sentences containing— conndl, counsel; councillor, counsellor. 

4. What do you know about Canada? 



III. THE CUBSE OF SLAVERY. 

1. In the evening Mr. and Mrs. Shelby sat 
talking together. 

"By -the -by, Arthur, who was that low-bred 
fellow that you had in to our dinner-table to-day V 
said Mrs. Shelby. 

" Haley is his name," said Shelby, turning himself 
rather uneasily in his chair. 

2. " Is he a negro-trader ? " said Mrs. Shelby, 
noticing a certain embarrassment in her husband's 
manner. 

''Why, my dear, what put that into your head ?" 
said Shelby Jooking up. 
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"Nothing — only Eliza came in here after dinner 
in a great worry, crying and taking on, and said 
you were talking with a trader, and that she heard 
him make an offer for her boy — the ridiculous little 
goose !" 

3. " She did, eh ?" said Mr. Shelby, returning to 
his paper, which he seemed for a few moments quite 
intent upon, not perceiving that he was holding it 
upside down ! 

" I told Eliza," said Mrs. Shelby, " that she was 
a little fool for her pains, and that you never 
had anything to do with that sort of persons. Of 
course, I knew you never meant to sell any of our 
people, least of all to such a fellow." 

4. " Well, Emily," said her husband, " so I have 
always felt and said ; but the fact is, I shall have 
to sell some of my hands." 

** To that creature ? Impossible ! Mr. Shelby, 
you cannot be serious." 

" I am sorry to say that I am," said Mr. Shelby. 
" IVe agreed to sell Tom." 

5. " What! our Tom ? — that good, faithful creature 
— been your faithful servant from a boy ! Oh, Mr. 
Shelby ! — and you have promised him his freedom 
too — you and I have spoken to him a hundred times 
of it. Well, I can believe anything now. I can 
believe now that you could sell little Harry, poor 
Eliza's only child!" said Mrs. Shelby, in a tone 
between grief and indignation. 

6. " Well, since you must know all, it is so. I 
have agreed to sell Tom and Hatty \>oVXi\ «sA^ 
don^t know why I anoi to be tate^ «k& VS. \ ^<st^ 
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a monster, for doing what every one does every 
day." 

" But why, of all others, choose these ?" said Mrs. 
Shelby. " Why sell them ?" 

" Because they will bring the highest sum of any 
— that's why. I could choose another, if you say 
so. The fellow made me a high bid on Eliza ; but I 
didn't listen to it a moment— out of regard to your 
feelings I wouldn't ; so give me some credit." 

7. " My dear," said Mrs. Shelby, recollecting herself, 
" forgive me. I have been hasty. I was surprised, 
and entirely unprepared for this. But surely you 
will allow me to intercede for these poor creatures. 
Tom is a noble-hearted, faithful fellow, though he is 
black. I do believe, Mr. Shelby, that if he were 
put to it, he would lay down his life for you." 

8. " I know it, I daresay ; but what's the use of 
all this ? I can't help myself. I'm sorry you feel 
so about it, Emily — indeed I am," said Mr. Shelby ; 
" but I tell you now solemnly it's of no use — I can't 
help myself. I did not mean to tell you this, Emily ; 
but, in plain words, there is no choice between selling 
these two and selling everything. Either they must 
go, or aU must. Haley has come into possession of 
a mortgage, which, if I don't clear off with him 
directly, will take everything before it. I was in 
his power, and had to do it." 

9. Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken. Finally, 
turning to her toilet, she rested her face in her 
hands, and gave a sort of groan. 

''This is God's curse on slavery ! — a bitter, bitter, 
loost accursed thing ! — a cuiae to \X\^ Taa&\»^\, ^txA «» 
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curse to the slave ! I was a fool to think I could 
make anything good out of such a deadly evil. It 
is a sin to hold a slave, under laws like ours ; I 
always felt it was. But I thought I could gild it 
over ; I thought, by kindness, and care, and instruc- 
tion, I could make the condition of mine better than 
freedom — fool that I was !" 



New Words in this LessoxL 

ac-eon^ In-dlg-naAtlon no^tlo-ing sl&v^-y 

cred-it in-ter-cede' per-ceiv^lng un-eaAsi-ly 

em-lMZ^Tasa-meiit mort^gage rl-dlo^a-lons un-pre-pared' 



QneBttons :— 1. What question did Mrs. Shelby ask her husband? 2. What 
reason did she give for asking the question f 8. What did she say that she had 
told EUaa? 4. What reply did Mr. Shelby make? Whom did he say that he 
bad agreed to sell ? 6. What did Mrs. Shelby say to that ? 6. What reasons did 
Mr. Shelby give for selling Tom and Harry ? 7. What did Mrs. Shelby say about 
Tom? 8. What reason did Mr. Shelby give for having to sell any one ? 9. What 
efTect had this on Mrs. Shelby ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Ne-gro trad^, one who buys and 
sells n^Toes. 

Sm-tMtf^rass-ment, confusion; in- 
ability to reply. 

BI-dllAi4on8, stupid ; silly. 

5 Jbi-dig-na-tion, anger at a wrong 

being done. 

6 Mbn^tor, horrible being; unnatural. 



7 In-ter-oede^ plead ; say a kind word. 

8 Mortgage, bond ; pledge for money 

lent. 

9 Stricken, who had received a heavy 

blow. 

Ao-onrs^ed, wicked ; hateful. 

Qild, soften ; hide the evil or dis- 
agreeable parts. 



Sumnary : — In the evening of the day on which Mr. Shelby had sold Tom and 
Harry he was sitting talking with his wife, when she told him about Elisa's 
fears. Then Mr. Shelby told his wife what he had done, and gave her his reasons 
for 80 doing. He said that he had never meant to sell Tom and Harry, but being 
in the slave-trader's power he had no choice between selling those two— because 
they would bring the highest price — and selling everything. The sad news fell 
heavily on Mrs. Shelby, and in her grief she called slavery a curse to the master 
and a curse to the slave. 



I :— 1. Parse and analyse : The tad netosfell heavily on Mrs. Shelby. 

2. Change to Verbs— trader, dinner, dhoice^ possession, instmotion, free- 
dom. 

8. Make Sentences containing— creak, oreek ; caraiWB,<sro\BA; fSQXt«DX^tsort«sX\ 
cgrmlMl, aymhoi 

d, WbMtMn the evils of SUverjf 

(fro) 5 
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IV. THE MOTHER. 

1 . There was one listener to the conversation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shelby whom they little suspected. 
Eliza, full of fear, had hidden herself in a large 
closet which opened both into her mistress's room 
and also into the passage. 

When the voices died into silence, Eliza rose from 
her hiding-place and crept stealthily away. Pale, 
shivering, with rigid features and compressed lips, 
she looked an entirely altered being from the soft 
and timid creature she had been hitherto. She 
moved cautiously along the entry, paused one mo- 
ment at her mistress's door and raised her hands in 
mute appeal to Heaven, and then turned and glided 
into her own room. 

2. It was a quiet, neat apartment, on the same 
floor with her mistress's. There was the pleasant 
sunny window where she had often sat singing at 
her sewing ; there was a little case of books, and 
various little fancy articles ranged by them, the gifts 
on Christmas holidays ; there was her simple ward- 
robe in the closet and in the drawers. Here was, 
in short, her home ; and, on the whole, a happy one 
it had been to her. But there, on the bed, lay her 
slumbering boy, his long curls falling negligently 
around his unconscious face, his rosy mouth half 
open, his little fat hands thrown out over the bed- 
clothes, and a smile spread like a sunbeam over his 
whole face. 

''Poor hoy ! poor fellow !" said Eliza, " they have 
sold you; but your mother m\\ sav^^OM^^^*" 
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3. No tear dropped over that pillow. In such 
straits as these the heart has no tears to give ; it 
drops only blood, bleeding itself away in silence. 
She took a piece of paper and a pencil, and wrote 
hastily, — 

" O missis ! dear missis ! don't think me ungrate- 
ful — don't think hard of rae, any way. I heard all 
you and master said to-night. I am going to try 
to save my boy — you will not blame me. God bless 
and reward you for all your kindness !" 

4. Hastily folding and directing this, she went 
to a drawer and made up a little package of cloth- 
ing for her boy, which she tied with a handkerchief 
firmly round her waist ; and so fond is a mother's 
remembrance, that even in the terrors of that hour 
she did not forget to put in the little package one 
or two of his favourite toys, reserving a gaily-painted 
parrot to amuse him when she should be called on 
to awaken him. It was some trouble to arouse the 
little sleeper ; but after some effort he sat up, and 
was playing with his bird while his mother was 
putting on her bonnet and shawl. "Where are 
you going, mother ?" said he, as she drew near the 
bed with his little coat and cap. 

5. His mother drew near, and looked so ear- 
nestly into his eyes that he at once divined that 
something unusual was the matter. " Hush, Harry," 
she said; " mustn't speak loud, or they will hear us. 
A wicked man was coming to take little Harry 
away from his mother, and carry him off in the 
dark. But mother won't let him-, ^^^ ^<oti'^ \si 
pa6 on her little boy's cap and coafc ^xA t\x»l cJS. 
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with him, so the ugly man can't catch him." 
Saying these words, she had tied and buttoned 
on the child's simple outfit, and taking him in her 
arms, she whispered to him to be very still ; and, 
opening a door in her room which led into the outer 
veranda, she glided noiselessly out. 

6. It was a sparkling, frosty, starlight night; 
and the mother wrapped the shawl close round her 
child, as, perfectly quiet with vague terror, he clung 
round her neck. A few minutes brought them to 
the window of Uncle Tom's cottage, and Eliza, 
stopping, tapped lightly on the window-pane. In- 
stantly the door was opened, and Uncle Tom and 
his wife. Aunt Chloe, came out in surprise. 

7. "I'm running away. Uncle Tom and Aunt 
Chloe," said Eliza, " carrying off my child. Mastei 
sold him!" 

" Sold him !" echoed both, lifting up their hands 
in dismay. 

" Yes, sold !" said Eliza firmly. " I crept into 
the closet by mistress's door to-night, and I heard 
master tell missis that he had sold my Harry and 
you, Uncle Tom, both to a trader; and that he 
was going off this morning on his horse, and that 
the man was to take possession to-day." 

8. Tom had stood during this speech with his 
hands raised and his eyes dilated, like a man in a 
dream. Slowly and gradually, as its meaning came 
over him, he collapsed rather than seated himself 
on his old chair, and sunk his head down upon 

bis knees. 
''The good Lord have pity oio. \3^V' ^\^ k^asc^* 
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Chloe. " Oh, it don't seem as if it was true ! What 
has he done that master should sell him ? " 

9. " He hasn't done anything — it isn't for that 
Master don't want to sell ; and missis — she's always 
good — I heard her plead and beg for us. But he 
told her 'twas no use — that he was in this man's 
debt, and that this man had got the power over 
him ; and that if he didn't pay him oflF clear, it 
would end in his having to sell the place and all 
the people, and move off. Yes, I heard him say 
there was no choice between selling these two and 
seUing all— the man weus driving them so hard. 

10. "And now," said Eliza as she stood in the 
door, "when I saw my husband this afternoon, I 
little knew then what was to come. They have 
pushed him to the very last standing-place, and he 
told me to-day that he was going to run away. 
Do try, if you can, to get word to him. Tell him 
how I went, and why I went. And tell him I'm 
going to try and find Canada. You must give my 
love to him; and tell him if I never see him 
again — " She turned away and stood with her 
back to them for a moment, and then added in a 
husky voice, " Tell him to be as good as he can, and 
try and meet me in the kingdom of heaven." A 
few last words and tears, a few simple adieus and 
blessings, and clasping her wondering and affrighted 
child in her arms, she glided noiselessly away. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

af-Mffht^ corn-pressed^ pack^age tigroid 

GaiL^!«-da dl-l&t^d poa-seW^iloTL ^^^A»2i^SDkAA9 

Oliloe ne^'-il-g-ent-ly re-m«m-\»raai!M ^^v^jgoA 

aa-Japaed^ noiae^leaa-ly re-Berv-'&iiS ^srox^al-t^So^ 
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ELIZA'S ESCAPE. 



Questions:—!. How did Eliza learn that her boj and IJncle Tom had been 
sold ? What effect had the news on Eliza ? 2. How had her mistress's kindness 
shown itself? Where was Harry? 3. What did Eliza do? What did she 
write? 4. What preparations did she make? 5. What did she tell her boy? 
6. Where did she first go? 7. What did she tell her friends? 8. What effect 
had the news on Uncle Tom ? What did Aont Ghloe say ? 9. What explanation 
did Eliza give ? 10. What message did she leave for her husband ? 



Notes and 

1 Sus-pect^, thought of. 
Rig-id, stiff; hard. 
Oom-pressed^ firmly closed. 

Mute ap-peal', silent prayer for help. 

2 Ward-robe, stock of clothes. 
Neg-ll-gent-ly, loosely. 
Un-con-sdous, not aware of what 

was passing. 

3 Straits, difficulties. 
Un-grate-ful, unthankful 

4 Re-serv-ing, putting aside. 
6 Dl-Ylned^ guessed. 



Meanings. 

Ve-ran^da, covered walk along the 
side of the house. 
6 Vague ter^ror, fear that something 

might happen. 
8 Dl-lat^d, widely opened. 

Ck)l-lapsed^ sunk down. 
10 Oan-ar-da, a part of British America 
bordering the United States. The 
moment a slave put foot on Brit- 
ish soil he was free. 
A-dieus^ good-byes; farewells, [fear. 
Af-fright^ frightened; full of 



Summary :— When her master and mistress retired for the night, Eliza hid 
herself in a closet that opened into their room, where she heard that Mr. Shelby 
had really sold her boy and Uncle Tom. At once she packed up a few things 
for herself and her boy, and leaving a note for her mistress, she left the house. 
Calling at Uncle Tom's cottage, she told him and Aunt Chloe what she had 
heard ; said that she was running away to save her boy, and would try to reach 
Canada ; and asked them to try to see her husband, and tell him the story of her 
flight. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Eliaa hid herself in a closet. 

2. Change into Nouns— fjrosty, wrapped, beg, plead, driving. 

3. Make Sentences containing— deference, difference; dependent, dependant. 

4. Write a letter to a school-fellow on the last School-treat. 



V. ELIZAS ESCAPE. 

1. It is impossible to conceive of a human creature 
more wholly desolate and forlorn than Eliza, when 
she turned her footsteps from Uncle Tom's cabin. 
But stronger than all other feelings combined was 
her maternal love, aroused by the near approach of 
a fearful danger. Her boy was old enough to have 
walked hy her side, and in an indifferent case she 
would only have led him by t\ve \i«jidL\\sv3\» Tksy« \JaA 
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bare thought of putting him out of her arms made 
her shudder, and she strained him to her bosom with 
a convulsive grasp as she went rapidly forward. 

2. The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, 
and she trembled at the sound; every fluttering leaf 
and passing shadow sent the blood backward to 
her heart, and quickened her footsteps. She won- 
dered within herself at the strength that seemed to 
come upon her ; for she felt the weight of her boy 
as if it had been a feather, and every flutter of fear 
seemed to increase the supernatural power that bore 
her on, while from her pale lips burst forth, in fre- 
quent ejaculations, the prayer to a Friend above, 
" Lord, help me ! Lord, save me !" 

3. Meanwhile the child slept; — his little sleepy 
head on her shoulder; the small, soft arms, trustingly 
holding on to her neck. At first the novelty and 
alarm kept the child waking; but his mother so 
hurriedly repressed every breath or sound, and so 
assured him that if he were only still she would cer- 
tainly save him, that he clung quietly round her neck, 
only asking, as he found himself sinking to sleep, — 

" Mother, I don't need to keep awake, do I ?" 
" No, my darling ; sleep, if you want to." 
" But, mother, if I do get asleep, you won't let 
him get me ?" 

4. " No ; so may God help me !" said his mother, 
with a paler cheek and a brighter light in her dark 
eyes. 

" You're sure, ain't you, mother ?" 
" Yes, sfwre /" said the motlier m «* NcKa^ ^^ 
startled herself; for it seemed to \i^T \iO ccyKsa \xo\sv 
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a spirit within that was no part of her ; and the 
boy dropped his little weary head on her shoulder, 
and was soon asleep. How the touch of those warm 
arms, the gentle breathings that came on her neck, 
seemed to add fire and spirit to her movements ! 

5. The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the 
wood, passed by her dizzily as she walked on ; and 
still she went, leaving one familiar object after an- 
other, slacking not, pausing not, till reddening day- 
light found her many a long mile from all traces of 
any familiar objects, upon the open highway. 

She had often been with her mistress to visit 
some friends in the little village not far from the 
Ohio river, and knew the road well. To go thither, 
to escape across the Ohio, were the first hurried 
outlines of her plan of escape: beyond that, she 
could only hope in God. 

6. In her little bundle she had provided a store 
of cakes and apples, which she used as expedients 
for quickening the speed of the child, rolling an 
apple some yards before them, when the boy would 
run with all his might after it; and this ruse, 
often repeated, carried them over many a half-mile. 
After a while they came to a thick patch of 
woodland, through which murmured a clear brook. 
As the child complained of hunger and thirst, she 
climbed over the fence with him ; and sitting down 
behind a rock which concealed them from the road, 
she gave him a breakfast out of her little package. 
The boy wondered and grieved that she could not 
eat; and when, putting his arms round her neck, 

he tried to thrust some of liia eak^ m\/^ V^x \s^s;:p^^&2l, 
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it seemed to her that the rising in her throat would 
choke her. 

7. " No, no, Harry darling ! mother can't eat 
till you are safe ! We must go on — on — till we 
come to the river !" And she hurried again into 
the road. At noon she stopped at a neat farm- 
house to rest herself, and buy some dinner for her 
child and herself; then on again she went. An 
hour before sunset she entered the village by the 
Ohio river, weary and footsore, but still strong in 
heart. Her first glance was at the river, which 
lay, like Jordan, between her and the Canaan of 
liberty on the other side. 

8. It was now early spring, and the river was 
swollen and turbulent ; great cakes of floating ice 
were swinging heavily to and fro in the turbid 
waters. Eliza stood for a while contemplating 
this unfavourable aspect of things, which she saw at 
once must prevent the usual ferry-boat from run- 
ning, and then turned into a small inn on the bank 
to make a few inquiries. The hostess, who was 
busy in various stewing operations over the fire, 
preparing the evening meal, stopped, with a fork in 
her hand, as Eliza's sweet and plaintive voice ar- 
rested her. 

" Isn't there any ferry, or boat, that takes people 
over the river now ?" she said. 

9. " No, indeed !" said the woman ; " the boats 
have stopped running. But there's a man, who will 
be here presently, that is going across to-night if it 
is any way prudent. So you Yiad \ieX»^T %\\» ^<3^?ro^ 
and wait That's a sweet little ie\\oN«i T «A^^$i^ "^^ 
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woman, offering him a cake. But the child, wholly 
exhausted, cried with weariness. 

" Poor fellow ! he isn't used to walking, and IVe 
hurried him on so," said Eliza. 

" Well, take him into this room," said the woman, 
opening the door of a small bedroom, where stood a 
comfortable bed. 

10. Eliza laid the weary boy upon it, and held 
his hands in hers till he was fast asleep. For her 
there was no rest. As a fire in her bones, the 
thought of the pursuer urged her on ; and she gazed 
with longing eyes on the sullen, surging waters, with 
their freight of ice, that lay between her and liberty. 

NeW Worda In this Lesson, 

bound-a-ries e-Jac-u-la^tlons nov^l-ty nue 

Ca^naan ex-pe^-ents 0-lii^ su-per-xiat^a-ral 

con-celve' freigrht op-er-a^tlons tiir^bld 

con-tem-pl&t-ing Jor^^dan plaln-ti7e tiir^ba-lent 

dlz^zi-ly ma-ter-xial re-pressed^ iin-fa^70iir-«-l>le 

Questions :— 1. In what state of mind was Eliza when she started from Undft 
Tom's cabin ? 2. In what way was her fear shown ? 3. Where was Harry ? 4. What 
assurance did his mother give him? 5. How did Eliza know the way? What 
plan of escape had she? 6. How dM she quicken her child's speed? Where 
did they stop to get some breakfast ? 7. Where did they get dinner ? When did 
they arrive on the banks of the Ohio ? 8. In what state was the river? 9. When 
was a boat expected to cross ? 10. Where was Harry placed to rest ? 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Oon-celve' of, imagine; think. 
Desolate, forsaken. 
For-lom', cast down ; sad. 
Ma-ter-nal, motherly. 
In-dlf^fer-ent, not important; every- 
Oon-vul-sive, nervous ; tight, [day. 

2 Su-per-nat-u-ral, more than human. 
E-Jao-n-la-tlons, short, hasty words. 

3 No7^1-ty, newness. 
Be-pressed', kept down. 

6 O-bl^ Biv^, between the States of 



Ruse, trick; plan. 

7 Jor^^lan, the chief river in Palestine. 
Oa^naan, now Palestine, the land 

promised to the Israelites, who had 
to cross the river Jordan to reach it 

8 Swol-len, very fulL 
Tur-bu-lent, swift; violent. 
Tur^bid, muddy. 
Con-tem-plat-ing, looking at 
Host-ess, mistress of the house. 
Plain-tive, mournful. 



Kentucky and Ohio. \ 9 PtUrafin\.,NA.*fe\ tb^t^-^x \jadng to do. 

6 Sx-pe-di-entB, means. \lO Pteiig;\it,\Ji^^^tL 
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Summary :— Desolate and forlorn, with her boy clasped in her arms, EUjsa 
started on her midnight journey. Her object was to get across the river Ohio 
from the State of Kentucky to that of Ohio. She knew the way to the river, and 
along this path she made idl haste. For a time her child slept, trusting that his 
mother would keep him from harm. Then he walked by her side, or ran after 
an apple rolled along before him. At last they reached the river, to find that it 
was so blocked with great cakes of floating ice that the ferry-boat could not cross. 
Accepting the offer of a bed in a village inn in which to rest her child, Eliza 
waited a chance to cross the river. 

Exercises:—!. Parse and analyze : Eliza started on hermidnight journey. 

2. Change into Adjectives — danger, leaf, shadow, strength, feather, 
spirit. 

8. Make Sentences containing— descent, dissent; doe, dough; done, dun; 
draft, draught. 

4. Describe the Town in which you live. 



VI. ^A DESPERATE LEAP. 

1. The slave-trader who had purchased her son 
was indeed fast * approaching. As soon as Eliza s 
flight was discovered, Haley prepared to follow in 
pursuit. But he was not to get away as quickly 
as he wished. Sam and Andy, the negroes who 
were told to assist Haley, saw that their mistress 
did not want Eliza to be overtaken, and so they 
caused Haley's horse to throw its master ; and then 
letting their own horses loose, they spent the re- 
mainder of the morning in catching them. 

2. It was two o'clock before Haley, attended by 
Sam and Andy, started in pursuit. They had not 
gone far before they came to a place where two 
roads met. Both roads had once led to the^river, 
but one of them was now closed. Sam knew this, 
and he told Mr. Haley so, but in such a manner that 
the slave-trader would not believe him. An hour's 
riding brought them to the end oi \i\vfe xo«A\ >Jwsts. 
tiiej^ had to retrace their path. It vj«j& ^n^tCvc^^^^- 
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fore they reached the village where Eliza was rest- 
ing with her child. About three-quarters of an 
hour after she had laid her child to sleep in the 
village tavern, her pursuer came riding into the same 
place. Eliza was standing at the window when her 
quick eye caught a glimpse of the dreaded object. 
A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that 
one moment to Eliza. Her room opened by a side- 
door to the river. She caught up her child, and 
sprang down the steps towards it. The trader 
espied her just as she was disappearing down the 
bank ; and throwing himself from his horse, he was 
after her like a hound after a deer. 

3. In that dizzy moment her feet scarce seemed 
to her to touch the ground, and in a few seconds 
she reached the water's edge. Right on behind 
came her pursuer. Nerved with strength such as 
God gives only to the desperate, with one wild cry 
and flying leap she vaulted sheer over the turbid 
current by the shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. 
It was a desperate leap — impossible to anything 
but madness and despair ; even the slave-hunter, as 
he came down the bank, instinctively cried out and 
lifted up his hands as she did it. 

4. The huge green fragment of ice on which 
she alighted pitched and creaked as her weight 
came on it, but she stayed there not a moment. 
With wild cries and desperate energy she leaped to 
another, and still another cake, — stumbling, leaping, 
slipping, springing upwards again ! Her shoes 
were gone, her stockings cut from her feet, while 

bJood marked every step *, Wl a\i^ asu^ tlqK!cl\xv%A'^ 
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nothing, till dimly, as in a dreani, she saw herself 
on the other side, and a man helping her up the 
bank. 

5. " You're a brave girl now, whoever ye ate ! " 
said the man. 

Eliza recognized the voice and Face of a man 
who owned a farm not far from her old home. 

" Oh save me — save me — do hide me ! " said 
Eliza. " My child — this boy — he'd sold him ! There 
is hia master," said she, pointing to the Kentucky 
shore. " Oh, you've got a little bo^ \" 

"So I have," said the man, as \ifc toM,^^"^ "^"^ 
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kindly drew her up the steep bank. "I say 
you're a right brave girL I like pluck when I 
see it." 

6. When they had gained the top of the bank 
the man paused. 

" I'd be glad to do something for you/' said he, 
" but then there's nowhere I could take you. The 
best I can do is to tell you to go up there/' said he, 
pointing to a large white house which stood by 
itself off the main street of the village. "Go 
there ; they're kind folks. There's no kind o' 
danger but they'll help you — they're up to all 
that sort o' thing." 

7. " The Lord bless you/' said Eliza earnestly. 
" And oh, surely, sir, you won't tell any one 1 " 

" Go along, girl ! What do you take a fellow 
for ? In course not/' said the man. " Come now, 
go along like a brave, sensible girl, as you are. 
You've earned your liberty, and you shall have it, 
for me." 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and 
walked firmly and swiftly away. The man stood 
and looked after her. 

8. Eliza made her desperate flight across the 
river just in the dusk of twilight. The gray mist 
of evening, rising slowly from the river, enveloped 
her as she disappeared up the bank ; and the 
swollen current and floundering masses of ice pre- 
sented a hopeless barrier between her and her pur- 
suer. Haley therefore slowly and discontentedly 
returned to the little tavern, to ponder further what 

was to be done. 
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New Words In this LeisoxL 

bar^ri-er dis-con-tent^-ly glimpse tavern 

con-oen-trftt-ed en-vel^ped In-stino^tlYe-ly yault^d 



Qnestions :— 1. Who was fast approaching? How was he delayed? 2. How 
]ong had Eliza been in the village when Haley arrived? What did she do when 
she saw him? 3. How did she cross the river? 4. In what state did she reach 
the other side? 5. What did the man who helped her np the other side say? 
6. Where did he tell her to go? 7. What did he say that she had earned? 
8. What did Haley do ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Throw, pitch off ; overturn. 

2 Be-traoe^ follow back. 
Con-oen-trat-dd, brought together. 
E-spled', canght sight of. 

3 Nerved, armed. 

De8^pe>rate, hopeless; frantic; wild. 
Vanlt^ sheer over, cleared; 
jumped. 



In-stino-tive-ly, without thinking. 
5 Reo^-nized, knew. 

Pluok, courage ; bravery, [covered. 
8 En-y^-oped, wrapped around ; 

Floun^er-lng, moving ; rolling. 

Bar^rl-er, check; that which sepa- 
rates or comes between. 

Dis-oon-tent^-ly, sulkily. 



Summary :— After some delay, Haley, attended by two of Mr. Shelby's negroes, 
started in pursuit of Eliza. Her child had been asleep only about three-quarters 
of an hour when her pursuers rode into the village. She saw them pass the 
window of th^ room, and seizing her boy in her arms she ran for the river. 
Haley sprang from his horse and followed her. With one desperate leap Eliza 
reached the nearest piece of ice ; and then on to the next, and the next, and so 
she crossed the river. A man whom she knew helped her up the other side, and 
telling her that she had earned her liberty, he directed her where to go for help. 

Ezerdses :— 1. Parse and analyze: Haley sprang Jrom his horse andfoUotoed 
her. 

2. Fse as Nouns and Verbs— sleep, ground, cry, leap, despair. 

3. Make Sentences containing— eruption, irruption; ewe, yew, you; ewer, 
your. 

4. Write in your own words all you can remember of Eliza's escape from 
slavery. 



THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 

1. By Nebo's lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave : 
And no man knows that sep\Aci\iTe, 
And no man saw it e'er*, 
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For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 

2. That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth — 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun. 

3. Noiselessly as the Spring time 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves ; 
So without sound of music, 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 

The great procession swept. 

4. Perchance the bald old eagle. 

On gray Beth-peor's height. 
Out of his lonely eyrie 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot. 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not 

5. But when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum. 
Follow his funeral car •, 
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They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute-gun. 

6. Amid the noblest of the land 

We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honoured place, 

With costly marble drest. 
In the great minster transept, 

Where lights like glories fall. 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings, 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

7. This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword, 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen. 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men. 

8. And had he not high honour, — 

The hill-side for a pall, — 
To lie in state, while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave ; 

And God's own hand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave ? 

Mbs. C. F. Alexander. » 



New Words In this Iiesson. 
Beth-pe^ em-blaAzoned Mo^b pM-lo&^lthAT T%-^«t^^^* 
Mer ey-rie Ne^lM) T>ro-CftBl4aOTL \jcMi-%«V?^ 

(7T0) g 
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THE SKATER AND THE WOLVES. 



Notes and 

1 Ne-bo, one of the peaks of the moun- 
tains of Pisgah; the ridge, it is 
believed, on the north-east of the 
Dead Sea. 

Jor-dan, the chief river in Palestine. 

Vale, valley. 

Land of Mo-ah, on the eastern shores 
of the Dead Sea. 

Sep-nl-ohre, tomb ; grave. 

3 Verdure, green. 
Crown, top ; peak. 

4 Beth-pe^r was a town between the 

Dead Sea and the mountains. 
Ey-rie, eagle's nest. 

5 Re-versed^ turned back. 
Fu-ner-al car, hearse. 

Tell, say over.— Peals, sounds. 



Meanings. 

Min-ute-gnn, gun fired every minnte 
to show respect for the dead. 

6 Sage, wise man.— Bard, poet. 
Mincer tran-sept, part of a church. 

Great men are buried in West* 

minster Abbey. 
Choir, company of singers. 
Em-bla^ned, adorned with fignres. 

7 Pbi-los^-pher, learned man. 
Traced, wrote. 

Death^less page, books which are so 

good that men will always wish to 

Sage, wise. [read them. 

8 PaU, coffin cloth.— Tampers, candles. 

9 Mrs. C. P. Al-ex-an^er, the wife of 

an Irish bishop, and the author of 
numerous poems. 



Summary :— Before his death, we are told that Moses " went up from the 
plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho." After he had looked on the promised land, which he was not 
allowed to enter, he " died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor : but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day " (Deut. xxziv.). 
The last statement forms the text of the poem. It dwells on the silence and 
secrecy of the grand funeral ; contrasts it with the pomp and pageantry which 
attend the burial of the warrior, the poet, and the philosopher; and concludes 
that the honour done to Moses was far greater than that done to any of ttiem. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Moses went up from the plains ofMoah. 

2. Make into Adjectives— mountain, wave, angel, train, music, poet. 

3. Make Sentences containing— faint, feint; farther, farther; feat, feet; 
few, feu. 

4. Write all you know about Moses. 



-M- 



THE SKATER AND THE WOLVES. 

1. The following is an account of a remarkable 
escape from wolves in America, during the winter of 
1844 : — "I had left my friend's house one evening just 
before dusk, with the intention of skating a short 
distance up the noble river which glided directly 
before the door. The night was beautifully clear. 
A peerless moon rode through an occasional fleecy 
cJoud, and stars twinkled ixom l\iei ^^ ^xA Ixojca. 




every frost-covered tree in millions. Light also 
came glinting from ice, and snow-wreath, and in- 
crusted branches, as the eye followed for miles the 
broad gleam of the river, that like a jewelled zone 
swept between the mighty foresta on its banks. 
And yet all was still. The cold seemed to have 
frozen tree, and air, and water, and every living 
thing. Even the ringing of my skates echoed back 
from the hill with a startling clearness ; and the 
crackle of the ice, as I passed over it in my course, 
seemed to follow the tide of the river with light- 
ning speed. 

2. "I bad gone up the rivet newiVy \r«o tsAfts. 
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when, coming to a little stream which empties into 
the larger, I turned into it to explore its course. 
Fir and hemlock of a century's growth met over- 
head, and formed an archway radiant with frost- 
work. All was dark within ; but I was young and 
fearless, and as I peered into an unbroken forest 
that reared itself on the borders of the stream, I 
laughed with very joyousness. 

3. " My wild hurrah rang through the silent woods, 
and I stood listening to the echo that reverberated 
again and again, until all was hushed. Suddenly a 
sound arose, — it seemed to me to come from beneath 
the ice. It was low and tremulous at first, but it 
ended in one long wild yell ! I was appalled. Never 
before had such a noise met my ears. Presently I 
heard the bnishwood on shore crash, as though from 
the tread of some animal. The blood rushed to my 
forehead ; my energies returned, and I looked around 
me for some means of escape. 

4. " The moon shone through the opening at the 
mouth of the creek by which I had entered the 
forest, and considering this the best means of escape, 
I darted toward it like an arrow. It was hardly a 
hundred yards distant, and the swallow could scarcely 
have excelled me in flight; yet, as I turned my 
head to the shore, I could see several dark objects 
dashing through the brushwood at a pace nearly 
double in speed to my own. By their great speedy 
and the short yells which they occasionally gave, I 
knew at once that these were the much-dreaded 

gray Tvoives. 

5. " The bushes that skirled \)cie ^ox^ ^^^ ^-^ 
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with the velocity of lightning as I dashed on in my 
flight to pass the narrow opening. The outlet was 
neai'ly gained. A few seconds more, and I would be 
comparatively safe ; but in a moment my pursuers 
appeared on the bank above me, which here rose to 
the height of ten feet. There was no time for 
thought. I bent my head and dashed madly for- 
ward The wolves sprang, but, miscalculating my 
speed, fell behind, while their intended prey glided 
out upon the river ! 

6. " Nature turned me toward home. The light 
flakes of snow spun from the iron of my skates, and 
I was some distance from my pursuers, when their 
fierce howl told me I was still their fugitive. I 
did not look back; I did not feel afraid, or sorry, 
or glad : one thought of home, of the bright faces 
awaiting my return, and of their tears if they never 
should see me, — and then all the energies of body 
and mind were exerted for escape. 

7. " I was perfectly at home on the ice. Many 
were the days that I had spent on my good skates, 
never thinking that they would thus prove my only 
means of safety. Every half-minute a furioijs yelp 
from my fierce attendants made me but too certain 
that they were in close pursuit. Nearer and nearer 
they came. At last I heard their feet pattering on 
the ice ; I even felt their very breath and heard 
their snuffing scent ! Every nerve and muscle in 
my frame was stretched to the utmost tension. 

8. " The trees along the shore seemed to dance in 
an uncertain light, and my brain tviTii^^ ^\\Ja. tk^ 
own breathless speed ; yet still my "pxrreM^x^ ^^yscs^fc^ 
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to hiss forth their breath with a sound truly horri- 
ble, when an involuntary motion on my part turned 
me out of my course. The wolves, close behind, 
unable to stop, and as unable to turn on the smooth 
ice, slipped and fell, still going on far ahead. Their 
tongues were lolling out; their white tusks were 
gleaming from their bloody mouths ; their dark 
shaggy breasts were fleeced with foam ; and as they 
passed me their eyes glared, and they howled with 
fury. The thought flashed on my mind that by 
this means I could avoid them, — namely, by turn- 
ing aside whenever they came too near ; for, by the 
formation of their feet, they are unable to run on 
ice except in a straight line. 

9. "I immediately acted upon this plan. The 
wolves having regained their feet, sprang directly 
towards me. The race was renewed for twenty 
yards up the stream ; they were already close at 
my back, when I glided round and dashed directly 
past them. A fierce yell greeted my evolution, and 
the wolves, slipping on their haunches, sailed on- 
ward, presenting a perfect picture of helplessness 
and baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly a hundred 
yards at each turning. This was repeated two or 
three times, the animals becoming more excited and 
baffled every moment. 

10. "At one time, by delajdng my turning too 
long, my sanguinary antagonists came so near that 
they threw their white foam over my dress as they 
sprang to seize me, and their teeth clasped together 

like the spring of a fox-trap ! Had my skates 
fyiled fox one instant, — had 1 trrj^ei^ on ^ ^MvJl, qc 
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had my foot been caught in a fissure of the ice, — 
the story I am now telling would never have been 
told. 

11. "I thought over all the chances. I knew 
where they would first seize me if I fell. I thought 
how long it would be before I died ; and then of 
the search for my body, that would already have 
had its tomb : for oh ! how fast man's mind traces 
out all the dread colours of death's picture, only 
those who have been near the grim original can tell. 

12. "At last I came opposite the house, and my 
hounds — I knew their deep voices — roused by the 
noise, bayed furiously from their kennels. I heard 
their chains rattle ; how I wished they would break 
them ! — ^then I should have had protectors to match 
the fiercest denizens of the forest. The wolves, 
taking the hint conveyed by the dogs, stopped in 
their mad career, and after a few moments turned 
and fled. 

13. "I watched them until their forms disappeared 
over a neighbouring hill ; then, taking off my skates, 
I wended my way to the house, with feelings which 
may be better imagined than described. But even 
yet I never see a broad sheet of ice by moonlight 
without thinking of that snuffing breath, and those 
fearful things that followed me so closely down that 
frozen river." — W. Whitehead, 

14. Such is the strange tale of escape from the 
winter wolves of America. In Russia they are no 
less dreaded; and the traveller, even when flying 
over the snow in his swift sledge, oft^x^ fcida. ^^ 
speed of his horses barely suf^cient to t^'skm^ \^vssn. 
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from the hungry pack. On such occasions their 
merciless rapacity often proves his means of escape ; 
for no sooner does he shoot down one of the fore- 
most, than the whole pack crowd round it and tear 
it to pieces ! By such means time is gained, and 
the affrighted horses, fleeing at their utmost speed, 
at length dash with the sledge into the shelter of 
the long wished-for station. 

New Words in this Lesson, 
an-tag^nists ex-ceUed^ Jew^eUed re-mark^a-ble 

ap-palled^ fissure xniB-cal^-l&t-lng re-ver-ber-ftt-ed 

com-par-a-tlYe-ly for-ma^tlon oc-ca^sion-al-ly safk^gul-na-ry 
den-i-zens liaunch-es o-rig^i-nal ten-sion 

ev-o-lu-tlon In-vol-un-ta-ry ra-pa9-i-ty ▼e-lo9^i-ty 



Questions:—!. Where did this incident occur? At what time? 2. How far 
up the river had the skater gone when he turned into the forest? 3. What 
sounds did he hear in the forest ? 4. What did he see dashing through the brush- 
wood ? 5. What place of danger had he to fear ? Why did the wolves miss him ? 
6. What place did he try to reach ? 7. How did he know that they were in close 
pursuit ? 8. How was a plan of escape suggested to him ? 9. How did he carry 
it out? With what result? 10. What nearly happened ? 11. What were the 
skater's thoughts ? 12. What caused the wolves to return to the forest? 13. What 
thoughts does a broad sheet of ice by moonlight always bring to the writer? 
14. By what means do travellers in Russia often escape packs of wolves ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 In-cnist^d, covered with hoar-frost; 
Zone, belt or girdle, [crusted over. 

2 Hem-lock, a Canadian fir-tree, which 

grows to the height of eighty feet; 
not the poisonous herb. 
Ba^-ant, glittering; bright. 

3 Re-yer-ber-at-ed, resounded. 
Trem-u-lons, shaking; not loud or 

strong. 
Ap-palled^, in the greatest fear. 
En-er-gies, strength; powers. 

4 Ex-celled', beaten ; gone faster. 

5 Ve-l09-l-ty, swiftness. [being. 
Gom-par-a-tiye-ly, for the time 
Mis-cal^-lat-ing, not allowing for; 

reckoning wrongly. 
Zn-tend-ed prey, the skater; ihat\ IS l-ma^-V&A^tVkOug.ht about 



6 Fu-gi-tive, one who flees from 
danger. 

Ex-ert^d, put forth. 

7 At-tend-ants, pursuers; the wolves. 
Ten-sion, strain ; the full extent of 

one's powers. 

8 In-TOl-un-ta-ry, not intended. 
For-ma-tion, shape. 

9 Ev-o-lu-tlon, turning ; quick move- 
ment. 

Baf^fled, beaten ; disappointed. 

10 Saii%ul-na-ry, blood-thirsty. 
An-tag^nlsts, foes; the wolves. 
Fis-sure, crack. 

11 0-rig-i-nal, real thing. 

12 Den-i-zens, dwellers. 



which they hoped to devotir. \ 14 BAr>ptt^\- 
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Summary:— A gentleman in America oat skating one moonlight night was 
pursued by wolves. He kept out of their way by turning aside whenever they 
came too near him. In this way he managed to reach his home, when the 
baying of his hounds in their kennels so frightened the wolves that they turned 
and fled. The winter wolves of Russia are also very dangerous. 

BzeroiseB :— 1. Parse and analyze: The winter wolves o/Ruaeia are alio very 
dangerotis. 
■ 2. Make into Nouns— laugh, silent, distant, sorry, thinking, shoot. 

3. Make Sentences containing— flea, flee ; flew, flue ; fool, ftill ; frees, freeze ; 
ftirs, fane, firs. 

4. Write all you know about the Wolf. Give any wolf-story you have heard 
or read. 

♦» 



LOVE LIGHTENS LABOUR. 

1. A good wife rose from her bed one mom, 

And thought with a nervous dread 
Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 

Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 
There's the meals to get for the men in the field. 

And the children to send away 
To school, and the milk to be skimmed and churned; 

And all to be done this day. 

2. It had rained in the night, and all the wood 

Was wet as it could be ; 
There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 

A loaf of cake for tea. 
And the day was hot, and her aching head 

Throbbed wearily as she said : 
" If maidens but knew what good wives know, 

They would be in no haste to wed ! " 

3." Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?" 
Called the farmer from the well ; 
And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fell. 
« It was this," he said, and, coming n^ai, 
He smiled, and, stooping down, 
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KisBed her cheek, — "Twas thia; that you y 
And the dearest wife in town I " 



[best 



i. The farmer went back to the field ; and the wife, 

la a smiling and absent waj. 
Sang snatches of tender little aongs 

She'd not sung for many a day. 
And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 

Were white as the foam of the sea; 
Her bread was light, and her butter waa sweet, 

And as golden as it could be. 

5." Just think," the children all called in a breath — 
" Tom Wood has run off to sea ! 
He woaldn't, I know, if he'd only had 
Aa happy a home as we." 
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The night came down, and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said : 
" 'Tis so sweet to labour for those we love — 
It's not strange that maids will wed ! " 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ner-vons dread, fear caused by a 
want of energy. She was afraid 
that her work would be too much 
for her. 



2 The wood, firewood. 
8 Bronzed, brown ; sunbnmt. 
4 Snatch^, bits here and there. 
6 As we, as we have. 



Summary :— This poem is intended to show us that the hardest work becomes 
light when it is done for those whom we love, and who love us. The good wife 
had no heart to begin her heavy day's work, and wearily she went about it, till a 
few kindly words from her husband cheered her so that she forgot how much 
she had to do in her love for those for whom she laboured. 

Exercises :— l. Parse and analyze : Tfie good wife had no heart to begin her 
heavy day's toork. 

2. Use as Nouns and Yerbe— rose, thought, dread, milk, pain, labour. 

8. Make Sentences containing— gage, gauge ; gait, gate; gamble, gambol; 
gild, gnlld; gut, guilt. 

4. Show how we may each perform a labour of love— as a brother, or a sister, 
or a friend. 



-M- 



BALEGH AND QUEEN ELIZABETH.-I. 

1. They were soon launched on the princely 
bosom of the broad Thames, upon which the sun 
now shone forth in all its splendour. 

" There are two things scarce matched in the 
universe,'* said Walter to Blount, — " the sun in 
heaven, and the Thames on the earth." 

2. " The one will light us to Greenwich well 
enough," said Blount; " and the other would take us 
there a little faster, if it were ebb tide." 

" And this is all thou think'st — all thou carest — 
all thou deem'st the use of the King of Elements, 
and the King of Rivers, to guide three such poor 
caitiffs, as thyself, and me, and Tiacy , xx^oti ^wHS^*^ 
journey ot courtly ceremony I " 
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3. " It is no errand of my seeking, faith," replied 
Blount; " and I could excuse both the sun and the 
Thames the trouble of carrying me where I have no 
great mind to go, and where I expect but dog's 
wages for my trouble. And by my honour," he 
added, looking out from the head of the boat, " it 
seems to me as if our message were a sort of labour 
in vain ; for see, the Queen's barge lies at the stairs, 
as if her Majesty were about to take water." 

4. It was even so. The royal barge, manned 
with the Queen's watermen, richly attired in the 
regal liveries, and having the banner of England 
displayed, did indeed lie at the great stairs which 
ascended from the river; and along with it two or 
three other boats, for transporting such part of her 
retinue as were not in immediate attendance upon 
the royal person. The yeomen of the guard, the 
tallest and most handsome men whom England 
could produce, guarded with their halberds the 
passage from the palace gate to the river side, and 
all seemed in readiness for the Queen's coming 
forth, although the day was yet so early. 

5. "In truth, this bodes us no good," said Blount ; 
" it must be some perilous cause puts her Grace in 
motion at such an hour. By my counsel, we were 
best put back again, and tell the Earl what we have 
seen." 

" Tell the Earl what we have seen !" said Walter ; 

" why, what have we seen but a boat, and men with 

scarlet jerkins, and halberds in their hands ? Let 

us do his errand, and tell him what the Queen says 

m reply/' 
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6. So saying, he caused the boat to be pulled 
towards a landing-place at some distance from the 
principal one, which it would not, at that moment, 
have been thought respectful to approach, and 
jumped on shore, followed, though with reluctance, 
by his cautious and timid companion. As they 
approached the gates of the palace, one of the 
sergeant porters told them they could not at present 
enter, as her Majesty was in the act of coming 
forth. The gentlemen used the name of the Earl 
of Sussex ; but it proved no charm to the oflScer, 
who said in reply that it was as much as his post 
was worth to disobey in the least tittle the com- 
mands which he had received. 

7. " Nay, I told you as much before," said Blount ; 
" do, I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take boat 
and return." 

" Not till I see the Queen come forth," returned 
the youth composedly. 

" Thou art mad, stark mad !" answered Blount. 

" And thou," said Walter, " art turned coward of 
the sudden." 

8. At this moment the gates opened, and ushers 
began to come forth in array, preceded and flanked 
by the band of Gentlemen Pensioners. After this, 
amid a crowd of lords and ladies, yet so dis- 
posed around her that she could see and be 
seen on all sides, came Elizabeth herself, then 
in the full glow of what in a sovereign was 
called beauty, and who would in the lowest rank 
of life have been truly judged a ncJ^J^'^ ^^ox^, 

joined to striking and commandiiig ie«b\*\>x^'&- 
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9. Ralegh had probably never yet approached so 
near the person of his sovereign, and he pressed 
forward as far as the line of warders permitted, in 
order to avail himself of the present opportunity. 
His companion, on the contrary, kept drawing him 
back, till Walter shook him off impatiently, letting 
his rich cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder ; a 
natural action, which served, however, to display to 
the best advantage his well-proportioned person. 

10. Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his 
eager gaze on the Queen's approach with a mixture 
of respectful curiosity and modest yet ardent ad- 
miration, which suited so well with his fine features 
that the warders, struck with his rich attire and 
noble countenance, suffered him to approach the 
ground over which the Queen was to pass, some- 
what closer than was permitted to ordinary specta- 
tors. Thus the adventurous youth stood full in 
Elizabeth's eye, — an eye never indifferent to the 
admiration which she deservedly excited among her 
subjects, or to the fair proportions of outward form 
which chanced to distinguish any of her courtiers. 

11. Accordingly, she fixed her keen glance on 
the youth as she approached the place where he 
stood, with a look in which surprise at his boldness 
seemed to be unmingled with resentment, while a 
trifling incident happened which attracted her atten- 
tion towards him yet more strongly. The night 
had been rainy, and just where the young gentle- 
man stood a small quantity of mud interrupted the 
Queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the 

gallant, throwincr his cloak itom \i\^ ^Q>\i\.ftj£t,\si5i 
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it on the miry spot, so as to insure her stepping 
over it dty-shod. 

12, Elizabeth looked at the young man, who 







accompanied this act of devoted courtesy with 
a profound reverence, and a blush that overspread 
his whole countenance. The Queen was confused, 
and blushed in her turn, nodded her head, hastily 
passed on, and embarked in her barge without say- 
ing a, word. 

13. "Come along, Sir Coxcomb," said Bloxint; 
" your gay mantle will need the biMs\v to-iwj , "V 
wot." 
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" This cloak," said the youth, taking it up and 
folding it, " shall never be brushed while in my 
possession." 

" And that will not be long, if you learn not a 
little more economy." 

14. Their discourse was here interrupted by one 
of the band of pensioners. 

" I was sent," said he, after looking at them 
attentively, " to a gentleman who hath no cloak, or 
a muddy one. — ^You, sir, I think," addressing the 
younger cavalier, " are the man ; you Mrill please to 
follow me." 

" He is in attendance on me," said Blount, " on 
me, the noble Earl of Sussex's master of horse." 

" I have nothing to say to that," answered the 
messenger ; " my orders are directly from her 
Majesty, and concern this gentleman only." 

15, So saying, he walked away, followed by 
Walter, leaving the others behind, Blount's eyes 
almost starting from his head with the excess of 
his astonishment. At length he gave vent to it 
in an exclamation : " Who in the world would have 
thought this 1 " And shaking his head with a 
mysterious air, he walked to his own boat, em- 
barked, and returned to Deptford. 



ac-com-pa-nled 
Blount 
cai-tiffB 
cav-a-her^ 

Dept^ford 



New Words in this Lesson. 




El^mentB 


or^-na-iy 


eer^geant 


Oreen-wlch 


pro-por^tloned 


Bus^x 


lial-berdB 


re-luc-tance 


TraAsy 


In^-dent 


re-sentiment 


trans-port^inff 


jer^klnB 


ret^V-iL\)A 


a-ni-verse 


liv^r-ies 


reV-eT-^uctt 


^^IQStifiL 
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Qnestioxis:— 1. Where is the scene of the story laid? What two things did 
Walter say conld scarcely be matched? 2. Of what use did Blount say they were? 
What reply did Ralegh make? 8. Why did Blount think their errand was 
labour in vain ? 4. Describe the scene. 5. What did Blount propose ? How 
did Walter reply ? 6. What did he do ? 7. Whom was he determined to see ? 
8. What happened as they spoke ? 9. What did Ralegh do ? 10. How came the 
warders to allow him to approach the Queen ? 11. What incident brought him 
directly under the Queen's notice? 12. How did Elizabeth receive the act of 
courtesy ? 18. What did Ralegh say should never be done to his cloak while in 
his possession? 14. Who came in search of Walter? At whose request? 
15. What did BlouHt say of all this ? 



Notes and 

1 Thames, chief river of England. 

London stands on its banks. 

TT^nl-verse, world. 

Wal-ter, Sir Walter Ralegh, navi- 
gator and author, bom 1552. After 
his introduction to the Queen, as 
stated in this lesson, he became a 
great favourite. He first brought 
the potato and tobacco to England. 
In 1608 James I. imprisoned him 
in the Tower for taking part in the 
Main Plot. In 1616 he was re- 
leased, on promising to disclose a 
gold mine in South America. He 
failed, and was again imprisoned 
to please the Spanish €k)urt. He 
was executed on his former sen- 
tence, 161& 

2 Green-wloh (GHn'-UchX a town on 

the Thames, near London. 
Ebb tide, returning; going back to 

the ocean. 
Deem'st, supposes ; imagines. 
El-6-mentB, the atmosphere. 
Oai-tifts, fellows ; mean persons. 
Gonrt-ly oer^-mo-ny, an act which 

shows respect to the sovereign. 



Meanings. 

8 Dog's wag^s, a kick ; a repulse. 
Barge, a large boat. 

4 Be%al liy^-ies, dresses worn by 

the royal household. 
Ret-i-nue, attendants. 
Hal-berda, pole-axes; battle-axe 

fixed on long pole. 

5 Bodes, does not promise. 

The Earl, Earl of Sussex, who had 
sent Walter and Blount with a 
message to the Queen. 

Jer-kins, jackets ; short coats. 

6 Tit-tie, smallest part. 

8 Ushers, officers who introduce 

strangers, or walk before persons 
of rank. 
Oen-tle-men Pen^ion-ers, persons 
in receipt of a stated allowance 
for past services in attendance on 
the Queen. 

9 Well-pro-por^tioned, well-made. 
11 Re-sent-ment, anger ; displeasure. 

13 Sir Cox^mb, foolish fellow. 
E-con^-my, Uirif t ; carefulness. 

14 Gay-a-lier', military man. 

15 Vent, utterance, [near Greenwich. 
Dept-ford, a town on the Thames, 



Summary :— Ralegh, afterwards Sir Walter Ralegh, was brought directly 
under Queen Elizabeth's notice by an act of courtesy seldom shown even to a 
monarch. He was sent with a message to the Queein by the Earl of Sussex. 
Just as he arrived at the Palace of Greenwich, where her Majesty was staying, she 
came forth to enter her barge on the Thames. Seeing that a muddy place lay 
tight before the Queen, Ralegh laid his cloak on the miry spot for Elizabeth to 
step on. When the Queen had embarked in her barge she sent for Ralegh. 

Szarolses: — l. Parse and analyze: Balegh laid his cloak on the miry spot. 
2. Change to Nouns— princely, broad. Idle, courtly, carry, richly, royaL 
8. Make Sentences containing— goer, gore; groan, grown.; ^s^^^^^ 58^"^% 
gnest, guessed. 
4. Write All jrou know about Queen EUzabeUi. 
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1. The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, 
guided to the water side by the pensioner, who 
showed him considerable respect — a circumstance 
which to persons in his situation may be considered 
as an augury of no small consequence. He ushered 
him into one of the wherries which lay ready to 
attend the Queen's barge, which was already pro- 
ceeding up the river, with the advantage of that 
flood-tide of which, in the course of their descent, 
Blount had complained to his associates. 

2. The two rowers used their oars with such 
expedition at the signal of the gentleman pensioner, 
that they very soon brought their little skiff under 
the stern of the Queen's boat, where she sat -beneath 
an awning, attended by two or three ladies and the 
nobles of her household. She looked more than 
once at the wherry in which the young adventurer 
was seated, spoke to those around her, and seemed 
to laugh. 

3. At length one of the attendants, by the 
Queen's order apparently, made a sign for the 
wherry to come alongside ; and the young man was 
desired to step from his own skiff into the Queen's 
barge, which he performed with graceful agility at 
the fore part of the boat, and was brought aft to the 
Queen's presence, the wherry at the same time drop- 
ping into the rear. 

4. The youth underwent the gaze of Majesty, 
not the less gracefully that his self-possession was 

niiDgled with embarrassment. T\i^ ixixsAAfcd cloak 
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still hung upon his arm, and formed the natural 
topic with which the Queen introduced the conver- 
sation. 

" You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our 
service, young man. We thank you for your 
service, though the manner of offering it was un- 
usual and something bold." 

" In a sovereign's Aeed,*' answered the youth, " it 
is each liegeman's duty to be bold." 

5. " That was well said, my lord," said the 
Queen, turning to a grave person who sat by her, 
and answered with a grave inclination of the head, 
and something of a mumbled assent. — " Well, young 
man, your gallantry shall not go unrewarded. Go 
to the wardrobe-keeper, and he shall have orders to 
supply the suit which you have cast away in our 
service. Thou shalt have a suit, and that of the 
newest cut, I promise thee, on the word of a prin- 
cess." 

6. " May it please your Grace," said Walter, 
hesitating, " it is not for so humble a servant of 
your Majesty to measure out your bounties ; but if 
it became me to choose — " 

" Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said 
the Queen, interrupting him. " Fie, yoimg man ! I 
take shame to say that in our capital such and so 
various are the means of thriftless folly, that to give 
gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, and furnishing 
them with the means of self-destruction. If I live 
and reign, these means of unchristian excess shall 
be abridged. Yet thou mayest be poot " %\v^ ^'ifc^^ 
" or thy parents may be — It E\vaW V^ ^cJA.V^ ^^nv 
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wilt; but thou shalt answer to me for the use 
ont. 

7. Walter waited patiently until the Queen had 
done, and then modestly assured her that gold was 
still less in his wish than the raiment her Majesty 
had before offered. 

" How, boy," said the Queen, " neither gold nor 
garment ? What is it thou wouldst have of me, 
then r 

" Only permission, madam — if it is not asking 
too high an honour — permission to wear the cloak 
which did you this trifling service." 

8. " Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou 
silly boy !" said the Queen. 

" It is no longer mine," said Walter. " When 
your Majesty's foot touched it, it became a fit 
mantle for a prince, but far too rich a one for its 
former owner." 

The Queen again blushed, and endeavoured to 
cover by laughing a slight degree of not unpleas- 
ing surprise and confusion. 

9. " Heard you ever the like, my lords ? The 
youth's head is turned with reading romances. I 
must know something of him, that I may send him 
safe to his friends. — What is thy name and birth ?" 

" Ralegh is my name, most gracious Queen ; the 
youngest son of a large but honourable family of 
Devonshire." 

" Ralegh ? " said Elizabeth after a moment's 
recollection ; " have we not heard of your service in 
Ireland ?" 

''I have been so fortunate as to Sio ^otcl^ ^fcxvlce 
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there, madam," replied Ralegh ; " scarce, however, of 
consequence sufficient to reach your Grace's ears." 

10. " They hear farther than you think of," 
said the Queen graciously, " and have heard of a 
youth who defended a ford in Shannon against a 
whole band of rebels, until the stream ran purple 
with their blood and his own." 

" Some blood I may have lost," said the youth, 
looking down ; " but it was where my best is due, 
and that is in your Majesty's service." 

11. The Queen paused, and then said hastily, 
" You are very young to have fought so well and 
to speak so well. So hark ye. Master Ralegh, see 
thou fail not to wear thy muddy cloak, till our 
pleasure be further known. And here," she added, 
giving him a jewel of gold, " I give thee this to 
wear at the collar." 

Ralegh, to whom nature had taught those 
courtly arts which many scarcely acquire from long 
experience, knelt; and, as he took from her hand the 
jewel, kissed the fingers which gave it. 

From. " KenUtoorth" one of the Waverley Novels^ by Sm Walter Scott.^ 





New Words in tbls Lesson. 




a-bridged^ 

a-gU^l-ty 

as-so^-ates 


con^e-quence 

con-sid^-a-ble 

Dev^n-Bblre 


foF^tu-nate 
gal-lant-ry 
hon^or-a-Vle 


rec-ol-lec>tion 

ro-manc^B 

Bhan-non 


au-gu-ry 
awn-lnc: 


ex-pe-dl-tion 
ex-pe^ri-ence 


liege^man 
ral-ment 


wher-iy 
wher^rles 



Questions :— l. Where did the pensioner take Ralegh ? 2. What notice did 
the Qaeen take of him? 3. What invitation did he receive? 4. What formed 
the natural topic of their conversation ? 5. What reward did the Qaeen promise 
him ? 6. Thinking he preferred gold, what did the Queen say? 7. What did he 
ask? 8. Why? 9. What did the Queen wish to knoNV^ Ol ^Ya^^V^^^^xv^^sav 
remind her? 10. What service had Ralegh rendered^ \1. Nf\i%X'^Tm\%ssvRrcL^^ 
Uw Qaeen gnuit bim f With what did she piesent Yi\m ».t ^% vusi^ \^xsv^\ 
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LADY CLARE. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Au^gu-ry, omen; sign; that wliich 
Flood-tide, incoming tide, [foretells. 
As-so^i-ates, companions. 

2 Ez-pe-dl-tion, speed. 
Awn-in^ covering ; screen. 
Ad-vent-u-rer, one who seeks oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

3 Graoe^ful a-gil-i-ty, easy, quick 

movement; not awkward. 

4 Em-bar-rass-ment, bashfnlness ; a 

holding back. 



Top-io, subject; thing spoken of. 
Llege-man's, loyal subject's. 
6 Thrift-less fol-ly, wasteful spend- 
ing of money. 
A-bridged^, cut short; made less. 
9 Bo-xnanc^s, fanciful stories unlike 

real life. 
10 Shan-non, a river in Ireland. 
12 Sir Walter Soott See note on 
page 35. 



Summary :— By the Queen's command Ralegh was taken into Her Majesty's 
presence. The mudded cloak still hung upon his arm. Elizabeth thanked him 
for his service, and promised to give him a suit of the newest cut as a reward. 
This he declined, asking only permission to wear the cloak, his own cloak, on 
which Her Majesty's foot had been placed. The Queen, pleased with the request, 
bid him wear the muddy cloak till her pleasure should be further known, and 
gave him a jewel of gold to wear at the collar. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Ralegh wastakeninto Her Majesty's presence. 

2. Change to Adjectives— respect, topic, service, duty, gold, shame, youth, 
honour. 

3. Make Sentences containing— hall, haul ; haven, heaven ; hew, hoe. 

4. Write all you know about Sir Walter Ralegh. 
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LADY CLARE. 

1. It was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

2. I trow they did not part in scorn ; 

Lovers long betrothed were they : 
They two will wed the morrow mom ; 
God's blessing on the day. 



3." He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands, so broad and fair ;- 
He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well," said "La-d^ C\^t^. 
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4. In there came old Alice the nurse ; 

Said, "Who was this that went from theel" — 
" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare ; 
" To-morrow he weds with ma" 

5." O God be thanked !" said Alice the nurse, 
" That all comes round so just and fair ; — 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

6." Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse," 
Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak so wildl" — 
" As Grod*s above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth — ^you are my child. 

7." The old EarFs daughter died at my breast — 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 
I buried her like my own sweet child. 
And put my child in her stead." 

8.** Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother," she said, " if this be true ; 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

9." Nay, now, my child," said Alice the nurse ; 
" But keep the secret for your life. 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's 
When you are man and wife." 

10." If I'm a beggar bom," she said, 

" I will speak out, for I dare not lie ; — 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold^ 
And fling the diamond iieft\L\aftfe\5^ V 
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11." Nay, now, my child," said Alice the nurse ; 
" But keep the secret all ye can." — 
She said, " Not so ; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man." 

12." Nay, now, what faith?" said Alice the nurse ; 
" The man will cleave unto his right." — 
" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Though I should die, to-night !" 

13. " Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee." — 
" O mother, mother, mother," she said, 
" So strange it seems to me. 

14." Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear, — 
My mother dear, if this be so ; 
And lay your hand upon my head. 
And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

15. She clad herself in a russet gown ; 
She was no longer Lady Clare : 
She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 

• 16. The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 
Dropt her head in the maiden's hand, 
And followed her all the way. 

17. Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 
" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower oi t\i© ea.T\}!a.V' 
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18 If I come dreat like a village maid 
I am but as my fortuoes are — 
I am a beggar bom, she said, 
" And not the Lady Clare." 



1 9. "Play me 1 
" For I a 

Play me no tricks," said Loi^d Rawa-Vi-, 
" Four n'ddle ia hard to xeai." 



o tricks," said Lord Bonald, 
■a yours in word and deed ; — 
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20. O, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail ; 
She looked into Lord Ronald's eyes, 
And told him all her nurse's tale. 

21. He laughed a laugh of merry scorn; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood : 
" If you are not the heiress bom, 

And I," said he, " the next in blood — 

22." If you are not the heiress born. 

And I," said he, " the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow morn. 

And you shall still be Lady Clare." 

Alfred Tennyson. 23 



be-trothed^ 
brooch 



Nov Words in tills Lesson. 
Clare heiress 

drest neck^lace 



Ron^d 
ros^set 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Doe, female of the fallow deer. 

2 Trow, trust ; believe. 
Be-trothed^, engaged to be married ; 

pledged. 
8 Birth, rank or xwsition. 

7 Stead, place. 

8 Due, rights. 

12 Cleave, hold fast. 
15 Rus-set gown, coarse dress of a 
reddish-brown colour. 
Dale, valley.— Down, hill. 



19 Riddle, puzzle. 

21 Next in blood, nearest relation. 

22 Law-ful heir, heir by birth. 

23 Ten-ny-son, Al-fred, Lord, ap- 

pointed Poet Laureate (or king's 
poet, one decked with laurel) in 
1850, in succession to Wordsworth, 
was born in 1809. Among his 
poems are the May Queen, the 
Charge oj Vie Light Brigade, In 
Memoriam, Enoch Arden, etc. 



Summary :— This poem is a genuine ballad — a simple story in verse, with dia- 
logue. The points to be noted are, Lady Clare's honesty and self-sacrifice, when 
she discovered her humble birth, and the wrong she had done her cousin ; and 
Lord Ronald's constancy, showing that he had not loved Lady Clare for her lands, 
but for herself. The sudden awakening of the filial instinct in the daughter is 
also very touching. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : This poem is a genuine ballad. 

2. Use as Nouns and Verbs— blow, scorn, nurse, mind, lie. 

3. Make Sentences containing— hide, hied; hie, high; hoard, horde; holy, 
wlionjr. 

4. Write a abort description of Harveal Time -vmdist lYie head»— tim« cf year, 
crops, reapers f benejlts of a good horuest. 
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ECONOMY OF TIME. 

1. A celebrated Italian was wont to call his time 
his estate ; and it is true of this as of other estates 
of which the young come into possession, that it is 
rarely prized till it is nearly squandered. Habits 
of idleness once firmly fixed cannot be suddenly 
thrown off, and the man who has wasted the pre- 
cious hours of life's seed-time finds that he cannot 
reap a harvest in life's autumn. Lost wealth may 
be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by study, 
lost health by temperance or medicine ; but lost 
time is gone for ever. 

2. In the long list of excuses for the neglect 
of duty, there is none which drops oftener from 
men's lips, or which is founded on more of self- 
delusion, than the want of leisure. People are 
always cheating themselves with the idea that they 
would do this or that desirable thing, " if they only 
had time." It is thus that the lazy and the selfish 
excuse themselves from a thousand things which 
conscience dictates to be done. Now, the truth is, 
there is no condition in which the chance of doing 
any good is less than in that of leisure. 

3. Go, seek out the men who have done the 
most for their own and the general good, and you 
will find they are — who? Wealthy, leisurely 
people, who have abundance of time to themselves, 
and nothing to do ? No ; they are the men who 
are in ceaseless activity from January to December. 
Such men, however pressed with busmfts&.^x^ ^i^NVv^^^ 
found capable of doing a little 'nxore ; ^xA^^\5l\s^'5>?:3 
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rely on them in their busiest seasons with ten times 
more assurance than on idle men. 

4. There is an instinct that tells us that the man 
who does much is most likely to do more, and to do 
it in the best manner. The reason is, that to do 
increases the power of doing ; and it is much easier 
for one who is always exerting himself to exert 
himself a little more, than for him who does nothing 
to rouse himself to action. 

5. Give a busy man ten minutes to write a letter, 
and he will dash it off at once ; give an idle man 
a day, and he will postpone it till to-morrow or 
next week. There is a momentum in the active 
man which of itself almost carries him to the mark, 
just as a very light stroke will keep a hoop 
a-going, while a smart one was required to set it 
in motion. 

6. The men who do the greatest things do them 
not so much by fitful efforts, as by steady, unremit- 
ting toil — by turning even the moments to account. 
They have the genius for hard work, — the most 
desirable kind of genius. A continual dropping 
wears the stone. A little done this hour and a 
little the next hour, day by day, and year by year, 
brings much to pass. Even the largest houses are 
built by laying one stone upon another. 

7. Complain not, then, of your want of leisure to 
do anything. Rather thank God that you are not 
cursed with leisure ; for a curse it proves, in nine 
cases out of ten. What if, to achieve some good 
work which you have deeply at heart, you can 

never command an entire mon^iJci, «u n^^^, ot ^^^tl & 
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day ? Shall you therefore stand still, and fold your 
arms in despair ? No ; the thought should only 
stimulate and urge you on to do what you can do 
in this swiftly passing life of ours. 

8. Try what you can build up from the broken 
fragments of your time, rendered more precious by 
their brevity. It is said that in the Mint the floor 
of the gold-working room is a net-work of bars, to 
catch the falling grains of the precious metal ; and 
that when the day's labour is done the bars are 
removed, and the golden dust is swept up, to be 
melted and coined. 

9. Learn from this the nobler economy of time. 
Glean up its golden dust; economize with the utmost 
care those raspings and parings of life, those leavings 
of days and bits of hours, which most persons sweep 
out into the waste of life ; and you will be rich in 
leisure. Rely upon it, if you are a miser of 
moments, if you hoard up and turn to account 
odd minutes and half-hours, you will at last be 
wealthier in knowledge, wealthier in good deeds 
harvested, than thousands whose time is all their 
own. 

10. The biographer of George Stephenson tells 
us that the smallest fragments of his time were 
regarded by him as precious, and that "he was 
never so happy as when improving them." For 
years Benjamin Franklin strove, with inflexible 
resolution, to save for his own instruction every 
minute that could be won. 

11. Henry Kirke White leariie^ G(t^^ ^\Svfc 
walking to and from a lawyer's offi.c^. \an\xv^\»'^"^^ 
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taught himself Latin grammar while working at 
the loom. Hugh Miller found time while pursuing 
his trade as a stone-mason, not only to read, but to 
write, cultivating his style till he became one of the 
most successful authors of the day. 

12. The small stones that fill up the crevices are 
almost as essential to the firm wall as the great 
stones; and so the wise use of spare time contributes 
not a little to the building up of a man's mind in 
good proportions, and with strength. If you really 
prize mental culture, or are sincerely anxious to do 
any good thing, you will find time, or Tnake time 
for it, sooner or later, however engrossed with other 
employments. A failure to accomplish it can only 
prove the feebleness of your will, not that you 
lacked time for its execution. 

13. Franklin said: "Dost thou love life? then 
do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is 
made of." And how many of us may say with 
Horace Mann : " Lost, yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for 
they are gone for ever." 



a-cMeve' 

ac-tiv^i-ty 

bi-og-ra-pher 

brev^i-ty 

bas^i-est 

crev-i^-es 



New Words in tills Lesson. 



de-lu^ion 

de-Blr^-ble 

e-con^mize 

en-grossed' 

es-sen-tial 

ez-e-cn-tion 



In-flez^i-ble 

lei-sore 

Uv-ing-Btone 

ment^ 

mo-ment-um 

post-pone' 



pnr-BU-lng 

sin-cere^ly 

squandered 

Ste^phen-Bon 

Btim-u-late 

un-re-mit^tlng 



Qaestiona :—l. Wb&t did a celebrated Italian call his time ? What is trne of 

iAat, as of other estates ? Wherein doea \o%\. \iav« ^\fi«t Itom lost wealth? 

2. For what ia want of leisure a common excnae^ WVi's Sa NX. %.>a%A. ouaX V^^K^ 
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Ill 



are the men who do most for the general good ? 4. Why is it that the man who 
does much is likely to do more ? 6. Compare a busy and an idle man. 6. What 
is the most desirable kind of genius ? 7. What does leisure prove in nine cases 
out of ten ? To what should the thought of the impossibility of finding leisure 
stimulate you? 8. Describe the floor of the gold-working room in the Mint. 
What is the object of this? 9. What lesson may be learned from this? 
10, 11. Mention instances of great men who made good use of their spare 
moments. 12. What are almost as essential to the firm wall as the great stones? 
How is this applied to time ? 13. Give quotations from Franklin and Horace 
Mann showing the value of time. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 E-state', property; possessions. 
Squandered, spent ; wasted. 
Seed-time, youth; au-tumn, old 

age. 
Tem-per-ance, carefulness in eating 
and drinking. 

2 Self-de-lu^on, deceiving of one- 

self. 
Leisure, spare time. 
De-sir^a-ble, good ; to be wished for. 
Dic-tates, commands ; points out. 

3 Jan-u-a-ry to De-cem-ber, the be- 

ginning to the end of the year. 

5 Post-pone^ put off. 
Mo-ment^um, moving force; the 

tendency of a moving body to go 
on by its own weight 

6 Un-re-mit-ting, constant. 

7 A-oUeve'', do ; finish. 
Stim-u-late, spur on. 

8 Mint, place where money is coined. 
Rasp^ings and par-ings, scraps; 

odd moments. 
10 Bi-^g-ra-pher, writer of the life of. 
George Ste-phen-son (1781-1848), 
inventor of the locomotive steam- 
engine. He was son of a colliery 



fireman, and began life by herding 
cows. 

Ben-ja-min Frank-lin (1706-1790), 
an American patriot and philoso- 
pher. Ho proved lightning and 
the electric fluid to be the same. 
One of his earliest publications was 
Poor Richard's Almanac, contain- 
ing the maxims entitled " The Way 
to Wealth." 

In-flez-i-ble, unyielding; firm. 

11 Hen-ry Kirke White (1785-1806), an 

English poet. 

Liv-ing-stone (1813-1873), the great- 
est of African travellers. He went 
to South Africa as a missionary in 
1840, and did not return to England 
till 1856. He went out again in 
1858, and remained till 1864. He 
went out once more in 1865, and 
died there. 

Hugh Millar (1802-1856), an eminent 
geologist; began life as a stone- 
mason.' Author of "The Old Red 
Sandstone." 

12 Ment-al cul-tnre, education of the 

mind. 



Summary :— The value of time cannot be estimated. Time once lost is lost 
for ever. We often say what we would do if we only had time. This is often 
but an excuse for laziness and selfishness. The busiest men have always the 
most time at their disposal, for they know how to make the best use of it. We 
must learn to gather up the minutes, for we find that by making good use of 
them men have done great things. 

Bxerdses :— l. Parse and analyze : The busiest men have always the most tim^. 

2. Change to Nouns— Italian, prized, lazy, selfish, vealthy, leisurely, 
mentaL 

8. Make Sentences containing— idle, idol; impostor, imposture; indite, 
indict 

4. Write all you can about making a right use of our Time. Show how a !«« 
minutes a day may produce great results. 



I 
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BARBARA FRIETOHIE. 

1. Up from the meadows, rich with corn, 
Clear from the cool September mom, 
The clustered spires of Frederick stand. 
Green- walled by the hills of Maryland. 

2. Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep ; 
Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde. 

3. On that pleasant mom of the early fall, 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 
Over the mountains winding down, 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town, 

4. Forty flags with their silver stars. 
Forty flags with their silver bars. 
Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
Of noon looked down and saw not one I 

5. Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then. 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 
Bravest of all in Frederick town. 

She took up the flag the men hauled down. 

6. In her attic window the staff she set. 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 
Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

T. Under his slouch-hat left and right 
He glanced ; the old i^a^ mei\.\jc\& «v^\^ 
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" Halt ! " — ^the dust-brown ranks stood fast ; 
" Fire !" — out blazed the rifle blast. 

8. It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gasL 
Quick as it fell from the broken staff 

• Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

9. She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal wilL 

" Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

10. A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 
The noble nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman's deed and word. 

11. "Who touches a hair of yon gray head, 

Dies like a dog. March on 1 " he said. 
All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet. 

12. All day long the free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host j 
Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 

13. And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 
Barbara Frietchie's work is o'er, 

And the rebel rides on his raid no more. 

14. Honour to her ! and let a teat 

Fall, for her sake, on Stoii€>^«SiS^'V>\«t\ 
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Over Barbara Frietchie's grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 

15. Peace and order and beauty, draw 
Hound thy symbol of light and law ; 
And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below, in Frederick town ! 



J. G. WHITnER.l« 



Bar-bar-^ 
Frederick 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Friet^chie Ma^ry-land 

horde ri-fle 



Stone^wall 
sym-bol 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Clus-tered spires, many spires 

crowded together. 

Fred-erick, a town in Maryland, 40 
miles west of Baltimore. It is not 
far from the Bine Ridge, a branch 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
is therefore said to be "green- 
walled by the hills," — surrounded 
by the hills as by a natural walL 

Ma-ry-land, one of the United States 
of North America. 

2 Garden of the Lord, Paradise. 
Beb^l horde, the Southern or Con- 
federate army; so called because 
they rebelled against the United 
States Government. 

3 Early fall, beginning of autumn. 

Lee's first invasion of Maryland 
took place early in September 1862. 
Lee, General Robert, commander-in- 
chief of the Confederate army. 

4 For-ty flags, etc The flag of the 

Union has white stars on a blue 
ground in the upper comer next 



the staff, and red and white ban 
in the body of the flag. 

6 Stone-wallJack^n. Thomas Jack- 

son, one of the bravest of Lee's 
generals, bom 1826. He was 
called " Stonewall" from the say- 
ing at the battle of Bidl's Run that 
his brigade "would stand like a 
stone wall." After the battle of 
Chancellorsville, May 2, 1863, he 
was fired on by his own men by 
mistake, and died a week after- 
wards. 

7 Slouoh-hat, hat with a broad brim. 

8 Silken scarf, flag made of silk. 

13 Hill-gaps, hollows between the hills. 
Rides on his raid, rides about to do 

mischief. 

14 Bier, carriage that bears a cofiAn. 

15 Sym-bol of light and law, the flag 

of the Union. 

16 John Oreen-leaf Whlt^ti-er, an 

American poet ; an earnest oppo- 
nent of slavery. 



Summary:— During the American Civil War (see Note, page 217), in which 
the Southern States made war upon the Northern States with the object of 
breaking up the Union, an old woman shows the flag of the Union at her attic 
window, in deflance of the Confederates (Southern soldiers) under Stonewall 
Jackson. Jackson respects her courage and her loyalty. 

Exercises : — l. Parse and analyze : Jackson respects her eourcme and her loyalty. 
2. Use as Nouns and Adjectives— September, round, rebel, mountain, xilla 
3. Make Sentences containing— jam, jamb; Jester, gesture; Jury, Jewry; 
kernel, colonel; km, kiln. 
4, Tell the story of Barbara Frletchie in yonx o^«ti^otQ&. 
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SCENES FBOM '^UNOLE TOITS OABIN/'-Part n. 



VIL SENATOR BIRD. 

1. The light of the cheerful fire shone on the 
rug and carpet of a cosy parlour as Senator Bird, 
on his return from Washington, sat talking with 
his wife. 

" Well," said she, after the business of the tea- 
table was over, " and what have they been doing in 
the Senate ? " 

Now, it was a very unusual thing for gentle 
little Mrs. Bird ever to trouble her head with what 
was going on in the House of the State, wisely con- 
sidering that she had quite enough to do to mind 
her own. Mr. Bird therefore opened his eyes in sur- 
prise, and said, " Not very much of importance." 

2. "Well; but is it true that they have been 
passing a law forbidding people to give meat and 
drink to those poor coloured folks that come along ? 
I heard they were talking of some such law, but I 
didn't think any Christian legislature would pass it." 

" Why, Mary, you are getting to be a politician 
all at once." 

" No, no ; nonsense ! I wouldn't give a fig for 
all your politics generally ; but I think this is some- 
thing downright cruel and unchristian. I hope, 
my dear, no such law has been passed ?" 

3. "There has been a law passed forbidding 
people to help off the slaves that come over from 
Kentucky, my dear." 

" Anrf what is the Jaw ? It does Tio\. ioxVsv^ ^^s. \.o 
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shelter these poor creatures a night, does it ? and to 
give them something comfortable to eat, and a few 
old clothes, and send them quietly away ? " 

4. "Why, yes, my dear; that would be aiding 
and abetting, you know." 

Mrs. Bird was a timid little woman, with mild 
blue eyes, and the gentlest, sweetest voice in the 
world. Her husband and children were her entire 
world, and in these she ruled more by entreaty and 
persuasion than by command or argument. 

5. On the present occasion Mrs. Bird rose quickly 
with very red cheeks, and walked up to her husband 
with quite a resolute air, and said in a determined 
tone, " Now, John, I want to know if you think 
such a law as that is right and Christian ? " 

" You won't shoot me now, Mary, if I say I do ? " 
" I never could have thought it of you, John. 
You didn't vote for it ? " 

" Even so, my fair politician." 

6. "You ought to be ashamed, John. Poor, 
homeless, houseless creatures ! It's a shameful, 
wicked, abominable law, and 111 break it, for one, 
the first time I get a chance ; and I hope I shall 
have a chance, I do ! Things have got to a pretty 
pass if a woman can't give a warm supper and a 
bed to poor, starving creatures, just because they 
are slaves, and have been abused and oppressed all 
their lives, poor things ! " 

7. " But, Mary, just listen to me. Your feelings 
are all quite right, dear, and interesting, and I love 

you for them ; but then, dear, we mustn't suffer 
oar feeling3 to run away wiftv o\3it '^M^^Kj^fcx^' 
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" Now, John, I don't know anything about poli- 
tics, but I can read my Bible ; and there I see that 
I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and com- 
fort the desolate ; and that Bible I mean to follow." 

8. " Now listen to me, Mary, and I can state to 
you a very clear argument to show — " 

" Oh, nonsense, John ! you can talk all night, but 
you couldn't do it. I put it to you, John : would 
yoTJb now turn away a poor, shivering, hungry 
creature from your door, because he was a runaway ? 
Would you, now ? " 

9. "Of course it would be a very painful duty," 
began Mr. Bird in a moderate tone. 

" Duty, John ! don't use that word ! You know 
it isn't a duty — it can't be a duty ! The poor 
creatures suffer enough with cold and hunger and 
fear without everybody's turning against them ; and, 
law or no law, I never will, so help me God ! " 

1 0. " Mary, Mary, my dear, let me reason with 
you." 

" I hate reasoning, John — especially reasoning on 
such subjects. There's a way you political folks 
have of coming round and round a plain, right thing. 
I know you well enough, John. You don't believe 
it's right anymore than I do; and you wouldn't do 
it any sooner than I." 

New Words in tills Lesson, 

arbet^tinfi: en-treat^y pol-i-tics res^-Iute 

arbom-i-na-Ue leg-is-la-tore po-Ut^i-cal Senate 

az%u-mexLt per-sua-sion pol-i-tl^cian sen^-tor 



QnagtlonB :— l. What qnestion did Mrs. Bird ask li«t \ina\»aA\ ^"^ITcvi ^^"Os&s^ 
surprise him f 2. Wh&t l&wdid she inquire about^ ^VYla\.Nro&>^'Kt o^VDNRrck-^V \Jo»iw 
Uwf 8. Wb»t did Mr. Bird say that the law foTY>ade^ 'WhaX dJA^^.^Vc^ t«fi»> 
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4. Why must help be refused? What kind of woman was Mrs. Bird? 6. What 
effect had Mr. Bird's answers on his wife ? What was her next question? What 
did her husband say that he had done ? 6. What did she say that she would do ? 
7. What argument did Mr. Bird use? What was his wife's reply? 8. What 
question did she put to him? 9. What did he answer? On what word did his 
wife stop him ? What did she say about duty ? 10. What was her opinion of her 
husband's belief? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Sen-a-tor, law -maker; member of 

Senate or Parliament 
Wash-ing-ton, capital of the United 

States of America. 
Sen-ate, Council; governing body; 

Parliament. 

2 Pass-ing a law, the Fugitive Slave 

Law, which commanded all good 
citizens to help a slave-holder in his 
attempts to recapture a runaway 



slave, and punish those who assisted 

the slave. Passed 1850. 
Leg-is-la-tnre, body of men who 

make laws. 
Pol-i-tl^an, one interested in pnblic 

affairs. 
Pol-i-tios, pnblic affairs. 
4 A-bet-ting, helping. 

6 Vote for, support ; say Yes. [right 

7 Judgement* power to decide for the 



Summary : — Senator Bird, having returned from his duties in the Senate or 
Parliament at Washington, was questioned by his wife respecting a new law— the 
Fugitive Slave Law— passed in the interests of slave-holders. Mrs. Bird was 
very indignant that such a cruel and unchristian law should have been passed, 
and hoped that she might have a chance of breaking it. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analzye : Senator Bird was questioned by his toife. 

2. Change into Adjectives— importance, law, woman, voice, world, hunger. 

3. Make Sentences containing— lade, laid ; lain, lane ; lair, layer ; lapse, laps. 

4. Write a description of a Thunderstorm. 



VIII. AMONG FRIENDS. 

1. At this critical juncture old Cudjoe, the black 
man-of-all-work, put his head in at the door, and 
wished " missis would come into the kitchen." 

After a moment his wife's voice was heard at the 
door in a quick, earnest tone, " John, John, I do wish 
you'd come here a moment." 

2. He laid down his paper and went into the 
kitchen, and started, quite amazed at the sight that 
presented itself :— A young and slender woman, with 

garments torn and frozen, with both shoes gone, and 
the stockings torn away IroiaYvet q.\x\. ^sA\Ji<bftidi3Mj 
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feet, was laid back in a detidly swoon upon two 
chairs. There was the impress of the despised 
race on her face. 

3. " Poor creature 1 " said Mrs. Bird, compassion- 
ately, as the, woman slowly unclosed her large dark 
eyes, and looked vacantly at her. Suddenly an 
expression of agony crossed her face, and she sprang 
up, saying, " Oh, my Harry ! Have they got him ?" 

The boy at this jumped from Cudjoe's knee, and 
running to her side put up his arms. " Oh, he*s 
here ! — ^he's here ! " she exclaimed. 

4. " Oh, ma'am," said she wildly to Mrs. Bird, 
" do protect us ! don't let them get him ! " 

" Nobody shall hurt you here, poor woman," said 
Mrs. Bird encouragingly. " You are safe ; don't be 
afraid." 

" God bless you," said the woman, covering her 
face and sobbing ; while the little boy, seeing her 
crying, tried to get into her lap. 

5. " You needn't be afraid of anything ; we are 
friends here, poor woman ! Tell me where you came 
from, and what you want," said Mrs. Bird. 

" I came from Kentucky," said the woman. 

" How did you come ? " said Mr. Bird. 

" I crossed on the ice." 

" Crossed on the ice ? " said every one present. 

** Yes," said the woman slowly, " I did. God help- 
ing me, I crossed on the ice ; for they were behind 
me — ^right behind, and there was no other way." 

6. " Oh, missis," said Cudjoe, " the ice is all in 
broken-up blocks, a-swinging up and dowiL ixv tJs5^ 
water J " 
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" I know it was — I know it ! " said she wildly ; 
" but I did it ! I wouldn't have thought I could — 
I didn't think I should get over ; but I didn't care ! 
I could but die if I didn't. The Lord helped me : 
nobody knows how much the Lord can help them 
till they try," said the woman with a flashing eye. 

7. " Were you a slave ? " said Mr. Bird. 

" Yes, sir ; I belonged to a man in Kentucky." 
" Was he unkind to you ? " 
" No, sir ; he was a good master. 
" And was your mistress unkind to you ? " 
" No, sir ; she was always good to me." 
" What could induce you to leave a good home, 
then, and run away, and go through such dangers ?" 

8. The woman looked up at Mrs. Bird with a 
keen, scrutinizing glance, and it did not escape her 
that she was dressed in deep mourning. 

" Ma'am," she said suddenly, " have you ever lost 
a child ?" The question was unexpected, and it 
was thrust on a new wound, for it was only a 
month since a darling child of the family had 
been laid in the grave. 

9. Mr. Bird turned round and walked to the 
window, and Mrs. Bird burst into tears; but recover- 
ing her voice, she said, " Why do you ask that ? 
I have lost a little one." 

" Then you will feel for me. I have lost two, 
one after another — left them buried there when I 
came away ; and I had only this one left. I never 
slept a night without him ; he was all I had. He 
was mj comfort and pride, day and night; and, 
ma'am, they were going to lake'Vviai^r^^'^ ixovsimft — 
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to sell him — sell him down south, ma'am — to go all 
alone — a baby that had never been away from 
his mother in his life. I couldn't stand it, ma'am. 
And when I knew that the papers were signed, and 
he was sold, I took him and came off in the night ; 
and they chased me — the man that bought him, and 
some of master's folks ; and they were coming down 
right behind me, and I heard 'em. I jumped right 
on to the ice, and how I got across I don't know ; 
but the first thing I knew, a man was helping me 
up the bank." 

The woman did not sob nor weep. Her trouble 
was too deep for tears ; but every one around her 
was, in some way characteristic of themselves, show- 
ing signs of hearty sympathy. 

10. "And where do you mean to go, my poor 
woman ? " said Mrs. Bird. 

"To Canada, if I only knew where that was. 
Is it very far to Canada ? " she asked, looking up 
with a simple, confiding air to Mrs. Bird's face. 

" Much farther than you think, poor child," 
said Mrs. Bird ; " but we will try to think what 
can be done for you. — Here, Dinah, make her up 
a bed in your own room, and I'll think what to do 
for her in the morning. 

New Words in tills Lesson. 
duur-ao-ter-is^tic crit^i-cal en-cour^-lng-ly scru-ti-zilz-lxig 
oom-pas^oxi-ate-ly Di-nah Junc-ture va^cant-ly 



Questions :— 1. What happened at this critical jnnctare ? 2. What sight met 
their gaze? 3. Whom did Eliza ask for? 4. What assurance did Mrs. Bird 
give her? How did Eliza express her thankfulness? 5. What account did 
SUza give of herself ? 6. To what power did Eliza say %\i« orvie^ Y^«t vi2ck^\.i Vs^ 
cross on the ice? 7. What did she tell Mr. Bixd^ ft. NfVv»X ^^«aMtfyci ^^ ^as^ 
aakMT8,Birdt 9. Why? 10. Where did Eliza aa7%\iem«&ti\.V>\^^ 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Grlt-i-cal juno-ture, important mo- 

2 Im-press, mark ; appearance, [ment. 
DeHspised' raoe, negroes ; regarded as 

onlj fit for a state of slavery. 

3 Va^cant-ly, with a meaningless look. 
8 Scru-tl-niz-ing, searching. 



9 Down south, in a Southern State, 
where the worst forms of slavery 
were to be found. 
Ohar-ao-ter-ls-tic of, peculiar to; 
after their own fashion. 

10 Air, manner. 



Siunmary :— While Mr. and Mrs. Bird were engaged in conversation, a servant 
called Mrs. Bird into the kitchen; and she called her husband. There they 
found Eliza in a swoon, bearing all the marks of her terrible passage over the 
ice. When she came to herself, Eliza told them her sad story; and Mrs. Bird 
promised her protection and help. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze: A servant called Mrs. Bird into the kitchen. 
2. Change into Nouns— wished, amazed, young, protect, sign, sold. 
8. Make Sentences containing— lax, lacks, lacs ; lea, lee ; leaJk, leek ; least, 
leased. 
4. Of what use is a knowledge of Geography ? 



IX. ^THE MIDNIGHT DRIVE. 

1. Mrs. Bird and her husband re-entered the par- 
lour. She sat down in her little rocking-chair 
before the fire, swaying thoughtfully to and fro, 
while Mr. Bird strode up and down the room 
grumbling to himself. 

At length, striding up to his wife, he said, "I 
say, wife, she'U have to get away from here this 
very night. That fellow will be down on the scent 
bright and early to-morrow morning." 

" To-night ! How is it possible ? Where to ? " 

2. " Well, I know pretty well where to," said the 
senator, beginning to put on his boots. " You see," 
he said, " there's my old friend. Van Trompe, has 
come over from Kentucky, and set all his slaves 
free ; and he has bought a place seven miles up the 
creek here, back in the woods, where nobody goes, 
unless they go on purpose ; and it's a place that 

isn't found in a hurry. T\ieTe^\ife'^\>fe«ai^^TL<;svi^; 
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but the plague of the thing is, nobody could drive 
a carriage there to-night but roe!* 

" Why not ? Cudjoe is an excellent driver." 

3. "Ay, ay, but here it is. The creek has to 
be crossed twice ; and the second crossing is quite 
dangerous, unless one knows it, as I do. I have 
crossed it a hundred times on horseback, and know 
exactly the turns to take. And so, you see, there's 
no help for it. Cudjoe must put in the horses, as 
quietly as may be, about twelve o'clock, and I'll 
take her over." 

4. " John," said the wife, laying her little white 
hand on his, "could I ever have loved you had 
I not known you better than you know your- 
self ? " 

And so what could the worthy senator do but 
walk off soberly to see about the carriage ? At the 
door, however, he stopped a moment, and then 
coming back, he said with some hesitation, — 

"Mary, I don't know how you'd feel about it, 
but there's the drawer full of things — of — of — poor 
little Henry's." So saying, he turned quickly on 
his heel and shut the door after him. 

5. His wife opened the little bedroom door ad- 
joining her room, and taking the candle, set it down 
on the top of a table there ; then from a small 
recess she took a key, and put it thoughtfully in 
the lock of a drawer and made a sudden pause, 
while two boys who, boy-like, had followed close 
on her heels, stood looking with silent, significant 
glances at their mother. And oh I — ^taot\i<Kt VJsx*^ 
reads this — has there never been m ^o\>x Voxisfc ^ 
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<lrawer or a closet the opening of which has been 
to you like the opening again of a little grave ? 
Happy mother that you are if it has not been so ! 

6. Mrs. Bird slowly opened the drawer. There 
were little coats of many a form and pattern, piles 
of aprons, and rows of small stockings ; and even a 
pair of little shoes, worn and rubbed at the toes, 
were peeping from the folds of a paper. There 
were a toy horse and waggon, a top, a ball — memo- 
rials gathered with many a tear and many a heart- 
break. She sat down by the drawer, and leaning 
her head on her hands over it, wept till the tears 
fell through her fingers into the drawer. 

7. "Mamma," said one of the boys, gently 
touching her arm, "are you going to give away 
those things ? " 

" My dear boys," she said softly and earnestly, 
" if our dear loving little Henry looks down from 
heaven, he would be glad to have us do this. I 
could not find it in my heart to give them away to 
any common person — to anybody that was happy ; 
but I give them to a mother more heart-broken and 
sorrowful than I am ; and I hope God will send his 
blessing with them." 

8. After a while Mrs. Bird opened a wardrobe, and 
taking from thence a plain serviceable dress or two, 
she sat down busily at her work-table, and with 
needle, scissors, and thimble at hand, quietly com- 
menced "letting down," and continued busily at 
work till the old clock in the comer struck twelve, 

and she heard the low rattling of wheels at the 
-door. " Mary" said her "hwaViSbTifli, ^owa.^ m mth 
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his overcoat in his hand, " you must wake her up 
now ; we must be oft*" 

9. Mrs. Bird hastily deposited the various articles 
she had collected in a small plain tnmk, and locking 
it desired her husband to see it into the carriage, and 
then proceeded to call the woman. Soon, arrayed 
in a cloak, bonnet, and shawl that had belonged to 
her benefactress, she appeared at the door with her 
child in her arms. Mr. Bird hurried her into the 
carriage, and Mrs. Bird pressed on after her to the 
carriage-steps. 

10. Eliza leaned out of the carriage and put out 
her hand, a hand as soft and beautiful as was given 
in return. She fixed her large dark eyes, full of 
earnest meaning, on Mrs. Bird's face, and seemed 
going to speak. Her lips moved, she tried once or 
twice, but there was no sound, and pointing upward, 
with a look never to be forgotten, she fell back in 
the seat and covered her face. The door was shut,, 
and the carriage drove away. 

New Words in fhls Lesson, 
ben-e-foc^tress hes-i-ta-tion sds-sors sig-nlf^i-cant 

de-po8^it-ed me-mo^rl-als ser^vlce-a-Ue Trompe 



Questions :— 1. What did Mr. Bird say to his wife ? 2. To what safe place did 
lir. Bird propose to take Eliza? 3. How did Mr. Bird propose to take her?^ 
4. Of what did Mr. Bird speak as he went to see about the carriage ? 5. What did 
Mn. Bird open ? 6. What did the drawer contain ? 7. Why was she abont ta 
give away these things? 8. What did she take from a wardrobe? When was- 
her husband ready to start? 9. How was Eliza prepared for the jonmey? 
10. Describe the parting scene. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 On the scent, in pnrsnit. 

2 Greek, small river. 
Plagne, troublesome part. 

4 Hds-i-ta^tion, backwardness. 

5 Be-O0S8^, comer. 



Sig-nif^i-oant, full of meaning. 
6 Me-mo^ri-als, things kept in remem- 
8 Ser^vioe-a».\jla,\xafttQL ^Jcit«as». 



1 26 JOHN VAN TROMPE. 

Summary:— Mr. Bird determined to take Eliza and her child to a place of 
safety that night. Mrs. Bird dressed Eliza in some of her own clothes, and 
placed some things, once worn by her own child, now dead, in a box for little 
Harry. Then Mr. Bird placed the mother and child in his carriage and drove 
away to the house of Van Trompe, who lived in an ont-of-the-way place in the 
woods. 

Exeroises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Mrs. Bird dressed Eliza in some of her own 
clothes. 
2. Use as Noons and Verbs— Bcent, plague, drive, look, pause, form. 
8. Make Sentences containing— led, lead; lessen, lesson; liar, lyre. 
4. What is Charity ? How may we show it ? Tell any story yon know. 



X. ^JOHN VAN TROMPE. 

1. It was late in the night when the carriage 
arrived at the door of a large farm-house. It took 
no inconsiderable perseverance to arouse the inmates; 
but at last a tall, powerful man, arrayed in a red 
flannel shirt, undid the door. This was honest old 
John van Trompe, once a considerable land-owner 
and slave-owner in the State of Kentucky. Gifted 
by nature with a great honest, just heart, he had 
been for years witnessing the cruelties of the 
American slave system, till his conscience could 
stand it no longer. 

2. At last, one day he took his pocket-book out 
of his desk, and went over into Ohio, one of the 
Free States, and bought a quantity of good rich 
land. He then made out free papers for all his 
people, men, women, and children, packed them up 
in waggons, and sent them off to settle down with 
himself on the property. 

3. "Are you the man that will shelter a poor 
woman and child from slave-catchers ? " said the 
senator. 

''I rather think I am," said honest John, with 
some considerable empliasis. 
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" I thought SO," said the senator. 

4. " If there's anybody comes," said the good man, 
stretching his tall, muscular form upward, " why, 
here I'm ready for him ; and I've got seven sons, 
each six feet high, and they'll be ready for them. 
Give our respects to them," said John ; " tell them 
it's no matter how soon they call ; it makes no differ- 
ence to us," said John, running his fingers through 
the shock of hair that thatched his head, and burst- 
ing out into a great laugh. 

5. Weary, jaded, and spiritless, Eliza dragged 
herself up to the door, with her child lying, in a 
heavy sleep, on her arm. The rough man held the 
candle to her face, and, uttering a kind of com- 
passionate grunt, opened the door of a small bed- 
room adjoining to the large kitchen where they 
were standing, and motioned her to go in. He 
took down a candle, and lighting it, set it upon the 
table, and then addressed himself to Eliza. 

6. " Now, I say, girl, you needn't be a bit afraid, 
let who will come here. I'm up to all that sort o' 
thing," said he, pointing to two or three goodly 
rifles over the mantel-piece : " and most people that 
know me know that 'twouldn't be healthy to try to 
get anybody out o' my house when I'm against it. So 
now you just go to sleep now, as quiet as if your 
mother was a-rockin' you," said he, as he shut the 
door. 

7. The senator, in a few words, briefly explained 
Eliza's history. Honest old John was deeply 
interested. 

*' You'd better put up here no^ \S!^ Sl^^X^^s?^' 
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said he heartily to the senator; "and 111 call up the 
old woman, and have a bed got ready for you in no 
time." 

" Thank you, my good friend," said the senator. 
*I must be along, to take the night stage for 
Columbus." 

" Ah, well, then, if you must, I'll go a piece with 
you, and show you a cross road that will take you 
there better than the road you came on. That 
road's mighty bad." 

8. John equipped himself, and, with a lantern in 
hand, was soon seen guiding the senator's carriage 
towards a road that ran down in a hollow, at the 
back of his dwelling. When they parted, the senator 
put into his hand a ten-dollar bank-note. 

" It's for her," he said briefly. 

" Ay, ay," said John with equal conciseness. 

They shook hands and parted. 



New Words In this LessoiL 
Co-lum-bu8 con-dse-ness dol-lar e-qTilpped' 

com-pas^sloxi-ate cru^I-ties em-plia-sls mus^-lar 



Qaestions :— 1. Who met the party at the door? 2. What had John yan 
Trompe done with all his slaves ? 8. What did the senator ask him ? 4. Whom 
had Trompe ready to help him to oppose the slave-catchers ? 6. Into what place 
was Eli2a taken ? 6. What words of encouragement did she receive? 7. Where 
had the senator to go that night ? Why did his friend accompany him ? 8. What 
did John receive from him in parting ? For whom ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Con-soienoe, power of knowing right 

and wrong. 
3 Em-pha-sis, stress of the voice; 
force. 
4 Mas-cU'lar, strong; powerfoL 
S Jad^ tired out. 



6 Health-y^safe; good for their health. 

7 Oo-lmn-bns, capital of Ohio. 

8 E-qnipped^ got ready. 
Ten-dol-lar hank-note, about two 
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Smnmary:— Late at night Mr. Bird arrived with his charge at John yan 
Trompe's honse. John was opposed to slavery. He had given hh slaves their 
freedom, and had taken them to work for him in a Free State. When asked by Mr. 
Bird if he would shelter a poor woman and child from slave-catchers, he at once 
replied that he and his seven sons would defend them. Elisa was shown a small 
bedroom, and told that she might sleep there in safety. Before leaving Van 
Trompe, Mr. Bird gave him a ten-dollar bank-note for the use of Ellaa. 

Exercises :— l. Parse and analyse : Mr. Bird gave him a ten-dollar bank-noU 
for the use of Eliza. 
2. Change into Adjectives— nature, thought, sleep, mother, child, emphasis. 
8. Make Sentences containing— links, lynx; lo, low; loan, lone. 
4. Write a short paper on Money — the different metais used, notes, etc. 



XI. RE-UNION AND LIBERTY. 

1. From Van Trompe's farm Eliza was taken safely 
to a Quaker village where many a fugitive slave 
had been kept hid before. After she had been there 
for some time, one day the mistress of the family 
in whose house she had been received said to her, — 

"And so thee still thinks of going to Canada, 
Eliza?" 

"Yes, ma*am," said Eliza firmly. "I must go 
onward. I dare not stop." 

2. " And what*ll thee do when thee gets there ? 
Thee must think about that, my daughter." 

" My daughter " came naturally from the lips of 
Rachel Halliday ; for hers was just the face and 
form that made " mother " seem the most natural 
word in the world. 

Eliza's hand trembled, and some tears fell on the 
work she was doing ; but she answered firmly, — 

" I shall do— anything I can find. I hope I can 
find something." 

" Thee knows thee can stay here as long as thee 
pleases," said Rachel. 

3. " Oh, thank you," said E\iza\ *^\i\xV' — ^^^csvBJvfc^ 

(TTO) g 
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to Harry — " I can't sleep at night ; I can't rest. 
Last night I dreamed I saw that man coming into 
the yard," she said, shuddering. 

" Poor child!" said Rachel, wiping her eyes ; " but 
thee mustn't feel so. The Lord hath ordered it so 
that never hath a fugitive been stolen from our 
village. I trust thine will not be the first." 

4. As they were speaking, Simeon Halliday, a 
tall, straight, muscular man, in drab coat and broad- 
brimmed hat, entered. 

" Any news, father ? " said Rachel. 

" Peter Stebbins told me that they should be along 
to-night, with friends" said Simeon, significantly. 

" Indeed I" said Rachel, looking thoughtfully, and 
glancing at Eliza. 

5. "Did thee say thy name was Harris?" said 
Simeon to Eliza. 

Rachel glanced quickly at her husband, as Eliza 
tremulously answered ** Yes : " her fears, ever upper- 
most, suggested that possibly there might be adver- 
tisements out for her. 

" Mother ! " said Simeon, taking Rachel into the 
porch, " Eliza's husband is in the village, and will 
be here to-night!" 

"Now, thee doesn't say that, father?" said 
Rachel, all her face radiant with joy. 

"It's really true. Peter was down yesterday 

with the waggon to the other settlement, and there 

he found an old woman and two men; and one said 

that his name was George Harris, and, from what 

he told of his history, I am certain who he is. Let 

us tell her now" 
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6. Rachel went into the kitchen, where Eliza 
was sewing, and opening the door of a small bed- 
room, said gently, "Come in here with me, my 
daughter ; I have news to tell thee." 

The blood flushed in Eliza's pale face ; she rose, 
trembling with nervous anxiety, and looked towards 
her boy. 

7. " No, no," said Ruth (a friend who had called) 
darting up and seizing her hands. "Never thee 
fear ; it's good news, Eliza — go in, go in ! " And 
she gently pushed her to the door, which closed 
after her; and then, turning round, she caught little 
Harry in her arms, and began kissing him. 

8. " Thee'U see thy father, little one. Does thee 
know it ? Thy father is coming," she said, over 
and over again, as the boy looked wonderingly at 
her. 

Meanwhile, within the door, another scene was 
going on. Rachel Halliday drew Eliza towards her, 
and said, "The Lord hath had mercy on thee, 
daughter ; thy husband hath escaped from the 
house of bondage." 

The blood flushed to Eliza's cheek in a sudden 
glow, and went back to her heart with as sudden a 
rush. She sat down, pale and faint. 

9. " Have courage, child," said Rachel, laying her 
hand on her head. " He is among friends, who will 
bring him here to-night." 

"Ti-night!" Eliza repeated. "To-night!" The 
words lost all meaning to her; her head was dreamy 
and confused; all was mist in. a motsi^TAi. ^W«vsxv 
sibe awoke, she found herself snu^y W^^^ ^"^ "^^ 
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the bed, with a blanket over her. Again she slept 
as she had not slept before, since the fearful mid- 
night hour when she had taken her child and fled 
through the frosty starlight night. 

10. She dreamed of a beautiful country — a land, 
it seemed to her, of rest, of green shores, pleasant 
islands, and beautifully glittering water ; and there, 
in a house which kind voices told her was a home, 
she saw her boy playing, a free and happy child. 
She heard her husband's footsteps ; she felt him 
coming nearer ; his arms were around her ; his tears 
falling on her face; and she awoke ! It was no 
dream. The daylight had long faded ; her child 
lay calmly sleeping by her side; a candle was 
burning dimly on the stand, and her husband was 
sobbing by her pillow. 

11. We have not space to tell all the adventures 
that befell George and Eliza with little Harry on 
their way to Canada. At one place their pursuers 
overtook them, and George had to fight for his life ; 
but with the help of the friends who were with 
them they at last got safely away. From one 
hiding-place to another he and Eliza and little Harry 
at length reached Lake Erie, where they embarked 
on board a steamer crossing to Canada. 

12. It was a superb day. The blue waves of 
Lake Erie danced rippling and sparkling in the 
sunlight. A fresh breeze blew from the shore, and 
the lordly boat ploughed her way right gallantly 
onward. 

Oh, what an untold world there is in one human 
heart! Who thought, aa OcOT^'Si ^\iS«A^ ^^sisslY 
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\ip and down the deck of the steamer, with his 
shy companion at his side, of all that was burning 
in his bosom ? The mighty good that was ap- 
proaching seemed too good, too fair, even to be a 
reality ; and he felt a jealous dread every moment 
of the day that something would rise to snatch it 
from him. 

But the boat swept on — hours fleeted, and at last 
clear and full rose the blessed English shore— shores 
charmed by a mighty spell — with one touch to 
dissolve every incantation of slavery, no matter in 
what language pronounced, or by what national 
power confirmed. 

13. George and his wife stood arm in arm as the 
boat neared the small town of Amherstberg, in 
Canada. His breath grew thick and short ; a mist 
gathered before his ey^ ; he silently pressed the 
little hand that lay trembling on his arm. The 
bell rang — the boat stopped. Scarcely seeing what 
he did, he looked out his baggage, and with his wife 
and child landed on the shore. They stood still till 
the boat had cleared ; and then with tears and em- 
bracings, the husband and wife, with their wonder- 
ing child in their arms, knelt down and lifted up 
their heaxts to God. They were free ! 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Am-herst-berg bond^age in-can-ta^tion Ra^el 

anz-i^ty E^rle Bfi^tlon-al Sim^e-on 

teg%age Hal-li-day Qoa-ker Steb^blns 



Qneitions:— 1. To what place was Elijn next taken? Where was Eliza de- 
termined to got 2. What offer did Kadiel ma^« \a i;\\ziik^ ^.^\il ^^^S>iaak 
refuser Whst bad never happened to the Qneket '«\VVa««^ ^.^'^R^vo ^^'^ cassia 
forward t What did he say? 6. Who did SUneon awy ^w«a Vdl VJcv^ -^^C^aJi^^ 
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"WHO IS MY NEIGHBOURI" 



6. What did Rachel say to Eliza? 7. How did Ruth soothe Eliza? 8. What 
news did Rachel give her? 9. How was Eliza affected? 10. Of what did she 
dream? Whom did she find beside her when she awoke? 11. What happened 
to George and Eliza on their journey to Canada? 12. Of what was G«oi^e thinking 
as he paced the deck of the steamer? 18. Describe the scene on the landing 
of George and his wife. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Qua^ker, a member of a religious 

body called the Society of Friends, 
known as a kind-hearted, peace- 
loving people. 

2 Nat-u-ral-ly, as the most fitting thing 

4 Friends, a name given to runaway 

slaves. 

5 Set-tle-ment, place where persons 

from another land have made their 
homes. 



8 House of 

slavery. 



bond-age, state of 



11 Be-fell^ happened ta 

Lake E-rle, one of the four great 
lakes of North America which 
divide Canada from the United 

12 Su-perV, lovely. [States. 
Might-y spell, the knowledge that 

a slave cannot exist on British 
soil : he touches it, and is free. 
In-oan-ta-tion, evil device. 

13 Am-herst-berg, a town of Ontario, 

in Canada, on the shores of Lake 
Baggage, luggage. [Erie. 



Summary :— Eliza and her child were passed on to a Quaker village, where 
they found rest and safety for a time. There they met George, who had escaped 
from his master. From one hiding-place to another the husband, wife, and diild 
passed safely, though many dangers beset them, till at last they embarked on 
board a steamer bound for Canada. A few hours more and they were firee. 

Exercises:—!. Parse and analyze : They embarked on hoard a steamer, 

2i Change into Nouns— safely, natural, radiant, beautiftil, pleasant, human. 

3. Make Sentences containing— manner, manor; mantel, manfle; mare, 
mayor ; marshal, martiaL 

4. Tell in your own words the story of George and Eliza's escape, from the 
crossing of the river till they reached Canada. 



-♦♦- 



"WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR?" 

1. Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 



2. Thy neighbour 1 Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 
Whom hunger sends from door to door,- 
Go thou and auccowt \sim. 



"who 18 HT KBtOHBOUBl" 




3. Thy neighbour 1 Tis that weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim. 
Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain, — 
Go thou and comfort him. 

4. Thy neighbour t Tis the heart, beiftfe. 

Of every earthy gem ', 
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Widow ajid orphan, helpless left, — 
Go thou and shelter them. 

5. Thy neighbour ? Yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb, 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave,- 
Go thou and ransom him. 



6. Whene'er thou meet'st a human form 

Less favoured than thine own, 
Remember 'tis thy neighbour man, 
Thy brother or thy son. 

7. Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery, — 
Go, share thy lot with him. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
ach-ing iM-reft/ fet^tered raa-som buo^^oohi 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Aoh-ing, troubled. 
Bum-ing, hot ; feverish. 
Sooth-ing, gentle ; calming. 

2 Want, hunger. 
Suo^nr, help ; relieve. 

3 At their brim, nearly ended. [it 

4 Be-reft^ deprived; had taken from 



Gem, thing worth having. 
6 Fet-tered, bound. 
Random him, pay the price of hli 
freedom. 

6 Less farvonred, in worse drcnm- 

stances. 

7 Be-deem^ rescue. 



Sonunary :— This poem is founded on our Lord's reply to a certain lawyer 
who asked what he must do to inherit eternal life. Jesus said, "Thou shalt 

love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy neighbour as thyself." 

Then asked the lawyer, " And who is my neighbour?" In answer to this ques- 
tion Jesus spoke the parable of the good Samaritan, in which he taught that to 
show mercy to one in trouble is to act a neighbour's part. (Luke z. 26-37.) 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Jesus spoke the parable of the Oood SamarUan. 
2. Change to Adjectives— neighbour, care, pain, comfort, widow, misery. 
3. Make Sentences containing— mase, maize; mead, meed; mean, mien; 
metal, mettle; miner, minor. 
4. Sow may we show onr love lot oni ne^VuVs^a 1 CiVi^ «». «»ssks^»- 
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THE LOSS OF THE "BIBEENHILAJ}." 

1. The Birkenhead, a large troop-ship, with 632 
Bouls OD board, was sailing off the coast of South 
Africa on a clear night in February 1852. As the 
captain was ansious to shorten the voyage, and as 
the sea was calm, he kept as near as possible to 
the shore. 

2. Off Cape Danger, the vessel was steaming at 
the rate of nine miles an hour. Suddenly she 
struck upon a sunken rock with axuii tcittft. "iJcsk. 
in a £ew miDutes she was a ■wiecV.. 
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3. The roll of the drum called the soldiers to 
arms on the upper deck. The call was promptly 
obeyed, though every man knew that it was his 
death-summons. There they stood, as if on parade, 
no man showing restlessness or fear, though the ship 
was every moment going down, down. 

4. Their commander. Colonel Seton of the 74th 
Highlanders, told them that there weije only boats 
enough to carry the women and children to shore, 
and that these must be saved first. 

5. No man muttered an objection. Orders were 
given coolly and obeyed promptly. The boats were 
got ready and lowered. Everything was done 
quickly, for there was no time to lose ; but there 
was no haste, no panic, no wailings of despair. 

6. The women and children were got into the 
boats. They pushed off, and made for the shore, 
landed their freight, and returned for another. 
Again and again this was done, till all, or nearly 
all, the women and children were saved — the soldiers 
all the while giving help or looking on without a 
murmur. 

7. All was now done that could be done. There 
were no boats for the troops ; and the ship was 
sinking so fast that it was vain to expect the boats 
to return in time to save any of them. 

8. The soldiers stood on deck in their ranks, 
shoulder to shoulder, officers and men together, 
watching the sharks that were waiting for them 
in the waves, and patientlj abiding the end. 

9. And the end soon came. In half an hour 
from the time when she sttwck, ^i^ci^ B^TtetvXvwcjji 
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went to the bottom, and the waves closed over 
a band of the truest heroes the world has ever 



seen. 



10. There stands in Greenwich Hospital a mon- 
ument, erected by command of Queen Victoria, in 
memory of the "heroic constancy and unbroken 
discipline " which officers and men displayed. 



New Words in tbii Lesson. 

Bli-ken-head dls^-pllne bos-pi-tal ob-Jo<i-tion Ee^ton 
coii^«tan-C7 e-rect^ mon-u-ment pa-rade' Vic-to^rl-a 



Questions :—l. Where was the Birkenhead lost? When? What had she on 
board ? 2. What was the cause of the wreck ? S. Why was the dmm sounded 
when she struck? 4. What did their commander tell the soldiers? 5. What 
did they do ? 6. Who were put in the boats ? 7. Was there any hope of the 
troops being saved ? 8. How did the soldiers wait the end ? 9. How long was 
the Birkenhead in sinking after she struck ? 10. How is the memory of these 
brave men preserved ? How is their conduct described there ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Sonls, persons. 

2 Cape Dan^r, a cape near the Cape 

of Good Hope, on the coast of South 

Africa. 
S Prompt-ly, quickly ; at once. 
Death-snm-mons, call to die. 
On pa-rade^ in military order. 



5 Pan~ic, sudden fear. 

6 Freight, the women and children. 
10 Green-wlch Eos-pi-tal, formerly a 

hospital for aged and disabled sea- 
men ; now used as a Eoyal Naval 

Con^tan-oy, firmness. [College. 

Dls^-pline, order. 



Snnunary:— The Birkenheady a large troop-ship, with 632 persons on board, 
struck on a rock off the coast of South Africa. In a few minutes she was a 
wreck. The soldiers were formed in line on the deck, while the women and 
children were placed in the boats. The men looked on without a murmur. 
The boats left the ship, but before they returned the vessel had gone down 
with her living freight. In Greenwich Hospital a monument to their memory 
records the "heroic constancy and unbroken discipline" this band of heroes 
displayed. 

Exercises:—!. Parse and analyze: The soldiers tcere/ormfd in line on (he deck. 
2. Use as Nouns and Verbs— force, wreck, roll, drum, call, order, haste. 
S. Make Sentences containing— mist, missed; moan, mown; mood, mode, 
mowed ; more, mower ; mote, moat. 
4. Describe a Shipwreck. Tell a story of one. 
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THE LOSS OF THE " BIEEEimE AD." 

The following verses (by Sir F. H. Doyle) are 
put into the mouth of a soldier who is supposed to 
have escaped from the sinking ship : — 

1. Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 

The deep sea rolled around in dark repose, 
When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. 

2. The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast. 

Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock : 
Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them 
The spirit of that shock ; [passed 

3. And ever, like base cowards who leave their ranks 

In danger's hour, before the rush of steel. 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks. 
From underneath her keel. 

4. Confusion spread ; for, though the coast seemed near, 

Sharks hovered thick along that white sea-brink. 
The boats could hold % — not all — and it was clear 
She was about to sink. 

5. "Out with those boats, and let us haste away," 

Cried one, "ere yet yon sea the bark devours." 
The man thus clamouring was, I scarce need say, 
No officer of ours. 

6. We knew our duty better than to care 

For such loose babblers, and made no reply ; 
Till our good colonel gave the word, and there 
Formed ns m \mft — \iO ^\a. 
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7. There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought 

By shameful strength unhonoured life to seek ; 
Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak. 

8. So we made women with their children go. 

The oars ply back again, and yet again ; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low. 
Still under steadfast men. 

9. What followed why recall ? The brave who died, 

Died without flinching in the bloody surf. 
They sleep as well beneath that purple tide, 
As others under turf. 



bab^blen 



New Words in this Lesson. 
dam^ur-insT flinch-insr thrilled 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Flank, side. 

2 TliriUed, shook; trembled. 
Spir^it of that shook, movement 

caused by the shock. 

3 Rnsh of steel, bayonet charge. 
Keel, the bottom of a ship. 



5 Olam^nr-lng, shouting; calling out. 

6 Bab^blers, idle talkers. 

Colonel Ocur'-nel\ chief officer in a 
regiment. 
9 Flinch-ing, shrinking; drawing 
back 



Ezeroises:— 1. Parse and analyze : The men looked on withovt a murmur. 

2. What words rhyme with— repose, steel, clear, reply, seek, tnrf ? 

3. Make Sentences containing— palate, pallet, palette; pastor, pasture; 
peak,piqna 

4. Why do women and children receive the first care and attention in times of 
danger? Give an example. 



-M- 



THE EARTH'S JOIJBNEY BOUND THE SUN. 

1. One, two, three, four, five ! Does the reader 
know that while he has been counting these five 
beats — five seconds — he has actually been conveyed 
through space a distance of more than a hundred 
miles ? Yet so it is. Howevet mex^^'Wv^ '^ ^kj^^ 
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seem, no fact is more certain than that the Earth is 
constantly on the wing, flying around the Sun with 
a velocity so prodigious that for every breath we 
draw we advance on our way forty or fifty miles. 

2. When, passing across the waters in a steam- 
boat, we wake after a night's repose, and find our- 
selves conducted on our voyage a hundred miles, 
we exult in the triumphs of art, which has moved 
the ponderous vessel so swiftly, and yet so quietly 
as not to disturb our slumbers. But with a motion 
vastly more quiet and uniform, we have, in the 
same time, been carried with the Earth over a 
distance of more than half a million of miles. 

3. In the case of the steam-ship, however perfect 
the machinery may be, we still, in our waking 
hours at least, are made sensible of the action of 
the forces by which the motion is maintained ; but 
in the more perfect machinery which carries the 
Earth forward on its grander voyage, no sound is 
heard, nor the least intimation afforded of the 
mighty power by which this immense ball is rolled 
forward through space. 

4. The distance of the Earth from the Sun is 
more than ninety millions of miles. No human 
mind can fully comprehend what this vast distance 
is ; but we may form some conception of it by such 
an illustration as this : A ship may cross the 
Atlantic by less than ten days' steady sailing ; but 
it would take that ship, moving at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, more than a thoasand years to reach 
the Sun. 

5. And yet, at this vast d\9\«uXict^,^^'S>N«v,\yY ^ 
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power of attraction, serves as the great regulator of 
the planetary motions, bending them continually 
from the straight line, and compelling them to 
circulate around him, constantly keeping at about 
the aame distance from him, and all in perfect 
harmony. 

6. What a wonderful force must the Sun put 




forth to bend out of their courses into circular 
orbits such a number of planets, some of which are 
more than a thousand times as large as the Earth ! 
Were a ship of war under full sail, we can easily 
imt^ine how great a. force it would need to turn, 
her from her course by a rope attaftVftA. V> Vfet\)ra« , 
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especially were it required that the force should 
remain stationary, and the ship be so held as to be 
made to go round the force as a centre. 

7. Somewhat similar to this, but on a much 
grander scale, is the action which is exerted on the 
Earth in its journey round the Sun. By an invisible 
influence which we call gravitation^ the Sun turns 
all the planets out of a straight course, and bends 
them into circular orbits round himself, though they 
are all many millions of times more ponderous than 
the largest ship, and are moving many thousand 
times more swiftly. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



at-trac^Uon 

cen-tre 

di^cu-lar 

cir^u-late 

con-cep^tion 



ex-xdt' 

grav-i-ta-tion 

liar-mo-ny 

in-flu-ence 

in-U-ma^tion 



In-vis^l-ble 

ma-cliiii^r-y 

xnm^ion 

or^bits 

plaxL^ets 



plan^t-a-ry 

pon^er-0118 

reg^u-l&t-or 

tri-umpli8 

n-ni-form 



Questions :— l. At what speed does the Earth move round the Sun ? 2. What 
do we regard as a triumph of art? 3. In what does the motion of the Earth 
differ from that of machinery ? 4. How may we form some conception of the 
distance from the Earth to the Sun? 6. How does the Sun influence the planet- 
ary motions? 6. What is a proof of the wonderful force put forth by the Sun? 
7. What is this force called ? 



Notes and 

1 In-cred-i-ble, hard to believe; un- 

Ukely. 
On the wing, in motion. 
Ve-109-i-ty, speed- 
Pro-dig-ious, great ; enormous. 

2 Ex-ult^ rejoice in triumph. 
Tri-umplis, victories ; successes. 
Pon^er-ons, heavy ; large. 
U^ni-form, regular. 

4 Com-pre-hend^ understand ; grasp. 
Oon-oep-tlon, idea ; understanding. 
3 Beg^n-lSt-or, power that guides and 

controhs. 
Ptaa^Uar-ry, relating to the pUnets, 



Meanings. 

which, like the Earth, move round 

the Sun. 
Cir-cn-late, move round and round. 
Har-mo-ny, order. 

6 Or-bits, paths. 

Planets, stars that move round tiie 
Sun. They are— Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Asteroids (a large 
number of small stars), Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

Sta-tion-a-ry, fixed. 

7 Grav-i-ta-tlon, the power by which 

\io(^«& «x« drawn towards each 
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Summary ^— The Earth moyes so quickly on its Jonmey round the Sun, that 
while we count Ave we are carried through space a distance of more than a hun- 
dred miles. The Earth is more than ninety millions of miles from the Sun, and 
yet so great is its power of attraction that at this great distance the Sun serves 
as the great regulator of the planetary motions. 

Bzwelses >— 1. Parse and analyae: We an carried throfigh space a distanee 
^more than a hund/red miles. 

2. Change into Kouna— know, q^iet, porftot* Imagine^ moro^ steady. 

8. llaka Sentences containing— pearl, peril; peer, pier; plaoe^ plaioe; 
plaintiff, piaintive. 

4. What do yon know about the Motlona of the Berth? 



-M- 



THE ENGLIBH BOY. 

1. Look from the ancient mountains down, 

My noble English boy ! 
Thy country's fields around thee gleam. 
In sunlight and in joy. 

2. Ages have rolled since foeman's march 

Passed o'er that old firm sod ; 
For well the laud hath fealty held 
To freedom and to God ! 

3. Gaze proudly on, my English boy, 

And let thy kindling mind 
Drink in the spirit of high thought 
From every chainless wind ! 

4. There in the shadow of old Time 

The halls beneath thee lie 
Which poured forth to the fields of yore 
Our England's chivalry. 

5. How bravely and how solemnly 

They stand 'midst oak and yew, 
Whence Cre^y's yeomen haply ionxi^^ 
Tiie how, in battle true. 

(TTO) ^Q 
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6. And round their walls the good swords hang 

Whose faith knew no alloy. 
And shields of knighthood, pure from stain — 
Gaze on, my English boy ! 

7. Gaze where the hamlet's ivied church 

GleamB by the antique elm, 
Or where the minster lifte the cross 
High through the air's blue realm. 

8. Afartyrs have Rhowered their free heart's blood 

That EngknA'a ^Ta-jw ■^o:\^^. TOfc 
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From those gray fanes of thoughtful years, 
Unfettered to the skies. 

9. Along their aisles, beneath their trees, 
This earth's most glorious dust, 
Once fired with valour, wisdom, song, 
Is laid in holy trust. 

10. Gaze on, gaze further, further yet, 

My gallant English boy ! 
Yon blue sea bears thy country's flag. 
The billows' pride and joy ! 

11. Those waves in many a fight have closed 

Above her faithful dead ; 
That red-cross flag victoriously 
Hath floated o'er their bed. 

12. They perished this green turf to keep 

By hostile tread unstained. 
These knightly halls inviolate, 
Those churches unprofaned. 

13. And high and clear their memory's light 

Along our shore is set. 
And many an answering beacon-fire 
Shall there be kindled yet ! 

14. Lift up thy heart, my English boy ! 

And pray like them to stand. 
Should God so summon thee to guard 

The altars of thy land. Felicia Hemans." 



New Words In this Lesson, 
aides Cre9^y in-vi^-late \mrl^\ff»A. 

an-tlqae' fe^-ty levied Mii-'^T^'toaisA! 
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NotoBand 

2 Foe^man, enemy. 

Fe^al-ty, faithfulness. 
8 Ghain-less, free ; wanting the badge 

of slavery. 
4 Tore, old time ; time long past. 

Chiv-al-ry, body of warriors. 
6 Cre9-y, a great victory gained by Ed- 
ward III. and his son the Black 
Prince over the French in 1846. 
The victory was chiefly due to the 
English archers. 
Hap-ly, perhaps. 

Teo^men, farmer- vassals; men who 
paid for their land by service in 
war instead of by money. 

6 AI-I07', mixture of evil with good. 

7 Ham-let, a small village. 
An-tique', old.— Min-ster, church. 

8 Mar-tyrs, those who die or who suffer 

on account of their belief. 
Fanes, temples ; sacred places. 



11 



Meanings. 

Un-fet^tered, chainless; free. 
9 Aisles (ileaX the side divisions of a 
church, right and left of the centre, 
which is called the nave. 

Red-cross flag, the banner of St. 
Geoi^, the patron-saint of En- 
gland, consisting of a red cross on 
a white ground. 

12 Hos-tile, of or belonging to enemies. 
In-vl^late, not desecrated or in- 
sulted. 

Un-pro-faned^ not profaned or 
treated with abuse. 

13 Bea^n-flre. signal-fire. 

15 Fe-llo^i-aHe^man8(1794-1885X Mrs. 
Hemans, an EngUsh poetess, was 
one of the most popular writers of 
her time. Among her poems are 
the following well-known pieces — 
The Homes cf England^ The Oraoes 
of a Houeeholdf CcuabianoOf etc 



Summary :— Our children should be taught the value of the liberties gained 
for us by our forefathers, that they in their turn may be faithful guardians of 
these liberties. In this poem thehr value is shown by the price paid for them. 
Our ancestors fought and suffered and died in the cause of freedom. 

Exercises:— 1. Parse and analyze : Our aneettonfout^ and suffered and died 
in the cause 0/ freedom. 

2. Change into Adjectives— mind, spirit, wind, shadow, stain, dnst. 

3. Make Sentences containing— plait, plate; plum, plumb; pole, polL 

4. What do we mean when we say " that we live in a free country"? 



-M- 



SCENES FROM " UNCLE TOM'S CABIN.''-Part m. 



XII. UNCLE TOM IS CARKIED OFF. 

1. The February morning looked gray and driz- 
zling through the window of Uncle Tom*s cabin. It 
was yet early, and the children lay all asleep to- 
gether in their little, rude trundle-bed. 

Tom got up and walked silently to look at them. 

"It's the last time" Yie ssiA. 
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Aunt Chloe, his wife, did not answer. She only 
rubbed away over and over on the coarse shirt, 
already as smooth as hands could make it ; and 
finally setting her iron down with a despairing 
plunge, she sat down to the table, and " lifted up 
her voice and wept." 

2. "Remember I'm in the Lord's hands," said 
Tom. " Nothing can go no further than he lets it. 
And there's OTie thing I can thank him for— it's me 
that's sold and going away, and not you nor the 
children. Here you're safe ; what comes will come 
only on me ; and the Lord, he'll help me — ^I know 
he will." 

Ah, brave, manly heart, smothering thine own 
sorrow to comfort thy beloved ones ! Tom spoke 
with a thick utterance and with a bitter choking 
in his throat, but he spoke brave and strong. 

3. Mrs. Shelby here entered. She looked pale 
and anxious. 

" Tom," she said, " I come to — ;" and stopping 
suddenly and regarding the silent group, she sat 
down in the chair, and covering her face with her 
handkerchief began to sob. 

4. " Don't, now, missis, don't — don't !" said Aunt 
Chloe, bursting out in her turn; and for a few 
moments they all wept in company. 

"My good fellow," said Mrs. Shelby, "I can't 
give you anything to do you any good. K I give 
you money, it will only be taken from you. But I 
tell you solemnly, and before God, that I will keep 
trace of you, and bring you back as soon as I can 
command the money *, and iVW. VJcv^iv, \»Tvy&\» m God ! " 
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5. Here the boys called out that Mr. Haley was 
coming; and then an unceremonious kick pushed 
open the door. Haley stood there in very ill 
humour, having ridden hard the night before, and 
being not at all pacified by his ill-success in re- 
capturing Eliza. 

*' Come," said he, " are you ready ? — Servant, 
ma'am," said he, taking ofl* his hat when he saw 
Mrs. Shelby. 

6. Tom rose up meekly to follow his new master, 
and raised up his heavy box on his shoulder. His 
wife took the baby in her arms to go with him to 
the waggon; and the children, still crying, trailed 
on behind. 

A crowd of all the yoimg and old hands on the 
place stood gathered around it, to bid farewell to 
their old associate. Tom had been looked up to by 
them all, and there was much honest sympathy and 
grief shown for him. 

7. " Get in," said Haley to Tom, as he strode 
through the crowd of negroes, who looked at him 
with lowering brows. Tom at once stepped into 
the waggon. 

Haley then whipped up the horse, and with a 
steady, mournful look, fixed to the last on the old 
place, Tom was whirled away. 

The trader took Uncle Tom, and some other 
slaves he had bought, on board a steamer on the 
Ohio river going to New Orleans by the Mississippi. 

New Words in this LessoxL 
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EVAKOELINE. 



QnestlonB :— 1. Where was Uncle Tom going when he looked on his children 
for the last time? 2. For what was he thankful? 3. How did Mrs. Shelby show 
her sorrow ? 4. What did she promise to do for Tom ? 5. In what state of mind 
was Mr. Haley? 6. Who went with Tom to the waggon? 7. Where did the 
trader take Uncle Tom? 

Notes and MeaaiagB. 



1 Tnm^e-bed, a bed placed upon 
small wheels. 

5 TTn-oer-e-mo^nl-ous, careless. 

6 A8-80^-ate, companion. 

7 Low^r-ing brows, frowns. 
O-hl^ riv-er, one of the tributaries 

of the MisslBsippL 



New Or^le-ans, chief town of Louis- 
iana, near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mis-sis-sip^pi, the chief river of 
North America. It is more than 
4,000 miles in length, and one of the 
longest rivers in the world. 



Summary :— At last Uncle Tom liad to say good-bye to his wife and children. 
He was thankful that he and not his family had been sold, and was content to 
leave himself in the Lord's hands. Mrs. Shelby could scarcely speak through 
her tears, but she promised to keep trace of Tom, and to buy him back as soon 
as she could. Then Tom was carried off by his new master, and with other 
slaves was taken on board a steamer bound for New Orleans. 

Ezeroises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Tom toaa carried off hy his new matUr. 
2. Use as Nouns and Verbs— answer, comfort, trace, command, kick, box. 
8. Make Sentences containing— poplar, popular ; populace, popnlons. 
4. Describe your last Holiday. Tell how you spent it, and how you enjoyed 
yourself. 



XIII. ^EVANGELINE. 

1. At first Haley had watched Tom very nar- 
rowly through the day, and never allowed him to 
sleep at night unfettered ; but the quiet character 
of the man won the confidence even of such a man 
as Haley. Tom was therefore permitted to come 
and go freely where he pleased on the boat. Among 
the passengers was a young gentleman of fortune 
and family, resident in New Orleans, who bore the 
name of St. Clare. He had with him a daughter 
between five and six years of age, together with 
a lady who seemed to claim relationship to both, 
and to have the little one especially under her 
charge. 
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2. Tom had often caught glimpses of this little girl ; 
for she was one of those busy, tripping creatures, 
that can be no more contained in one place than a 
sunbeam or a summer breeze. 

Tom watched the little lady a great deal be- 
fore he ventured on any overtures towards acquaint- 
anceship. He knew an abundance of simple acts 
to propitiate and invite the approaches of little 
people, and he resolved to play his part right skil- 
fully. He could cut cunning little baskets out of 
cherry-stones, could make grotesque faces on hickory- 
nuts, or odd jumping-figures out of elder-pith, and 
manufacture whistles and toys of all sizes and sorts. 

3. The little one was shy, for all her busy interest 
in everything going on, and it was not easy to tame 
her. 

" What's little missy's name ? " said Tom at last, 
when he thought matters were ripe to push such 
an inquiry. 

" Evangeline St. Clare," said the little one ; 
*' though papa and everybody else call me Eva. 
Now, what's your name ? " 

" My name's Tom ; the little children used to call 
me Uncle Tom, way back in Kentucky." 

4. " Then I mean to call you Uncle Tom, because, 
you see, I like you," said Eva. " So, Uncle Tom, 
where are you going ? " 

" I don't know, Miss Eva." 
" Don't know ? " said Eva. 

" No. I am going to be sold to somebody. I 
don't know who." 

" My papa can buy you," said ^v^, a^\0&^:^^'''«s:^^ 
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if he buys you, you will have good times. T mean 
to ask him this very day." 

" Thank you, my little lady," said Tom. 

5. The boat here stopped at a small landing to 
take in wood ; and Eva, hearing her father's voice, 
bounded nimbly away beside him. Tom rose up, 
and went forward to offer his services in carrying a 
supply of wood for the furnace, and soon was busy 
among the hands. 

6. Eva and her father were standing together by 
the railings to see the boat start from the landing- 
place. The wheel had made two or three revolations 
in the water, when, by some sudden movement, the 
little one suddenly lost her balance, and fell sheer 
over the side of the boat into the water! Her 
father, scarce knowing what he did, was plunging in 
after her, but was held back by some behind him, who 
saw that more efficient aid had followed his child. 

7. Tom was standing just under her on the 
lower deck as she fell. He saw her strike the water 
and sink, and was after her in a moment. A broad- 
chested, strong-armed fellow, it was nothing for him 
to keep afloat in the water till, in a moment or two, 
the child rose to the surface, and he caught her in 
his arms, and, swimming with her to the boat-side, 
handed her up, all dripping, to the grasp of hundreds 
of hands, which, as if they had all belonged to one 
man, were stretched eagerly out to receive her. A 
few moments more and her father bore her, drip- 
ping and senseless, to the ladies' cabin, where she 

soon recovered, as the steamer went on its way 
down the river. 
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8. It was a sultry, close day, the next day, as 
they drew oear to New Orleans. "0 papa, do buy 
"Uncle Tom," whispered Eva softly, getting up on a 
bale of cotton, and putting her arm round her 
father's neck. " You have money enough, I know, 
I want him." 
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" What for, pussy ? " said her father. " Are you 
going to use him for a rocking-horse, or what ? " 
" I want to make him happy," said the little girl. 
" An original reason, certainly," said her father. 

9. St. Clare, grateful for having saved his child, 
had already bargained for the purchase of Tom with 
the trader, who stood beside him. So taking a roll 
of bank-notes from his pocket-book, St. Clare said 
to him, " There, count your money." 

" All right," said Haley, his face beaming with de- 
light at the bargain he had made ; and pulling out 
an old ink-horn, he proceeded to fill in a bill of sale, 
which in a few moments he handed to St. Clare. 

10. "Come now, Eva," said her father; and takii^ 
the hand of his daughter, he stepped across the boat 
to where Tom was sitting. " Look up, Tom," said 
he pleasantly, "and see how you like your new 
master." 

Tom looked, and with tears in his eyes, said, 
" God bless you, master." 

" WeU, I hope he will," said St. Clare. " TeU me 
now what you can do. Can you drive horses, Tom ?" 

" IVe always been used to horses," said Tom. 

"Well, I think I shall make you coachman, on 
condition that you won't be drunk more than once 
a week, Tom." 

11. Tom looked surprised and rather hurt, and 
said, " I never drink, master." 

" IVe heard that before, Tom ; but well see. 
Never mind," he added, with a smile, seeing Tom 
still looked grave \ " I don't doubt you mean to do 
well." 
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And you shall have good times," said Eva. 
"Papa is good to everybody; only he always will 
make fun and laugh at people." 

"Papa is much obliged to you for your recom- 
mendation," said St. Clare laughing, as he turned 
on his heel and walked away. 

New Words In this Lesson, 

ac-qnalnt^ce-ship ftix^nace pro-pl-tl-ate rev-o-ln-tioii8 

ef-fl^ent blck^xy re-la^tion-sliip skU-ful-ly 

S-yan-gel-ine o^ver-tares res^i-dent St. Clare 

Questions :— L Who were among the passengers ? 2. What could Tom do to 
please children? 3. What was the child's name in whom Tom took a special 
interest? 4. How did she show her liking for Tom? 6. Where did the boat 
stop ? How did Tom make himself useful ? 6. What happened to Eva ? 7. How 
was she saved ? 8. What reason did Eva give her father for asking him to buy 
Uncle Tom ? 9. What had St Clare already done ? Who was satisfied with the 
bargain? 10. What work did St. Clare propose to give Tom? 11. What did 
Eva say of her father ? 

Notes and Meanings. 



9 Olimps-es, passing views; peeps. 
O-Ter-tnres, adi^mces ; offers. 
Pro-pl^ti-ate, make friendly. 
Gro-tesqne', funny; queer. 
Hickory, trees belonging to the 
walnut tribe. Some of them yield 
nuts. Natives of North America. 



5 Fnr^nace, fire-place of the boiler used 

for making steam. 

6 Rev-o-ln-tions, turns. 
More ef-fX^ent, better. 

8 Sul-try, hot; close; dry. 

9 Bill of sale, description of that which 

is sold and receipt tm the money paid 



Summary :— During the voyage to New Orleans, Uncle Tom made friends 
with Eva St. Clare, who was travelling with her father and her aunt At one of 
their stopping-places the young lady fell into the river just as the boat started. 
Tom jumped into the water and saved her life. St. Chure was so grateful that 
he bought Tom, and told him that he should be his coachman. 



Exercises:— 1. Parse and analyze : Uncle Tom made friends voith Eva St. Clare. 

2. Change into Nouns— claim, busy, invite, easy, ripe, happy, [precedent. 

3. Make Sentences containing— practice, practise; pray, prey; president^ 

4. Write a letter on the Post-office— the work it does and the benefits we 
Teceive from it How can a letter be sent so far for a penny ? 



XIV. TOPSY. 

1. Augustine St. Clare, Tom's n^^ xfta&^fc-t, ^^bs» 
the son of a wealthy planter m licWASv^'c^^ fesS^'st 
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the steamer reached the quay, they found a carriage 
waiting for them, and the whole party at once 
drove away. 

When the carriage reached St. Clare's home, Eva 
seemed like a bird ready to burst from a cage, with 
the wild eagerness of delight. " Oh, isn't it beauti- 
ful — ^lovely!'* said she, "my own dear, darling home." 

A crowd of servants pressed to the entrance, to 
welcome their master home. Eva flung her arms 
round her mother's neck and kissed her over and 
over again. Then she flew from one to another of 
the servants, shaking hands and kissing them in 
wild delight at being once more among them. 

2. St. Clare had brought his cousin Ophelia to 
stay with them, as his wife fancied she was delicate 
and unable to attend to household affairs. 

Miss Ophelia was a sharp, decided, energetic lady; 
and in her habits an excellent exajnple of order, 
method, and exactness. St. Clare was a noble, 
generous, and loving master, one who loved and was 
loved by all around him. But he was indolent and 
self-indulgent, of a mocking spirit and full of banter. 
Many a good-humoured encounter took place be- 
tween him and Cousin Ophelia, especially on one 
subject — the education of the young. 

3. One morning, while Miss Ophelia was busy 
with some of her domestic duties, St. Clare's voice 
was heard calling her at the foot of the stairs. 

"Come down here, cousin; I've something to 
show you." 

'' What is it ? " said Miss Ophelia, coming down 
with her sewing in her "hand. 
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" IVe niaxle a purchase for your department. 
See here," said St. Clare ; and with the word he 
pulled along a little negro girl about eight or nine 
years of age. 

She was one of the blackest of her race; and 
her round, shining eyes, glittering like glass beads, 
moved with quick and restless glances over every- 
thing in the room. She was dressed in a ragged 
garment ; and stood with her hands demurely folded 
before her. 

4. Altogether, there was something odd and 
goblin-like about her appearance — something, as Miss 
Ophelia afterwards said, "so heathenish," as to 
inspire that good lady with utter dismay ; and turn- 
ing to St. Clare, she said, — 

"Augustine, what can you have brought that 
thing here for ? " 

" For you to educate, to be sure. I thought she 
was rather a funny specimen. — Here, Topsy," he 
added, giving a whistle, as a man would to call the 
attention of a dog, " give us a song now, and show 
us some of your dancing." 

5. The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind 
of wicked drollery, and Topsy struck up, in a clear, 
shrill voice, an odd negro melody; to which she kept 
time with her hands and feet, spinning round, 
clapping her hands, knocking her knees together, in 
a wild, fantastic sort of time; finally, turning a 
somerset or two, and giving a prolonged closing 
note as odd and unearthly as that of a steam- 
whistle, she came suddenly down on the car^et^ ^3cA 
stood with her hands folded, «Jid «^ ^^t^s^v^v^ '^ 
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meekness and solemnity over her face, only broken 
by the cunning glances which she shot askance 
from the comers of her eyes. 

6. Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralyzed 
with amazement. 

St. Clare, like a mischievous fellow as he was, 
appeared to enjoy her astonishment ; and, addressing 
the child again, said, — 

" Topsy, this is your new mistress. I'm going to 
give you up to her; see, now, that you behave 
yourself." 

« Yes, mas'r," said Topsy, with a perfect gravity, 
her wicked eyes twinkling as she spoke. 

" You're going to be good, Topsy, remember," said 
St. Clare. 

" O yes, mas'r," said Topsy with another twinkle, 
her hands still devoutly folded. 

7. "Now, Augustine, what is this for?" said 
Miss Ophelia. " Your house is so full of these little 
plagues now, that one can't set foot down without 
treading on them. I get up in the morning, and 
find one asleep behind the door, and another lying 
on the door-mat. Why did you bring this one ? " 

"For you to educate, didn't I tell you? You're 
always preaching about educating. I thought I 
would make you a present of a fresh-caught specimen, 
and let you try your hand on her. She looked 
bright and funny, too, as if something might be made 
of her ; so I bought her, and I'll give her to you. 
Try, now, and see what you'll make of her. You 
know I haven't any gift that way, but I'd like you 
to try." 
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New Wordt in thli LMSon. 



as-kance^ 

Aa-gu8^tine 

de-mure^ly 

d»-part^ment 

de-Yout^ly 

do-mes^tlc 



droll^-y 

ed-u-cate 

ed-u-cftt-iiifi: 

ed-u-ca^tion 

en-er-get^lc 

fon-tas^tic 



grav^i-ty 

hea^then-lBli 

in^o-lent 

Lon-l-8l-iiAiia 

mlg^eliley-ous 



O-phe^lla 

partly led 

pro-longed' 

80-lem-nl-ty 

Bom^-Mt 

Top^ 



Questions :— l. Who was St. Clare ? How did Eva show her joy to be again at 
homer 2. Who was Miss Ophelia? 8. What did St. Clare purchase for Miss 
Ophelia's department? 4. What reason did he give for making the purchase? 
5. Describe Topsy's singing and dancing. 6. What did Topsy promise to be ? 
7. What did St Clare again say when asked why he had bought Topsy ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Lon-i-si-tt-na, one of the Southern 

States of North America. 

2 Del-i-oate, not strong. 
In^o-lent, idle ; lisUess. 
Baa-ter, joking ; fun. 

3 Do-mes-tlo, household. [esty. 
De-mnre^ly, with pretended mod- 



4 Oob^lin, evU spirit. 

5 DroU^r-y, fun. 
Fan-tas-tlo, queer ; odd. 
Som^r-set, leap in which the heels 

are thrown over the head. 
As-kanoe^ sideways. 

6 Par^a-lyied, unable to move. 



Summary:— Eva was delighted to be once more at home. Miss Ophelia, St. 
Clare's cousin, had been brought to attend to the household affairs, as Mrs. St. 
Clare fancied she was delicate. One day St. Clare made Miss Ophelia a present of 
a negro girl, " a funny specimen " he called her, who could dance and sing in the 
most fantastic manner. This girl, called Topsy, he gave to his cousin, that she 
might educate her. 

Bzerolses :— L Parse and analyse: Mrs. St. Clare fancied she teas delicate. 
2. Change into Adjectives— delight, home, lady, order, method, glrL 
S. Make Sentences containing— pries, prise; prinoipal, principle; prophecy, 
prophesy. 
4. Write out all you know about the Negro. 



XV. topsy's EDUCATION. 

1. When arrayed, at last, in a suit of decent and 
whole clothing, and her hair cropped short, Miss 
Ophelia, with some satisfaction, said she looked 
more Christian-like than formerly, and in her own 
mind began to mature some plana £ot \\ftx \G^ct\Mir 
tion. 
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Sitting down before her, she began to ques- 
tion her. 

" How old are you, Topsy ? " 

"Dunno, missus," said the image, with a grin 
that showed all her teeth. 

2. " Don't you know how old you are ? Did no- 
body ever tell you ? Who was your mother ? " 

" Never had none ! " said the child with another 
grin. 

" Never had any mother ? What do you mean ? 
Where were you bom ? " 

"Never was born!" persisted Topsy, with another 
grin. 

3. " You mustn't answer me in that way, child ; 
I'm not playing with you. Tell me where you 
were bom, and who your father and mother were." 

" Never was born," said Topsy more emphatically 
— "never had no father nor mother, nor nothin'. 
Old Aunt Sue used to take care of us." 

The child was evidently sincere. 

4. " How long have you lived with your master 
and mistress ? " 

" Dunno, missus." 

" Is it a year, or more, or less ? " 

" Dunno, missus." 

" Why, missis," said Jane, " those low negroes 
they can't tell : they don't know anything about 
time ; they don't know what a year is ; they don't 
know their own ages." 

5. " Do you know Who made you?" said Top8y*s 
mistress, giving a serious turn to the conversation. 

"Nobody, as I knows on;' ^\^ ^'i dcil4\**I 
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*spect I growed. Don't think nobody never made 



me." 



Miss Ophelia rose in distress from this encourag- 
ing conversation. 

6. The child was announced and considered in the 
family as Miss Ophelia's girl ; and as she was looked 
upon with no gracious eye in the kitchen, Miss 
Ophelia resolved to confine her sphere of operation 
and instruction chiefly to her own chamber. 

7. Topsy was soon a noted character in the estab- 
lishment. Her talent for every species of droll- 
ery, grimace, and mimicry— for dancing, tumbling, 
climbing, singing, whistling, imitating every sound 
that hit her fancy — seemed endless. In her play- 
hours she invariably had every child in the estab- 
lishment at her heels, open-mouthed with admira- 
tion and wonder — not excepting Miss Eva, who 
appeared to be fascinated by her wild play, as a 
dove is sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. 

8. Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual 
operations, learning everything that was taught her 
with surprising quickness. With a few lessons she 
had learned the proprieties of Miss Ophelia's chamber 
in a way with which even that particular lady could 
find no fault. Hands could not lay a coverlet 
smoother, adjust pillows more accurately, sweep, and 
dust, and arrange more perfectly, than Topsy, when 
she chose ; but she didn't very often choose. If Miss 
Ophelia, after three or four days of careful and 
patient supervision, was so sanguine as to suppose 
that Topsy had at last fallen into Iv^x ^^'^ ^ ^'o^^ ^^ 
without overJooking, and so go o^ ^ysvi Xsv^s^ ^^^" 
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self about something else, Topsy would hold a perfect 
carnival of confusion for some one or two hours. 

9. Instead of making the bed, she would amuse 
herself with pulling off the pillow-cases, and butting 
her woolly head among the pillows, till it would some- 
times be grotesquely ornamented with feathers stick- 
ing out in various directions ; she would climb the 
posts, and hang head downward from the tops; 
flourish the sheets and coverlets all over the apart- 
ment ; dress the bolster up in Miss Ophelia's night- 
clothes, and enact various scenic performances with 
that-singing, and whistling, and making grimaces 
at herself in the looking-glass. 

10. On one occasion. Miss Ophelia found Topsy 
with her very best scarlet India shawl wound round 
her head for a turban, going on with her rehearsals 
before the glass in great style — Miss Ophelia having, 
with carelessness most unheard of in her, left the 
key for once in her drawer. 

" Topsy ! " she would say, when at the end of all 
patience, " what does make you act so ? " 

" Dunno, missus ; I 'spects 'cause I's so wicked ! " 
"I don't know what I should do with you, 
Topsy." 

11. "0 missus, you must whip me; my old missus 
allers whipped me. I an't used to workin' unless 
I gets whipped." 

" Why, Topsy, I don't want to whip you. You 
can do well, if you've a mind to ; what is the reason 
you won't ?" 

''O missus, I's used to whippin'; I 'spects it's 
g'ood for me" 
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12. Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy in- 
variably made a terrible commotion, screaming, 
groaning, and imploring ; though half an hour after- 
wards, when out of doors, surrounded by a flock of 
"young uns," she would express the utmost contempt 
of the whole affair. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

ac^a-rate-ly e-stab^llsli-ment mlm-ic-ry re-hears^als 

an-noonced' fas^l-nftt-ed per-form^-ces saii-guine 

cai<ni-val gro-tesque-ly per-sist^ scen-ic 

em-phat^i-cal-ly In-va-ri-a-lily pro-pri^-ties species 

en-act^ ma-ture^ re9-l-pe sa-per-^^sion 

Questions:—!. How was Topsy made to look more Christian-like than for- 
merly? 2. What did she say about her age, her mother, her birth ? 3. Who used 
to take care of her? 4. What had she no idea of? 5. What reply did the give 
when asked, " Who made you ? " 6. To what work did Miss Ophelia confine her ? 
7. For what was Topsy soon noted ? 8. Wliat did she quickly learn ? 9. How did 
she sometimes amuse herself? 10. How di4 Miss Ophelia one day find her? 
11. What did she say would make her good? 12. With what result did Sliss 

Ophelia try the recipe ? 

Notes and Meanings. 

1 Ar-rayed^ dressed 
Ma-tore^ form. 
Dun-no, I do not know. 

2 Per-sist^ed, again said. 
8 Em-phat-1-oal-ly, decidedly. 
5 'Speot, expect ; suppose. 

7 Species, kind.— Droll^r-y, fun. 
Chri-mace', ugly face. 
Mim-io-ry, imitation. 
Fas-d-nat-ed, drawn to her; charmed. 

8 Man-u-al, hand. [things. 
Pro-pri-e-ties, properway of putting 



Ad-Just^ fix ; put in order. 
A(A3U-rate-ly, exactly. 
Su-per-yl^ion, looking after. 
Sail^guine, hopeful 
Car-ni-val, scene ; place. 
9 En-act', do ; carry out. 

10 Tur-ban, Eastern head-dress. 
Re-hears-als, queer doings. 
Ps, I is ; should be, I am. 

11 Al-lers, always. 

12 Re^-i-pe, plan for curing or making 
Uns, ones. [better. 



Summary :— Topsy was cared for by Miss Ophelia, who hoped to be able to 
educate her. But when questioned, to her mistress's despair she neither knew 
her age nor her parents ; and when asked about her birth and who made her, she 
replied that " she never was born," and that " she 'spect she growed." In all 
kinds of games and fun she was the leader of the other children. She learned 
many things from Miss Ophelia, but when left to herself she was given to spend- 
ing her time in amusement 

.SrarafMS :— 1. Parse and analyze : She learned many things from Miu Opheiia 
£ Adding to beUeve, reoeiye, whiitle, dxlve, ride, live. 
A JUkke Sentences containing— quartz, (tuatla; t««X, 1(t«l^.\T^aDA^ rhyme; 
Jtfad, rode, rowed. 
'- Write in yovuc own words all you knoN? a\>o\x\i t\ift QyiftBtt. 
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XVI. THE LITTLE EVANGELIST. 

1. No one in the house was able to control poor 
Topsy. One day Miss Ophelia spoke to St. Clare 
about her. " I am sure, Augustine," said she, " I 
don't know what to do. IVe taught and taught, 
I've talked till I am tired, I've whipped her, I've 
punished her in every way I can think of ; and still 
.she is just what she was at first." 

2. "Come here, Topsy. What makes you behave 
so ? " said St Clare, who could not help being 
amused with the child's expression. 

"'Spects it's my wicked heart," said Topsy de- 
murely. " Miss Feely says so." 

3. " Don't you see how much Miss Ophelia has 
done for you ? She says she has done everything 
she can think of." 

" Yes, mas'r ! old missus used to say so too. She 
whipped me a heap harder, and used to pull my 
hair, and knock my head again the door; but it 
didn't do me no good — I's so wicked ! I's nothing 
but a nigger no way^ ! " 

" Well, I shall have to give her up," said Miss 
Ophelia. 

4. Eva, who had stood a silent spectator of the 
scene thus far, made a silent sign for Topsy to 
follow her. There was a little glass room at the 
comer of the veranda, which St. Clare used as a 
sort of reading-room ; and Eva and Topsy disap- 
peared into this place. 

"What's Eva going to do honftI" ^^^*^.^^«s^ 
" I mean to see." 
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5. And, advancing on tiptoe, he lifted up a cur- 
tain that covered the glass door, and looked in. In 
a moment, laying his finger on his lips, he made a 
silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come and look. 
There sat the two children on the floor, with their 
side faces towards them ; — Topsy with her usual air 
of careless drollery and unconcern ; but, opposite to 
her, Eva, her whole face fervent with feeling, and 
tears in her large eyes. 

6. " What does make you so bad, Topsy ? Why 
won't you try and be good ? Don't you love anybody, 
Topsy ? Don't you love your father and mother?" 

"Never had none, ye know. I telled ye that, 
Miss Eva." 

" Oh, I know," said Eva sadly ; " but hadn't you 
any brother, or sister, or aunt, or — " 

" No, none on 'em — never had nothing nor no- 
body." 

7. " But, Topsy, if you'd only try to be good, you 
might — " 

"Couldn't never be nothin' but a nigger, if I 
was ever so good," said Topsy. 

" But people can love you though you are black, 
Topsy. Miss Ophelia would love you if you were 
good." 

8. Topsy gave the short, blunt laugh that was 
her common mode of expressing incredulity. 

" Don't you think so ? " said Eva. 

"No; she can't bear me, 'cause I'm a nigger! 
She'd as soon have a toad touch her. There can't 
nobody love niggers. I don't care," said Topsy, 
beginning to whistle. 
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9. " Topsy, poor child, / love you ! " said Eva, 
with a sudden burst of feeling, and laying her little, 
thin, white hand on Topsy's shoulder, — " I love you, 
because you haven't had any father, or mother, or 
friends ! I love you, and I want you to be good. 
I am very unwell, Topsy ; and I think I shan't live 
a great while, and it really grieves me to have you 
be so naughty. I wish you would try to be good 
for my sake ; it's only a little while I shall be with 

you." 

10. The round, keen eyes of the black child were 
overcast with tears; large, bright drops rolled 
heavily down, one by one, and fell on the little 
white hand. Yes, in that moment a ray of real 
belief, a ray of heavenly love, had penetrated the 
darkness of her heathen soul ! She laid her head 
down between her knees, and wept and sobbed ; 
while the beautiful cfhild, bending over her, looked 
like the picture of some bright angel stooping to 
reclaim a sinner. 

11. "0 dear Miss Eva ! dear Miss Eva !" said the 
child ; " I will try ! — I will try ! I never did care 
nothin' about it before." 

St. Clare at this moment dropped the curtain. 
" It puts me in mind of mother," he said to Miss 
Ophelia. " It is true what she told me : if we want 
to give sight to the blind, we must be willing to do 
as Christ did — call them to us, and put our hands 
on themJ* 



Sew Words in tMs Labboil 
e-van^gel-m In-cre-du-U-ty p«L^\ac^V-«Q^ TfiDL-«sftr«»sc«i 
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Qttestions :— 1. What complaint did Miss Ophelia make to St. dare t 2. What 
did Topsy say was the cause of her bad conduct? 3. How did her old mistreat 
try to make her good? 4. Where did Eva take Topsy? 6. What did St Clare 
see through the glass door? 6. What did Topsy say ahout her relations? 
7. What did she say she could only be, however good she was? 8. In niioee 
love did she not believe? 9. What reply did Eva make? 10. What eiTeci had 
these words on Topsy? 11. What did she say? Of what did all this put 8t 
Clare in mind? 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Fee-ly, Ophelia. 

4 Spec-ta-tor, looker-on. 

6 Telled, told. 



8 In-cre-dn-ll-ty, unbelief. 
10 Pen^tr&t-ed, made its waj 
through. 



Summary :— One day Miss Ophelia told St Clare that in spite of all that ika 
had done for Topsy— though she had both taught her and punished her— the 
child remained just as she was at first Eva hearing the complaint made^ took 
Topsy into a room near. There she spoke so kindly and so lovini^ to her, that 
the poor n^n^o was overcome, and witti many tears promised Eva that she woidd 
try to be good. 

Exercises :— l. Parse and analyze : Eva took Topsy into a room. 

2. Change into Nouns— behave, amuse, wicked, silent, blaolE, oav^lMi. 

3. Make Sentences containing— root, route; rose, rows; rote, wzote; roi0, 
ruflf; row, roe; rye, wry. 

4. Write in your own words all you know about Topsy. 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

1. A Mother's Love ! — how sweet the name I 

What w a Mother's Love ? — 
A noble, pure, and tender flame, 

Enkindled from above. 
To bless a heart of earthly mould — 
The warmest love that can grow cold ;— 

This is a Mother's Love. 

2. To bring a helpless babe to light, 

Then, while it lies forlorn, 
To gaze upon that dearest sight. 

And feel herself new-born ; 
In its existence lose her own, 
And live and breathe in it alone ; — 

This is a MotYier'a "Lovfe. 



\ uother's love. 







. In weakness ii 

To cherish o 
Feed it froio Lore's own fountain there, 

And lull it there to rest; 
Then while it alumhers watch its breath, 
As if to guard from instBTit iechtio.', — 

Tliis is a Mother's Love, 
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4. To mark its growth from day to day, 

Its opening charms admire, 
Catch from its eye the earliest ray 

Of intellectual fire ; 
To smile and listen while it talks, 
And lend a finger when it walks ; — 

This is a Mother^s Love, 

5. And can a Mother's Love grow cold — 

Can she forget her boy ? 
His pleading innocence beho]^., 

Nor weep for grief — for joy ? 
A mother may forget her child, 
While wolves devour it on the wild ; — 

Is this a Mother's Love ? 

6. Ten thousand voices answer, " No ! " 

Ye clasp your babes and kiss ; 
Your bosoms yearn, your eyes overflow ; 

Yet, ah ! remember this : — 
The infant reared alone for earth, 
May live, may die — to curse his birth ; 

Is this a Mother's Love 1 

7. Blest infant ! whom his mother taught 

Early to seek the Lord, 
And poured upon his dawning thought 

The day-spring of the Word : 
This was the lesson to her son,- 
Time is Eternity begun ; — 

Behold that Mother's Love ! 

& Blest mother \ "wlivo m "Wisdom's path, 
By her own paxeivXi tto^^ 
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Thus taught her son to flee the wrath 

And know the fear of God : 
Ah, youth ! like him enjoy your prime, — 
Begin Eternity in time, 

Taught by that Mother's Love. 

9. TJkU Mother's Love ! — how sweet the name ! 

What was that Mother's Love ? — 
The noblest, purest, tenderest flame. 

That kindles from above 

Within a heart of earthly mould, — 

As much of heaven as heart can hold, — 

Nor through eternity grows old ; — 

This was that Mother's Lova 

Montgomery. J'* 



dawn-lng 



New Wordi in this Lesson, 
en-kln^ed ez-is-tence 



In-tel-lec-ta-al 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 En-kln^ed, lit ; set on fire. 

Mould, make ; shape. 
8 Lnll, soothe ; qniet [the mind. 

4 In-tel-leo^tu-al fire, the powers of 
6 Yearn, long for; are filled with love. 



7 Dawn^lng, opening ; beginning. 
B-ter'nl-ty forever. 

8 Prime, best part of your life. 

10 Mont-gom^-y, James (1771-1854), 
poet ; he wrote the West Indies^ etc. 



Sommary:— The love of a mother is here described as "a noble, pure, and 
tender flame enkindled from above." A mother shows her love by caring for 
her children, by shielding them from danger, and even by risking her own life 
to save theirs. But it does its best and noblest work when it leads a child to 
know and to fear God. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyse : A mother shotoa her love. 

2. Change into Adjectives— monld, charm, fire, listen, yearn, eternity. 

8. Make Sentences containing— sailor, sailer; sale, sail ; scene, seen; sea, see. 

4. How does a Mother show her love ? Give examples. 



-M- 



THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

1. Smiles, in his "Self-Help," tells of an English 
carpenter who was observed one day planing^ wltk 
more than usual carefulness, a "magisfac^tX*^^ >^Ti.^ 
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which he was repairing; and when asked thei 
reason, he replied, " Because I wish to make it easy 
against the time when I come to sit upon it myself." 
Singularly enough, the man actually lived to sit 
upon that very bench as a magistrate. 

2. Nearly all great men — those who have towered 
high above their fellows — have been especially re- 
markable for their energy of will. Of Julius Caesar 
it was said, " Whatever he wills, he wills strongly." 
It was his activity and giant determination, rather 
than his military skill, that won his victories. A 
glance at Hannibal's life shows that a resolute will 
was the leading quality of that commander, who 
is esteemed, by soldiers as well as by historians, 
the greatest captain the world has seen. 

3. So with the great captains of modern times. 
It was one of Napoleon's principal characteristics to 
regard nothing as impossible. His marvellous suc- 
cesses were due not more to his vast military genius 
than to his almost superhuman strength of will 
" Impossible," said he, " is a word to be found only 
in the dictionary of fools." When told that the 
Alps stood in the way of his armies, " There shall 
be no Alps ! " he replied ; and the road across the 
Simplon was the result. 

4. His great adversary, Wellington, was dis- 
tinguished by a similar firmness of purpose. The 
entire Peninsular War was but one long-continued 
display of an iron will, resolute to conquer diffi- 
culties by wearing them out. In the life-and-death 
strucrcrle between Britain and France, of which that 
war was a part, and w\\id\ \a&V*fedi iv^^^^ %. o^iMjrier 
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of a century, it was the stubborn will of the former 
which triumphed in the end. 

-5. Finally, the Battle of Waterloo, which was 
the climax of that stupendous struggle, was another 
illustration of the enormous energy, the exhaustless 
patience, the bull-dog will of the British. For 
eight long hours the British army stood up against 
the terrible fire of the enemy ; column after column 
fell, and the entire side of one square was literally 
blovni away by a volley of grape. One sullen 
word of command ran along the line, " File up 1 
file up!'* — and the troops silently obeyed. At 
length the crisis came ; the order to charge was 
given; and the men who had stood like statues 
before the " iron hail " of the French artillery swept 
like a whirlwind upon the foe. 

6. History abounds with instances of doubtful 
battles and unexpected reverses transformed by one 
man's stubbornness into eleventh -hour triumphs. 
The Battle of Marengo went against the French dur- 
ing the first half of the day, and they were expecting 
an order to retreat, when Napoleon looked at his 
watch, and said, " The battle is completely lost ; but 
it is only two o'clock, and we shall have time to 
gain another." He then made his famous cavalry 
charge, and won the field. 

7. Washington lost more battles than he won, 
but he organized victory out of defeat, and triumphed 
in the end. " Impossible ! " echoed the elder Pitt 
(afterwards Lord Chatham), when told that a certain 
thing could not be done ; " I trample upon impossi- 
biUties ! " 
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8. It cannot be too often repeated that it is not 
the so-called blessings of life, its sunshine and calm, 
that make men, but its rugged experiences, its 
storms, tempests, and trials. Early adversity, 
especially, is often a blessing in disguise. It is 
the rough Atlantic seas, the cold, dark, winter nights, 
and the fierce "northers," that make the English 
and the American sailors the toughest and most 
skilful in the world. Want, opposition, roughness 
alternating with smoothness, difficulty with ease, 
storm with sunshine, sorrow with joy — these make 
the discipline of life. 

9. Never give up ! though the grape-shot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst : 
Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 

Little shall harm you, though doing the worst. 
Never give up ! if adversity presses, 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup ; 
And the best counsel in all your distresses 

Is the stout watchword of Never give up ! 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad-ver-sa-ry col-mnn his-to^ri-ans modern 

ad-ver^si-ty de-ter-ml-na^Uoii im-pos-Bi-liil-i-ties or^an-ized 

CsB^Bar dic^tion-a-ry Ju-U-os Pe-nln^-lar 

cav^-ry e-nor^mous mag^ls-trate Sim-plon 

Chat^ham ex-haast^less Ma-ren-go Btu-pen^ons 

cll-max Han-ni-bal mU-i-ta-xy Bu-per-ha-maxi 



Questions:—!. What reason did a carpenter give for carefally planing a m«f* 
istrate's bench ? 2. For what have nearly all great men been remarkable? What 
was said of Julius Caesar ? Of Hannibal ? 8. What did Napoleon say about tlie 
word "impossible"? Abont the Alps? With what resnlt? 4. Dnring what 
war did WeUington show his firmness? 5. Of what was the Battle of WaUdoo 
Mn Wugtntion t How long did the BriUAi axtoy «\Mxd. up against the FMoeh 
Sref How did they charge at last) (V. 'WVt\iN«\MX ^Q«a\&iton tiiws«s&^\ Hflir 
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did Napoleon win the Battle of Marengo? 7. How was it that Washington 
triumphed at lastY What did Lord Chatham say when told that a thing was 
impossible ? 8. What do more to make men than the so-called blessings of life ? 
What make British and American saUors the best in the world Y 



NoteBand 

1 Smllos, Sam-u-el, biographer and 

historian. 
" Self-Belp," a work on man's power 

to help hbnself . 
Mag^is-trate, one of the chief officers 

of a town or a city. 

2 Tow^ered, risen. 

Ju-U-us Oa^rar (100 b.c.-44 rc.X a 
famous Roman general He in- 
vaded Britain 66 B.C. 

Haa-nl-bal, a great general who lived 
about two hundred years before 
Christ 

Hl8-to^ri-an8, writers of history. 

3 Na-po^le-on (1760-1821X Emperor of 

the French. Defeated by Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, 1816. Died an 
exile at St. Helena. 

Ohar-ao-ter-i8^ti08, marks in his 
character. 

Oe^ni-us, power of mind. 

Alps, chief mountains in Europe. 

Sim-plon, a mountain peak of the 

4 Ad-Ter-sa-ry, enemy. [Alps. 
Wdl-ling-ton (1769-1862), a great 

soldier and statesman. Defeated 
Nai)oleon at Waterloo, 1816. 
Pe-nln^-lar War, fought in Spain 
and Portugal between the British 
and the French. 



Meanlngi. 

Quainter of a oen-tu-ry, twenty- 
five years. 

Stab^bom, unyielding. 
6 Bat-tie of Wa-t6r4oo^ fought 1815. 
The British defeated the French. 

Bull-dog will, the bull-dog is noted 
for its unyielding character. 

Ool-umn, a line of troops. 

Grape, small shot fired from a can- 
non. 

File up, keep the lines unbroken; 
fill up the gaps. 

I-ron hail, shot ; cannon-baUs. 

Ar-til-ler-7, cannon. 

6 Be-yers^, defeats. 
Ttans-fonned', changed. 
E-ley^nth hour, nearly the last 

moment 
Bat-tie of Ma-ren^o (1800). Aus- 
trians defeated by Napoleon. 

7 Wash-lng-ton (1782-1799), the first 

President of the United States of 

America. 
Or^gan-ized, brought about ; formed. 
El^er Pitt, Lord Chatham (1708- 

1778), statesman and orator. 

8 Nor^then, winds, especially a heavy 

gale from the north. 
Al-ter^nat-ing, by turns. 
Dls^-pline, training. 



Siunmary:— The will of a man makes or clears the way he wishes to go. 
Great energy of will has been possessed by nearly all successful men. The lives 
of Julius CsBsar, Hannibal, Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, and Lord Chat- 
ham are illustrations of the proverb, " Where there's a will there's a way." Our 
motto should be, " If at first you don't succeed, try, try again.'* 

EzeroiseB :— 1. Parse and analyze : WTien thert^s a will Ihere^s a Moay, 

2. Change into Nouns— English, great, impossible, replied, oonquer, obey, 
rough, American. 

3. Make Sentences containing the words— seems, seams; sear, sere, seer; 
sees, seise. 

4. What do we mean when we say, " Where there's a will there's a way"? 
Give examples. 



(770) 
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I REMEUBER, t REUEUBEB. 




. I remember, I remember 

The house where I was bom— 

The little window where the sun 
Came poeping ii 

He never came a wink too soou, 
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But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 

2. I remember, I remember 

The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily cups, 

Those flowers made of light ; 
The lilacs where the robin built. 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday — 

The tree is living yet ! 

3. I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing. 
And thought the air must rush as 
fresh 

To swallows on the wing. 
My spirit flew on feathers then. 

That is so heavy now ; 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow. 

4. I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance j 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off* from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Thomas Hood.* 

New Wordi In tills LesaoiL 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Wink, moment; time in which one 
can wink. 
Too long a day, never so weary as to 

wish for night. 
Borne my breath away, brought 
death. 
3 Flew on feathers, light-hearted; 
free from care. 



Heay-y, weary ; anxious. 
Fe^ver, hot ; tired ; excited. 

4 Ohild-ish ig-no-ranoe, child's want 

of knowledge. 
Lit'tle joy, no cause for happiness. 

5 Thom-as Hood (1708-1845), poet and 

humorist He wrote the Song of 
the Shirt. 



Summary :— In this poem we have the writer's childish innocence and freedom 
from care contrasted with the weariness and cares of his manhood. Then the 
days were never too long, for they brought only continual pleasure ; now he 
sometimes feels as if life itself were too long. His remembrances of his child- 
hood are bright and joyous, while his present lot is dark and sorrowfuL 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze: His present lot is dark and sorrotqful, 

2. Add ing to agree, dye, eye, hie, shoe, hoe, singe, tinge. 

3. Make Sentences containing— sew, sow, so ; shear, sheer; sheath, Sheatha. 

4. What do you remember of your early Childhood ? 
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USING THE EYES. 

1. The difference between men consists, in a great 
measure, in the intelligence of their observation. 
The Russian proverb says of the non-observant man, 
" He goes through the forest and sees no firewood." 
" The wise man's eyes are in his head," says Solo- 
mon ; " but the fool walketh in darkness." 

2. " Sir," said Johnson, on one occasion, to a fine 
gentleman just returned from Italy, " some men will 
learn more in the Hampstead stage than others in 
the tour qi Europe." It is the mind that sees, as 
well as the eye. 

3. Many, before Galileo, had seen a suspended 
weight swing before their eyes with a measured 
beat ; but he was the first to detect the value of the 
fact. One of the vergers, in the cathedral at Pisa, 

after repJenishing with oil a lamp which hung from 
the rdof, left it swinging lo ^xvdi Ixo \ ^xA Qalileo, 
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then a youth of only eighteen, noting it attentiv^ely, 
conceived the idea of applying it to the measurement 
of time. Fifty years of study and labour, however, 
elapsed before he completed the invention of his 
pendulum. 

4. While Captain (afterwards Sir Samuel) Brown 
was occupied in studying the construction of bridges, 
with the view of contriving one of a cheap descrip- 
tion to be thrown across the Tweed, near which 
he Uved, he was walking in his garden one dewy 
autumn morning, when he saw a tiny spider;s net 
suspended across his path. The idea immediately 
occurred to him that a bridge of iron ropes or chains 
might be constructed in like manner ; and the result 
was the invention of his suspension bridge. 

5. So James Watt, when consulted about the 
mode of carrying water by pipes under the Clyde, 
along the unequal bed of the river, turned his atten- 
tion one day to the shell of a lobster presented at 
table ; and from that model he invented an iron 
tube which, when laid down, was found effectually 
to answer the purpose. 

6. Sir Isambard Brunei took his first lessons in 
forming the Thames Tunnel from the tiny ship- 
worm. He saw how the little creature bored the 
wood with its well-armed head, first in one direc- 
tion and then in another, till the archway was 
complete, and then daubed over the roof and sides 
with a kind of varnish ; and by copying this work 
exactly on a large scale, Brunei was at length enabled 
to accomplish his great engineering vroxk, 

7. So triffing a matter as ttve si^\» o1 ^^«w^^^ 
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floating past his ship enabled Columbus to quell the 
mutiny which arose amongst his sailors at not dis- 
covering land, and to assure them that the eagerly- 
sought New World was not far off. 

8. It is the close observation of little things 
which is the secret of success in business, in art, in 
science, and in every pursuit in life. Though many 
of these facts and observations seem in the first 
instance to have but slight significance, they are all 
found to have their eventual uses, and to fit into 
their proper places. Samuel Smiles. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



Bm-nel' 

ca-the^dral 

con-ceived' 

con-8truct^d 

oon-8trac-tion 



en-gi-neer-ingr 

e-vent^a-«l 

Oal-i-le^ 

Hamp-Btead 

in-tel-li-gence 



I-sam-bard 

meas^ure-meiit 

mn-ti-ny 

ol>-Berv^ant 

pen^u-lnm 



Fl^sa 

slg-nif^l-canoe 
sns-pen-Blozi 



Notes and 

1 In-tel-li-genoe, knowing way. 
Ob-ser-va^tion, noticing things. 
Prov-erb, well-known saying. 
Non-ob-serv^ant, not noticing. 
Solomon, king of Israel and son of 

David; spoken of in tlie Bible as 
"the Wiseman." 

2 Johnson (1709-1784X Dr. Johnson, 

a famous anthoc 
Hamp^tead stage, coach running 

from London to Hampstead. 
Tour of Eu-rope, pleasure journey 

throu7h Europe. 

3 Oal-l-le^ (1564-1642X a great astron- 

omer. 
Verg^ers, attendants. 
OA.the^al, chief church. 
Fl^a, a city of Italy, famous for 

its cathedral and leaning tower. 

Birth-place of Galileo. 
Btf-plen-ish-lng, refilling. 
Pai-dU'lum, a weight so hung as to 
Mwtag backwardM and forwards, 
tf Tweed, a rirer; part of tbebomndaTy 
between England and 8cofiasid. 



Meanings. 

Sos-pen-sion, hanging. 

5 James Watt (1736 1819), a great en- 

gineer. He made important im- 
provements on the steam-engine. 
Clyde, a river in Scotland; noted 
for ship-building. 

6 Sir I^«am-bard Bm-nel^ (1709-1849X 

a famous engineer. 
Thames Tun-nel (1825-184S), a pas- 
sage of arched brick- work under the 
river. 

7 Go-lnm-bos (144&-1606), the discov- 

erer of the New World. 
Quell, quiet. 
Mu-ti-ny, uprising. 
New World, America; discoverad 

149& 

8 Bus^ess, trade. 
Art. skilled labour. 
Sci-enoe, learning. 
Pur<4iuit', emplosrment. 
Sig-nif^i-canoe, importance; mei 

'&-'7«u\rU-^^-«%,T»ita'«ibkh fat* 
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QueetioilB :— 1. In what does the difference between men in a great measure 
oonsist ? What does the Russian proverb say of the non-observant man ? Wliat 
says Solomon ? 2. Wliat did Johnson say ? 8. What suggested to Galileo the 
idea of a pendulum ? 4. What suggested the building of a suspension bridge ? 
6. What did the shell of a lobster suggest to James Watt ? 6. What gave Brunei 
bis first iMSon in forming the Thames Tunnel? 7. What enabled Columbus 
to quell the mutiny of his sailors? 8. What is the secret of success in every 
pursuit in life ? 

Summary :— This lesson shows the value of observation, or of a right use of 
our eyes. We are not merely to see a thing or an action, but we are to notice it 
80 carefully that we may make use of our knowledge in the doing of other things. 
A swinging lamp suggested the clock pendulum to Galileo. A spider's web 
suggested the suspension bridge to Sir Samuel Brown. A lobster-sheU gave 
James Watt an idea of carrying water-pipes under the Clyde; and Brunei was 
taught by a tiny ship-worm how to tunnel under the Thames. 

EzerdseB :— 1. Parse and analyze: A spider's iceb suggested the suspension 
bridge, 

2. Change into Adjectives— learn, Europe, value, study, difference, weight. 

S. Make Sentences containing— site, sight ; slie, sighs ; slight, sleight ; sloe^ 
slow. 

4. How are we to make a right use of our Eyes ? 
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THE WELL OF ST. EE7NE. 

1. A Well there is in the west country, and a 
clearer one never was seen ; there is not a wife in 
the west country but has heard of the Well of St. 
Keyne. An oak and an elm tree stand beside, and 
behind does an ash tree grow ; and a willow from 
the bank above droops to the water below. 

2. A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne, 
joyfully he drew nigh ; for from cock-crow he had 
been travelling, and there was not a cloud in the 
sky. He drank of the water so cool and clear, for 
hot and thirsty was he ; and he sat down upon the 
bank, under the willow tree. 

3. There came a man from the neighbouring 
town, at the Well to fill his pail ; by the well-side 
he rested it, and he bade the sttan^et \v^, ^"^ ^^^ > 
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art thou a bachelor, stranger ?" quoth he ; " for an if 
thou hast a wife, the happiest draught thou hast 
drunk this day that ever thou didst in thy life. Or 
has thy good woman, if one thou hast, ever here in 
Cornwall been ? For an if she have, 111 venture 
my life she has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne." 

4. "I have left a good woman who never was 
here," the stranger he made reply ; " but that my 
draught should be better for that, I pray you 
answer me why." 

5. " St. Keyne," quoth the Cornishman, " many 
a time drank of this crystal Well ; and before the 
angel summoned her she laid on the water a spell ; 
— If the husband, of this gifted Well shall drink 
before his wife, a happy man henceforth is he, for 
he shall be master for life. But if the wife should 
drink of it first, woe be to the husband then !*' 

6. The stranger stooped to the Well of St. Keyne, 

and drank of the water again. " You drank of the 

Well, I warrant, betimes," he to the Cornishman 

said; but the Cornishman smiled as the stranger 

spake, and sheepishly shook his head. " I hastened 

as soon a.s the wedding was done, and left my wife 

in the porch ; but in truth she had been wiser than 

I, for she took a bottle to church !" 

Robert Southkt.' 

New Words In tbis LesBon. 
iMich^lor Cor^nlsli-inaii Corn-wall 8t K^yne 



Sammary:— "Now," Mys Soathey, "a Cornishman took his bride to ehweh, 

and the moment the ring was on ran up the mount (St Michael's Moun^ to 

dxink ot the mystic water. Down he came in full glee to tell his bride ; but tiie 

bride aaid, *My good man, I brought a \>oU\6 ol \iii«'««.\«c \a chordi with uMb 

*ad drank ot U before you started; "— Souttvev- 
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Notes and Meaning!. 



1 St. Keyne, a spring said to have 

burst oat of the earth in answer to 
the prayer of St. Keyne ; and who- 
ever drinks first of this water after 
marriage will always be mler in the 

2 CkKSk-OTDW, early morning, [house. 
8 Baoh^«4or, man who has never been 

married. 



Quoth, said. 
Draught, drink. 
6 Spell, diarm. 

6 War^rant, have no doubt. 
Be-tlmes^ as soon as possible. 
Poroh, covered entrance. 

7 Bobert Southey (1774-1848), Poet 

Laureate and historian. 



Bxerolflei :— 1. Parse and analyse : A Comithman took hi» Iride to ehureh, 
2. Use as Adjectives and Nouns— west, oountry, oak, elm, willow, orystaL 
8. Make Sentences containing— soar, lore ; soared, sword ; sold, soled ; some, 
sum. 
4. DMcribe the Game you like best 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

1. All over the world, each nation has its own 
peculiar form of intoxication: the Chinese, Japanese, 
Turks, Arabs, and other nations, use opium. In our 
own country, we produce intoxication by means of 
alcohol. Now what is alcohol? Alcohol is a colour- 
less liquid produced by fermentation, and is the 
basis of all the fermented beverages such as spirituous 
liquors. 

2. It looks so much like water that it might be 
readily mistaken for it at first sight. Alcohol is a 
violent poison to all living things, both animal and 
vegetable. Any small creature dropped into it dies 
at once, as quickly as if it had been scalded. 

3. When it is mixed with water, if it be placed 
on any animal membrane, it will destroy it. In 
this way it is that the delicate membrane of the 
stomach is destroyed by those who habitually use it 
to excess ; and its power of penetration is so ^ea.i> 
that there is no part of the syatetCL ^\l\Os\ ^q^^ ^^sJ^ 
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become subject to its baneful influence, and no organ 
which it does not injure. 

4. There are times when, from physical causes, a 
man is depressed, and his friends tell him he wants 
lifting up. Led by their persuasions, perhaps, he 
drinks something which sends the blood galloping 
through his veins, and produces a false excitement 
and flow of spirits, which only leaves him more 
wretchedly depressed when the effect of the stimu- 
lant has passed away. 

5. He begins by tiny doses ; these soon cease to 
have the desired effect; he doubles them, and so, 
gradually and stealthily, the mischief is done: all 
that is holy, just, and good, — all that is left in him 
" of the image of God " becomes obliterated. 

6. No man becomes a confirmed drunkard at a 
stroke ; but, like a man who has once slid over the 
side of a precipice, his downward course is constantly 
accelerated, and the slip of to-day gives fresh impetus 
to the slide of to-morrow. 

7. This evil of drunkenness is a fearful curse. 
It is filling our prisons, and our lunatic asylums, 
year after year; it is changing, day by day, the 
very nature of its victims — it makes kind men brutal, 
clever men idiots, and noble men objects of pity. 
Deeds of blood and violence, such as make the heart 
sicken and the body shudder, owe their origin to this 
vice. 

8. How few there are who have become notorious 
by some fearful deed committed, who did not trace 
the origin of the deed to intemperance ! We have 

but to look around ua to sea, csn ^n^tj «Afc, dfi»cila- 
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tion and misery, wretchedness and poverty, — all to 
be attributed to this one vice. Men, ay, and women 
only too often, acquire a taste for the flavour and 
effects of alcoholic drinks, and themselves, and all 
belonging to them, become fearful sufferers. 

9. May God speed the efforts of those who are 
trying to remove this curse of curses from the face 
of our land. Let us look first of all to our homes. 
Let us see that they are such well-ordered places, 
such havens of rest and peace, that no place will be 
able to present a counter attraction to them. They 
must be made " tlie Iiappiest places in the world " 
to all their inmates. 

10. We must take special care that in those 
homes there exists no evil which, like a slow poison, 
will invisibly sap the energy of man's daily life. 
There must be no improper food, no impure air, no 
lack of cleanliness or comfort. Every natural, 
healthful want must be supplied in the home ; and 
then there will exist no craving for supplies out- 
side it. 

11. We may belong to no association, we may 
have signed no pledge, but at home and abroad let 
us bring all the power of our influence, our example, 
our tact, and our loving-heartedness, to set up a 
barrier at least against this great national sin. 

12. And oh! if any of those dear to us, from 
bad example, or other causes apart from ourselves 
and our influence, show an inclination to this fear- 
ful downward course, let us arouse them to a sense 
of their danger ere it be too late. All tl\^ ii^vc- 
demesa of our hearts must \>e caJX^^ o'vi^ \55r^^ix$ss» 
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them, for only the weak ones fall ; and our love, 
our persuasion, our prayers, must be unceasing for 
them, till they see their danger and flee from it ; 
and our faith in the power of our love and prayers 
must never fail us. 



New Words In tills LessoxL 



ac-9el^r-ftt-ed 

al^o-hol 

al-co-hol-lc 

as-Bo-ci-a^tion 

a-By-loxns 



at-trib^flt-ed 

bar^rl-er 

de-pressed' 

fer-men-ta^tion 

lia-lilt^a-al-ly 



Id^l-OtB 

Im-pe-tns 
Ja-pan-ese^ 
lu-na-tic 
mem-brand 



no-to^rl-ons 

ol)-Ut^-at-ed 

o^pl-nm 

phyv^i-cal 

sp^it-u-ous 



QuesUons :— 1. What prodaces intoxication? What is nsed in our own 
conntrj ? What is alcohol ? 2. What is it like ? What is it to all living things ? 
3. What are some of its effects? 4. For what is alcohol sometimes used? With 
what result? 5. Is the harm done all at once? 6. What is the progress of a 
drunkard like? 7. What are the effects of drunkenness? 8. What are attrib- 
uted to this vice? 9. What should we make our homes? 10. How may we do 
this? 11. What should we endeavour to set up? 12. What is our duty to those 
who are on this downward road? 



Notes and 

1 In-toz-i-ca-tion, drunkenness. 

O^pi-nm, the juice of the poppy. 

Al-co-hol, pure spirit 

Fer-men-tar-tion, the change pro- 
duced by the decay of sweet liquids. 

Ba^ls, chief part. 

Bev^r-ag-es, drinks. 

Spir-it-n-oiu liq-uors, liquors which 
contain alcohol; as brandy, gin, 

3 Mem-brane, skin. [whisky. 
Stom-ach, organ of digestion. 
Pen-e-tra-tion, soaking through. 
Sys-tem, body. 

Or^an, part of the body. 
Bane^fol, evil. 

4 PhyB-i-oal causes, state of health. 
De-pressed', low-spirited. 



Meanings. 

Veins, vessels which cairy the blood. 
6 Dds^, small quantities. 
Ob-Ut^r-at-ed, destroyed. 

6 Ao-^el^r-at-ed, quickened. 
Im-pe-tus, force. 

7 Lu-na-tio a-sy-lnms, places in 

which lunatics or mad persons are 

confined. 
Id-i-ots, lunatics ; those who have 

lost their reason. 
Or-i-gin, first cause. 
9 In-mates, those who dwell in them. 

10 In-vls-i-bly, so slowly that the action 
Sap, dry up ; cut away, [is not seen. 
Orav-lng, strong desires. 

11 As-so-d-a-tion, band; society. 
Bar^-er, separation. 



Smnmary:— Intoxication results from the use of alcohoL Its effects on those 

wbo hAbitukUy use it are often very iniurious, and many persons become drank- 

Mrd», Under the influence of alcohoV iMxt^l ciSm«» vt« committed. It is tiie 

cbief c»a«e ot all the sorrow and suffetVng and. %\n, ol \.\kft Tii2aKn>'«t«i«^i»AaMik 
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and poverty we see aroand xu. Let ns hare nothing to do with this souroe of 
evil, that by our example and Influence we may save others from falling into 
temptation. 

Ezeroises :— L Parse and analyze : IntoaeieatUm retulUfrom Oieuseqf ala^ioL 
2. Change into Verbs— asBooiatloii, attraction, fennexLtatiOB, intozioation. 
8. Make Sentences containing—son, sun ; soul, sole ; staid, stayed ; stair, 
stare. 
4. What are Bands of Hope Y Why should every child be a member ? 
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A BALLAD OF WAB. 

1." Oh ! were you at war in the red Eastern land? 
What did you hear, and what did you see ? 
Saw you my son, with his sword in his hand 1 
Sent he, by you, any dear word to me ? " 

2." I come from red war, in that dire Eastern land ; 

Three deeds saw I done one might well die to see : 
But I know not your son, with his sword in his hand ; 
If you would hear of him, paint him to me." 

3. " Oh, he is as gentle as south winds in May ! " 
"Tis not a gentle place where I have been." — 
"Oh, he has a smile like the outbreak of day ! " 
" Where men are dying fast, smiles are not seen." 

4." Tell me the mightiest deeds that were done — 

Deeds of chief honour, you said you saw three : 
You said you saw three — I am sure he did one. 

My heart shall discern him, and cry * This is he ! ' " 

5. '* I saw a man scaling a tower of despair, 

And he went up alone, and the hosts shouted loud." — 
" That was my son ! Had he streams oi i-axt Ynj^ V — 
"Najr; it was black as the \Aacke^ m^V^^oxi.^^ 
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6. " Did he live ? " — " No ; he died : but the fortress was 
won, 
And they said it was grand for a man to die so." — 
" Alas for his mother ! He was not my son. 

Was there no fair-haired soldier who humbled the 
foe 1 " 

7." I saw a man charging in front of his rank, 
Thirty yards on, in a hurry to die : 
Straight as an arrow hurled into the flank 

Of a huge desert-beast, ere the hunter draws nigh." 

8." Did he live?"— "No; he died: but the battle was 

won. 

And the conquest-cry carried his name through the 
air. 
Be comforted, mother ; he was not thy son ; 

Worn was his forehead, and gray was his hair." 

9." Oh ! the brow of my son is as smooth as a rose ; 

I kissed it last night in my dream. I have heard 
Two legends of fame from the land of our foes ; 
But you said there were three : you must tell me 
the third." 

10." I saw a man flash from the trenches and fly 
In a battery's face ; but it was not to slay : 
A poor little drummer had dropped down to die. 
With his ankle shot through, in the place where he 
lay. 

11." He carried the boy like a babe through the rain, 

The death-pouring torrent of grape-shot and shell ; 
And he walked at a foot's pace because of the pain, 
Laid his burden down gently, smiled once, and 
then fell" 
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12." Did he live?"— "No; he died: but he rescued the 
boy. 
Such a death is more noble than life (so they said). 
He had streams of fair hair, and a face full of joy, 
And his name " — " Speak it not ! "lis my son ! 
he is dead ! 

13." Oh, dig him a grave by the red rowan tree. 

Where the spring moss grows softer than fringes 
of foam ! 
And lay his bed smoothly ; and leave room for me, 
For I shall be ready before he comes home. 

14." And carve on his tombstone a name and a wreath, 

And a tale to touch hearts through the slow-spread- 
ing years ; — 
How he died his noble and beautiful death ; 

And his mother, who longed for him, died of her 
tears. 

15." But what is this face shining in at the door, 

With its old smile of peace, and its flow of fair 
hair?— 
Are you come, blessed ghost, from the far heavenly 
shore 1 
Do not go back alone — let me follow you there ! " 

16." Oh ! clasp me, dear mother. I come to remain ; 

I come to your heart, and God answers your 
prayer. 
Your son is alive from the hosts of the slain. 

And the Cross of our Queen on his breast glitters 
fair." 
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JADING AWAY. 



dl8-cem' 



New Words In ibis Lesson, 
for-tress le^nds 



row^ 



Notes and 

1 Bal-lad, a stoiy in verse. 

2 Dire, dreadfuL 
Paint, describe. 

4 Dis-cem'', say which is. 
6 Soal-lng, climbing. 
Tow^ of de-spair^, tower so well 
defended that there was little hope 
of taking it. 
Hosts, armies ; soldiers. 

6 For^tress, strong place of arms. 

7 In a hur-ry to die, not afraid of 
Rank, side. [death. 

9 Legends, stories ; tales. 

10 Trenoh^s, ditches cut for the pur- 

pose of covering the soldiers. 



Meanings. 

Bat-ter-7, cannon mounted on a 
raised work. 

11 Grape-shot, small shot fired from a 
cannon. 
Shell, a hollow case of iron filled 
with gunpowder. The shell bursts 
after it has been fired firom a 
gtm. 

13 Bed row-an tree, a mountain ash 
which bears bright red berries. 

16 Cross of our Queen, the Victoria 
Cross, founded in 1S56 for tiie pur- 
pose of " rewarding individual in- 
stances of merit and valour in the 
army and navy." 



Summary:— A soldier was asked by a mother if he had brought news of her 
son from the war. He said that he did not know her son. She asked him to 
tell her the mightiest deeds that were done, as she was sure her son had done 
one of them. The soldier said : A man scaled a tower and helped to win a for- 
tress ; another by his bravery led his comrades to victory; and a third was shot 
while carrying a wounded drummer out of danger. The third was her son. But 
while they spoke, the young soldier appeared. He had been badly wounded, but, 
now recovered, had returned with the Victoria Cross on his breast. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : A man tcaUd a tower. 

2. Change into Nouns— Eastern, grand, grow, live, died, heavenly. 

3. Make Sentences containing— stake, steak; stationary, stationery; steal, 
steel ; step, steppe. 

4. What is Bravery ? How may it be shown ? Give an example. 



-M- 



SCENES F£OM "UNCLE TOM'S CABIN."-Part IV. 



XVII. FADING AWAY. 



1. Months passed by, and the friendship between 

Tom and Eva grew with the child's growth. Tom 

loved her as something frail and earthly, yet almost 

worshipped her as something heavenly and divine. 

At this time in our story, VJcie^ ^nV^cSv^ ^\», GWe 
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establishment is, for the time being, removed to the 
country. The heat of summer had driven all who 
were able to leave the sultry and unhealthy city to 
seek the cool sea-breezes. St. Clare's villa was at a 
quiet bay on the sea-shore. It was surrounded by 
light verandas of bamboo-work, opening on all sides 
into gardens and pleasure-grounds. 




2. One day Tom and Eva were seated on a little 
mossy seat, in an arbour at the foot of the garden. 
It was Sunday evening, and Eva's Bible lay open 
on her knee. 

" Uncle Tom," said Eva, " I'm going there." 

" Where, Miss Eva ?" 

The chiJd rose, and pointed \iet ^W^fe ^saxA "wa "Omji 
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sky: the glow of evening lit her golden hair and 
flushed cheek with a kind of unearthly radiance, 
and her eyes were bent earnestly on the skies. 

" I'm going there*' she said, " to the spirits bright, 
Tom ; rm goirig, before Icmg.*' 

3. The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust; and 
Tom thought how often he had noticed, within six 
months, that Eva's little hands had grown thinner, 
and her skin more transparent, and her breath 
shorter ; and how, when she ran or played in the 
garden, as she once could for hours, she became soon 
so tired and languid. He had heard Miss Ophelia 
speak often of a cough that all her medicaments 
could not cure ; and even now that fervent cheek 
and little hand were burning with fever. 

4. The deceitful strength which had buoyed Eva 
up for a little while was fast passing away. Seldom 
and more seldom her light footstep was heard in 
the veranda, and oftener and oftener she was found 
reclined on a little sofa by the open window, her 
large, deep eyes fixed on the rising and falling 
waters of the bay. 

5. One day while there she suddenly said to her 
mother : " Mamma, I want to have some of my hair 
cut off." 

" What for ?" said her mother. 

''Mamma, I want to give some away to my 
friends, while I am able to give it to them mysell 
Won't you ask aunty to come and cut it for me ?" 

Mrs. St. Clare raised her voice and caUed Miss 
Ophelia from the othex room. 
The child half roae Itotcl \i«t ^-JS^ot? ^& \3[!li^ came 
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in, and shaking down her long golden-brown curls, 
said, rather playfully, " Come, aunty, shear the 
sheep !" 

6. " What's that you are about ? " said St. Clare, 
who had just then entered with some fruit he had 
been out to get for her. 

" Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of my 
hair; there's too much of it, and I want to give 
some of it away." 

Miss Ophelia came with her scissors. 

" Take care," said her father ; " cut underneath, 
where it won't show. Eva's curls are my pride." 

" papa !" said Eva sadly. 

« Yes ; and I want them kept handsome against 
the time I take you up to your uncle's plantation," 
said St. Clare in a gay tone. 

7. " I shall never go there, papa. Oh, do believe 
me ! Don't you see, papa, that I get weaker every 
day ?" 

" Why do you insist that I shall believe such a 
cruel thing, Eva ?" said her father. 

" Only because it is true, papa ; and if you will 
believe it now, perhaps you will get to feel about it 
as I do." 

8. St. Clare closed his lips, and stood gloomily 
eying the long, beautiful curls, which, as they were 
separated from the child's head, were laid, one by 
one, in her lap. She lifted them up, looked ear- 
nestly at them, twined them around her thin fingers, 
and looked, from time to time, anxiously at her 
father. She beckoned with her hand to hinu H.^ 
came^ and sat down by hex. 
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" Papa, my strength fades away every day, and 
I know I must go. I want to see all our people 
together. Please send for them. I have some 
things I Tmuat say to them," said Eva. 

Miss Ophelia despatched a messenger, and soon the 
whole of the servants were convened in the room. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ar^bour con-vened' med-1-ca-ments re-clined^ 

buoyed lafl-guld ra^-ance trans-pa^rent 



Questions:—!. How had Tom come to r^;ard Eva? 2. Where did Era say 
that she was going? 3. What did Tom now remember? 4. How was Eva's 
weakness shown ? 6. What did she wish to do with some of her hair? 6. What 
did St. Clare say? WhjBre did he hope to take her? 7. What did Eva ask her 
father to believe? Why? 8. Who were sent for when some of her curls had 
been cut off? 



1 Frail, weak. 

2 Ra^-ance, brightness. 
8 LafL^guld, weary ; faint. 

Med-i-ca-ments, medicines. 
4 Buoyed-up, supported. 



Notes and Meanings. 

6 Plan-ta-tlon, estate; place planted 
with cotton or sugar. 

8 De-spatched', sent 
Con-vened^, brought together; as- 
sembled. 



Summary :— Uncle Tom and Eva became great friends. Often they sat and 
talked about the Bible, which they both loved so welL Eva had always been a 
delicate child, and gradually she became weaker, till at last she had scarcely 
strength to move about. One day she had a number of her golden-brown curls 
cut off, that she might give them to the servants as tokens of her love. Yet all 
the time her father tried to persuade himself tiiat she would get better. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : Uncle Tom and Eva became great firiendi, 

2. Change into Verbs— addition, dictation, production, direction, inspection, 
subtraction. 

3. Make Sentences containing— stile, style ; straight, strait ; succour, sucker ; 
suite, sweet ; surplice, surplus. 

4. What work would you like to do when you grow up? Describe it as folly 
as you can. 



XVIII. — eva's last gifts. 

1. Eva lay back on her pillows, her hair hang- 

ing loosely about her face, her crimson cheeks con- 

trasting painfully witYi tti^ mteoaa ^VvSteaaaa of her 
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complexion. The servants were struck with a 
sudden emotion. As they came in, they looked 
one on another, sighed, and shook their heads. There 
was a deep silence. 

Eva raised herself, and looked long and earnestly 
round at every one. All looked sad and apprehen- 
sive. Many of the women hid their faces in their 
aprons. 

2. " I sent for you all, my dear friends," said Eva, 
" because I love you. I love you all ; and I have 
something to say to you which I want you always 

to remember I am going to leave you. In a 

few more weeks you will see me no more — " 

Here the child was interrupted with bursts of 
groans, sobs, and lamentations, which broke from all 
present, and in which her slender voice was lost 
entirely. She waited a moinent, and then, speaking 
in a tone that checked the sobs of all, she said, — 

3. " There isn't one of you that hasn't always 
been very very kind to me ; and I want to give you 
something, so that, when you look at it, you shall 
always remember me. I'm going to give you a curl 
of my hair ; and, when you look at it, think that I 
loved you, and am gone to heaven, and that I want 
to see you all there." 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as, with 
tears and sobs, they gathered round the little 
creature, and took from her hand what seemed to 
them a last mark of her love. They fell on their 
knees; they sobbed, and prayed, and kissed the 
hem of her garment. 

4. As they took their gilt, T&\^ O^^^sv.. ^^^s> 
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was apprehensive for the effect of all this excite- 
ment on her little patient, signed to each one to pass 
out of the apartment. 

At last all were gone but Tom and Mammy, the 
old nurse. 

" Here, Uncle Tom," said Eva, " is a beautiful 
one for you. Oh, I am so happy. Uncle Tom, to 
think I shall see you in heaven, for I'm sure I shall ; 
and, Mammy — dear, good, kind Mammy !" she said, 
fondly throwing her arms round her old nurse, " I 
know youll be there too." 

" Miss Eva, don't see how I can live without 
ye, nohow !" said the faithful creature, and Mammy 
gave way to a passion of grief. 

5. Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently 
from the apartment, and thought they were all 
gone; but, as she turned, Topsy was standing 
there. 

" Where did you start up from ?" she said sud- 
denly. 

" I was here," said Topsy, wiping the tears from 
her eyes. — " Miss Eva, I've been a bad girl ; but 
won't you give me one too ?" 

" Yes, poor Topsy ! to be sure I wilL There 
— every time you look at that, think that I loved 
you, and wanted you to be a good girl ! " 

" Miss Eva, I is tryin' ! " said Topsy earnestly; 
" but it's so hard to be good ! " 

6. Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was 
silently passed from the apartment by Miss Ophelia ; 
but as she went, she Ydd tli^ i^recious curl in her 

bosom. 
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All being gone, Miss Ophelia shut the door. 

St. Clare had been sitting, during the whole time, 
with his hand shading his eyes, in the same atti- 
tude. When they were all gone he sat so still. 

" Papa ! " said Eva, gently laying her hand on his. 

He gave a sudden start and shiver, but made no 
answer. 

7. "Papa, it breaks my heart to see you so!" 
said Eva, rising and throwing herself into his arms. 

There she lay like a wearied dove ; and he, bend- 
ing over her, soothed her by every tender word he 
could think of. 

" You didn't give me a curl, Eva," said her father 
smiling sadly. 

" They are all yours, papa," said she smiling — 
" yours ' and mamma's ; and you must give dear 
aunty as many as she wants. I only gave them to 
our poor people myself, because you know, papa, 
they might be forgotten when I am gone." 

8. Eva declined rapidly : there was no more any 
doubt of the event ; the fondest hope could not be 
blinded. Uncle Tom was much in Eva's room. The 
cUld suffered much from nervous restlessness, and 
it was a relief to her to be carried. And' it was 
Tom's greatest delight to carry her little frail form 
in his arms, resting on a pillow, now up and down 
her room, now out into the veranda; and in the 
morning, when the fresh sea-breezes blew from the 
bay, and the child felt freshest, he would some- 
times walk with her under the orange-trees in the 
garden, or, sitting down in some oi ^V^ieo. ^^ ^^v^^^ 
sing to her theix favourite liyixma 
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9. At last the end came. Her father was in her 
room beside her. " Oh, if she would only wake, and 
speak once more ! " he said ; and stooping over her, 
he spoke in her ear, " Eva, darling ! " 

The large blue eyes unclosed; a smile passed over 
her face ; she tried to raise her head and to speak. 

" Do you know me, Eva ? " he said. 

"Dear papa," said the child with a last effort, 
throwing her arms about his neck. In a moment 
they dropped again; she struggled for breath, and 
threw up her little hands. 

10. "0 God, this is dreadful!" he said, turning 
away in agony, and wringing Tom's hand, scarce 
conscious what he was doing. " Tom, my boy, 
it is killing me ! " 

Tom had his master's hands between his own ; 
and, with tears streaming down his dark cheeks, 
looked up for help where he had always been used 
to look. 

11. The child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted, the large clear eyes rolled up and fixed. 
They pressed around her in breathless stillness. 

" Eva ! " said St. Clare gently. 

She did not hear. 

" O Eva, tell us what you see ! What is it ? " 
said her father. 

A bright, a glorious smile passed over her face, 
and she said brokenly — " Oh ! love — joy — peace ! " 
^gave one sigh, and passed from death unto life ! 

Farewell, beloved child ! the bright, eternal doors 
have closed after thee ; we shall see thy aw^^i I'wa^ 
no more. 
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New Words in tbls Lesson. 
ap-pre-ben^Ye com-plex-ion in-tense' lam-en-taAtlonfl 



Questions:—!. In what state did the servanti find Eva? 2. What reascm did 
she give for sending for them? How were they affected by her words? 3. For 
what did she give each one a curl ? 4. What did she say to Uncle Tom and to 
her old nurse Mammy? 6. Where was Topsy? What did she say to Eva? 
With what words did Eva give her a curl ? 6. Where did Topsy hide the curl? 
7. With what words did Eva throw herself into her father's arms? 8. What 
change came over Eva ? What was Tom's greatest delight ? 9. Who was in Eva's 
room when the end came? 10. How did the child's struggle for breath affect 
St. Clare ? IL What were her last words ? 



Notes and Meanings. 
In-tense^ extreme. 2 Lam-^n-ta^tions, waHings; cries of 



Oom-plez-ion, skin. 
E-mo^tion, movement of the feelings. 
Ap-pre-hen-sive, full of fear; ex- 
pecting something to happen. 



sorrow. 

10 Ag^ny, severe pain of mind. 
Oon^scious, knowing. 

11 Paat-ing, gasping for breath. 



Summary:— The servants were full of sorrow when they saw how ill Eva was. 
She said that she had sent for them because she loved them, and she gave eadi 
one a curl to keep in remembrance of her. When she became too weak to walk. 
Uncle Tom carried her in his arms. At last the end came. St. Clare was 
almost beside himself with sorrow to see her die, but the gentle child passed 
away with the words, " Oh I love— joy— peace I " on her lips. 

Exercises :— 1. Parse and analyze : UncU Tom carried Eva in Mb arms. 

2. Change into Nouns— apprehensive, remember, kind, describe, suffer, 
conscious. 

3. Make Sentences containing— tale, tail; tare, tear; tax, tacks; teanit 
teem. 

4. Describe articles of Food used for dinner. Tell all yon can about them 



XIX. LEGREE. 

1. St. Clare never recovered the effect of Eva's 
death. He tried again to engage himself in business 
matters in New Orleans, but all to no purpose. 
Though to strangers he appeared cheerful, his hidden 
sorrow remained, and bore heavily upon him. One 
day, while he was trying to separate two men who 
had quarrelled, he was accidentally stabbed by one 
of them. He was carried home, and soon afterwards 
died 
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Before his death he had arranged to set Uncle 
Tom free; but the papers were never completed, and 
poor Tom was destined to die a slave. 

2. Mrs. St. Clare, after her husband's death, held 
several consultations with her lawyer. After com- 
municating with St. Clare's brother, it was deter- 
mined to sell the place, and all the servants, except 
her own ; and these she intended to take with her, 
and go back to her father's plantation. 

3. " Did ye know, Tom, that we've all got to be 
sold ? " said one of the household. 

" How did you hear that ? " said Tom. 

" I hid myself behind the curtains when missis 
was talking with the lawyer. In a few days we 
shall all be sent off to auction, Tom." 

"The Lord's will be done !" said Tom, folding his 
arms and sighing heavily. 

4. Tom turned away ; his heart was full. The 
hope of liberty, the thought of distant wife and 
children, rose up before his patient soul, as to the 
mariner, shipwrecked almost in port, rises the vision 
of the church-spire and loving roofs of his native 
village, seen over the top of some black wave only 
for one last farewell. He drew his arms tightly 
over his bosom, and choked back the bitter tears, 
and tried to pray. It was a hard wrench for him ; 
and the more he tried to say " Thy will be done," 
the worse he felt. 

He sought Miss Ophelia, who, ever since Eva's 
death, had treated him with marked and respectful 
kindness. 

5. " Mis3 Feely," he said, " U«jafc^x ^\.- 0»x^^x^^- 
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ised me my freedom. He told me that he had 
begun to take it out for me ; and now, perhaps, if 
Miss Feely would be good enough to speak about 
it to missis, she would go on with it, as it was 
Master St. Clare's wish." 

" 1*11 speak for you, Tom, and do my best," said 
Miss Ophelia. 

6. She did try, but all in vain. Mrs. St. Clare had 
been brought up among slaves, and had been accus- 
tomed all her life to treat them like dogs. " I am 
principled," said she, " against emancipating in any 
case. Keep a negro under the care of a master, 
and he does well enough; but set him free, and he 
gets lazy and won't work. I've seen it hundreds 
of times. It's no favour to set them free." She 
absolutely refused to carry out her late husband's 
wishes in regard to Uncle Tom. 

Miss Ophelia therefore did what she thought was 
the next best thing she could do for Tom. She 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Shelby stating his troubles, 
and urging her to send to his relief ; but that letter 
did not reach her till too late. 

7. The next day Tom and some half-dozen other 
servants were marched down to the slave warehouse 
to await the convenience of the trader who was 
going to make up a lot for auction. 

When the day of sale came. Uncle Tom became 
the property of a monster in human form, named 
Legree. 

8. The life the faithful old man now had to 
endure was something almost beyond belief. The 

scenes are too harrowing to "^xe^^xAi \» wo. ^^^osii^ 
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readers here. Suffice it to say that after much cruel 
suffering for months, Uncle Tom was one day flogged 
almost to death by Legree for refusing to whip a 
slave woman who had offended him. On another 
occasion two of Legree's slaves had escaped, and Tom 
refused to tell anything about them. Then ensued 
a scene of blood and cruelty too revolting to relate. 
" 1*11 count every drop of blood there is in you, and 
take 'em one by one till ye give up and tell," said 
Legree at last to Uncle Tom. 

9. But Tom refused. He looked up to his master, 
and answered, " Master, if you was sick or in trouble 
or dying, and I could save ye, I'd give ye my heart's 
blood; and if taking every drop of blood in this 
poor old body would save your precious soul, I'd give 
*em freely. master, don't bring this great sin on 
your soul I It will hurt you more than 'twill me ! 
Do the worst you can, my troubles '11 be over soon." 

1 0. Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, heard 
in the lull of a tempest, this burst of feeling made 
a moment's pause. Legree stood aghast, and looked 
at Tom. 

It was but for a moment. There was one hesitat- 
ing pause, one irresolute, relenting thrill, and the 
spirit of evil came back with sevenfold vehemence ; 
and Legree, foaming with rage, smote his victim to 
the ground. 

m m m m m 

11. Then Legree stood by while his men gave 
the poor fellow a terrible flogging. Tom fainted, 
and all thought he was dead. Yet he waa iLc\t. 
quite gone. The instant Legc^^ V\>2ti'^t%^ ^ ^vk^ss^^ 
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who had been the instruments of cruelty upon him 
took him down, and, in their ignorance, sought to 
call him back to life — as if thxit were any favour 
to him. 

They washed his wounds and provided a rude 
bed of some refuse cotton for him to lie down on. 

" Oh," said one of them, " we's been awful wicked 
to ye, Uncle Tom ! " 

"I forgive ye, with all my heart!" said Tom 
faintly. 

12. Two days after, a young man drove a light 
waggon up through the avenue of trees, and, 
throwing the reins hastily on the horses' necks, 
sprang out and inquired for the owner of the place. 

It was George Shelby, who was only a little boy 
when Uncle Tom was sold to Haley ; and, to show 
how he came to be there, we must go back in our 
story. 

The letter of Miss Ophelia to Mrs. Shelby had, 
by some unfortunate accident, been detained for a 
month or two at some remote post-office before 
it reached its destination; and, of course, before 
it was received, Tom had already been sold to 
Legree. 

13. Mrs. Shelby read the intelligence with the 
deepest concern ; but any immediate action upon it 
was an impossibility. She was then in attendance 
on the sick-bed of her husband, who lay delirious 
in the crisis of a fever. Master George Shelby, 
who, since Tom had left Mr. Shelby's, had changed 
from a boy to a tall young man, was her constant 

and faithful assistant, an^ \i^x cstX^ x^Uanoe in 
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superintending his father's affairs. The sudden 
death of Mr. Shelby, a few days after, prevented 
the son leaving home for a season. 



ab^BO-lute-ly 
aiuAion 
avenue 
con-Bnl-ta^tions 



New Words in tbls Lesson. 
crl^BlB en-sued^ 

de-lir^-ooB har-row-lng 

de-taixied' Ir-res^luta 

e-xnan^-pftt-lnfi: Le-gree' 



Bof-fice^ 
ye^lie-menoe 
Yls^ion 
wrendi 



Qaestions :— 1. How did St. Clare meet with his death ? What had he arranged 
to do for Uncle Tom ? With what result ? 2. What were Mrs. St Clare's plans ? 

8. What did one of the servants tell Tom ? 4. How did he receive the news ? 
5. Who spoke in his behalf ? 6. With what result ? Why did she refuse ? What 
did Miss Ophelia then do ? 7. Who bought Tom ? 8. How was he treated f 

9. What did he saj to his master? 10. With what result? 11. How did his 
fellow-slaves treat him? 12. Who came two days later? Where had Miss 
Ophelia's letter been detained ? la What had kept his friends from coming to 
his help as soon as they received the letter? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Des-tined, doomed; his lot. 

8 Auo^tion, be sold to the highest 

bidder. 
4 Vis-ion, mind-picture. 

6 E-man-oi-pat-ing, setting free. 
AlAK>-lute47, altogether; whoQj. 

7 Monaster, a being full of wickedness 

and cruelty. 

8 Ebr^row4ng, painful. 
Bn-sned^ followed. 
Be-ToU-ing, shocking. 



10 Lull, short interval of calm. 
Stood a-ghast^ was amased. 
Ir-res^lute, undecided. 
Be-lent-ing, softening. 
Ve^he-menoe, power. 

11 In^stru-ments, agents ; doers. 

12 AT^nue, passage. 
De-tained^ kept 

18 De-lir^i-ons, raving; wildly eicited. 
Crl^flis, height ; turning-point 
8u-per-ln-tend-ing, watching over. 



Sommary:— St. Clare was killed soon after Eva's death. He had promised 
Uncle Tom his freedom, but the papers were never completed. Mrs. St. Clare 
refused to carry out her husband's wishes in this respect, and Tom was sold by 
auction to a hard, cruel master named L^ree. For refusing to tLog a slave, and 
also because he would not tell anything about two slaves who had escaped, 
Jj»gtw flogged him to death. Just before he died George Shelby arrived to buy 
him. A letter sent by Miss Ophelia to the old place had been delayed, and so 
help came too late. 

Ezeroises :— 1. Parse and analyse : St Clare was hiUed soon afUr Eva*s death, 
2. Change into Adjectives— death, hope, Tlsion, monster, sin, ignorance. 
8. liake Sentences containing— tear, tier ; tease, teas ; ton, tun ; thetr^ 
there. 
4. Telltheftoijoffvainyourown'WoxdE. 



DEATH OF UNCLE TOU. 



XX. DEATH OF UNCLE TOM. 

1. When George Shelby entered the shed where 
Uncle Tom had been lying two days, he felt his 
head giddy and his heart sick. 

" I3 it possible — is it possible ? " said he, kneeling 
down by him. " Uncle Tom, my poor, poor old 
friend ! " 

Something in the voice penetrated to the ear of 




the dying man. He moved his head gently, and 
smiled. 

2. Tears, which did honour to his manly heart, 
fell from the young man's eyes as he bent over bis 
poor friend. 

"0 dear Unde Tom\ 4o -waJiLft — ia «^«ak onoe 
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more ! Look up ! Here's Master (leorge — your own 
little Master George. Don't you know me ? " 

" Master George !" said Tom, opening his eyes, and 
speaking in a feeble voice — " Master George !" He 
looked bewildered. 

3. Slowly the idea seemed to fill his soul ; and 
the vacant eye became fixed and brightened, the 
whole face lighted up, the hard hands clasped, and 
tears ran down the cheeks. 

" Bless the Lord ! it is — it is — it's all I wanted ! 
They haven't forgot me. It warms my soul ; it 
does my old heart good ! Now I shall die content ! 
Bless the Lord, O my soul ! " 

^^ ^^* ^^ ^^ ^* 

4. The sudden flush of strength which the joy 
of meeting his young master had infused into the 
dying man gave way. A sudden sinking came 
over him ; he closed his eyes ; and that mysterious 
and sublime change passed over his face that told 
the approach of another world. 

He began to draw his breath with long, deep 
inspirations ; and his broad chest rose and fell 
heavily. The expression of his face was that of a 
conqueror. 

5. " Who — who — who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ? " he said, in a voice that contended 
with mortal weakness; and with a smile he fell 
asleep. 

George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seemed 
to him that the place was holy ; and as he closed 
the lifeless eyes, and rose up frora. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^s^ 
one thought possessed him — ttiat ^ilyc^^s^^^ ^ ^'^^^ 

070) ^^ 
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simple old friend, "What a thing it is to be a 
Christian ! " 

As he rose he saw Legree standing sullenly behind 
him. 

6. " Boys," said George, in an authoritative tone, to 
two or three negroes who were looking at the body, 
round which he had wrapped his cloak, " help me to 
lift him up and carry him to my waggon ; and get 
me a spade," 

One of them ran for a spade; the other two 
assisted George to carry the body to the waggon. 

George neither spoke to nor looked at Legree, 
who did not countermand his orders, but stood 
whistling with an air of forced unconcern. He 
sulkily followed them to where the waggon stood 
at the door. 

7. Beyond the boundaries of the plantation 
George had noticed a dry, sandy knoll, shaded by a 
few trees. There they made the grave. 

" Shall we take off the cloak, m&s'r ? " said the 
negroes, when the grave was ready. 

" No, no ; bury it with him. — It's all I can give 
you now, poor Tom, and you shall have it." 

They laid him in, and the men shovelled away 
silently. They banked up the grave, and laid green 
turf over it. 

8. "You may go, boys," said George, slipping 
a piece of silver into the hand of each. They 
lingered about, however. 

"If young mas'r would please buy us," said 
one. 

" We'd serve him so ia\\JcA\]\V' ^-riAXSsNfe ^^«.. 
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" Hard times here, mas'r ! " said the first, " Do, 
mas'r, buy us, please ! " 

"I can't — I can't," said George with difficulty, 
motioning them off; "it's impossible!" 

The poor fellows looked dejected, and walked off 
in silence. 

" Witness, eternal God," said George, kneeling on 
the grave of his poor friend—" oh ! witness, that 
from this hour I will do what one Tnan can to drive 
out this curse of slavery from my land ! » 



aa-thor^i-ta-tiye 



New Words In thli Lesson, 
oonn-ter-xnand^ de-Ject^ 



knoU 



Questions :~1. What did George Shelby say to Uncle Tom? 2. How was 
George affected hj the sight of the dying negro ? 8. What did Uncle Tom ex- 
claim? 4. What change passed over his face? 6. What were his last words? 
What thought possessed George as he rose from his seat by T(nn? Whom did 
George find standing behind him ? 6. What order did George giye ? 7. Where 
did they bury Uncle Tom ? 8. What did the negroes ask George to do ? What 
did he answer ? What vow did he make on Uncle Tom's gmve ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Pen^ti>at-ed to, reached. 

2 Be-wll^ered, confused; notable to 

understand. 
8 Va^oant, meaningless ; not seeing. 
4 Hys-te^ri-ons, secret; diificnlt to 

understand. 
In-spi-ra-tions, breaths taken in. 



6 Mor^tal, dying ; human. 

6 Au-thoi^l-ta-tlTO, commanding. 
Oonn-ter-mand^, oppose. 
Un-oon-oenL^, indifference; careless- 
ness. 

7 Knoll, UtUe round hilL 

8 De-Ject^, cast down ; sad. 



Smnmary :— George Shelby was greatly affected when he saw Uncle Tom 
dying in the shed where he had lain two days. At the sound of George's voice 
the old man smiled, and then, full of thankfulness that he had not been forgotten, 
he said, " Now I shall die content ! '* When he was dead (George Shelby buried 
him on a dry sandy knoll beyond the boundaries of the plantation ; and then on 
his poor friend's grave he called God to witness that from that hour he would do 
what one man could to drive out the curse of slavery from the land. 

Ezeroises:— 1. Parse and analyse: Oeorge Shelby buried him onadrytaf^y 
knoll. 

2. Change into VerlNh-oonnection, oolleotion, creation, exertion, protection, 
profession. 

8. Make Sentences containing— tbieir, UaoaifS^*, \iflKSftj^^aMKS^rEL\N^ft^>^»^ 

4. Write « letter thanking a relaUon ox Mend i« t^NVn% 'j««.\»»^ «t N«i - 
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XXL ^THE VOW FULFILLED. 

1. George Shelby had written to his mother 
merely a line, stating the day that she might ex- 
pect him home. Of the death-scene of his old 
friend he had not the heart to write. He had 
tried several times, and only succeeded in half- 
choking himself ; and invariably jBnished by tearing 
up the paper, wiping his eyes, and rushing some- 
where to get quiet. 

There was a pleased bustle all through the Shelby 
mansion that day, in expectation of the arrival of 
young " MasV George." 

2. The rattling of wheels was at last heard. 

" Mas'r George ! " said Aunt Chloe, starting to 
the window. 

Mrs. Shelby ran to the entry door, and was folded 
in the arms of her son. Aunt Chloe stood anxiously 
straining her eyes out into the darkness. 

'* O poor Aunt Chloe ! " said George, stopping 
compassionately, and taking her hard, black hand 
between both his, " I'd have given all my fortune 
to have brought him with me — ^but he's gone to a 
better country." 

3. There was a passionate exclamation from Mra 
Shelby ; but Aunt Chloe said nothing. 

Chloe turned, and was walking out of the room. 

Mrs. Shelby followed her softly, and took one of 

her hands, drew her down into a chair, and sat 

down by her. 

"My poor, good Chloe l" said she. 

Chloe leaned her bead on Vet xD^aVxesji^ ^^^sok^t^ 
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and sobbed out, " O missis, missis, my heart's broke 
— dat's all ! " 

There was a silence for some time, and all wept 
together. At last George, sitting down beside the 
mourner, took her hand, and with simple pathos 
repeated the triumphant scene of her husband's 
death, and his last messages of love. 

4. About a month after this, one morning, all 
the servants of the Shelby estate were convened 
together in the great hall that ran through the 
house, to hear a few words from their young master. 

To the surprise of all, he appeared among them 
with a bundle of papers in his hand, containing a 
certificate of freedom to every one on the place, 
^hich he read successively, and presented, amid the 
sobs and tears and shouis of all present. 

5. Many, however, pressed around him, earnestly 
begging him not to send them away, and with 
anxious faces tendering back their free papera 

"We don't want to be no freer than we are. 
We*s allers had all we wanted. We don't want to 
leave de ole place, and mas'r and missis, and de 
rest ! " 

6. " My good friends," said George, as soon as he 
could get a silence, " there'll be no need for you to 
leave me. The place wants as many hands to work it 
as it did before. We need the same about the house 
that we did before. But you are now free men and 
free women. I shall now pay you wages for your 
work, such as we shall agree on. The advantage 
is, that in case of my getting in dfcb^t ^x ^SNpcM^^ — 
things that might happen — ^yovx. ca.\vTio\»TiSs^'^^^^^^^^ 
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up and sold. I expect to carry on the estate, and 
to teach you what, perhaps, it will take you some 
time to learn— how to use the rights I give you a^ 
free men and women. I expect you to be good, 
and willing to learn; and I trust in God that I 
shall be faithful, and willing to teach. And now, 
my friends, look up and thank God for the blessing 
of freedom. 

7. "You all remember our good old Uncle Tom?" 
George here gave a short account of the scene of his 
death, and of his loving farewell to all on the place, 
and added, — " It was on his grave, my friends, that 
I resolved, before God, that I would never own an- 
other slave while it was possible to free him ; that 
nobody, through me, should ever run the risk of 
being parted from home and Mends, and dying on a 
lonely plantation, as he died. So, when you rejoice 
in your freedom, think that you owe it to that 
good old soul, and pay it back in kindness to his 
wife and children. Think of your freedom every 
time you see Uncle Tom's Cabin ; and let it be a 
memorial to put you all in mind to follow in his 
steps, and be as honest, and faithful, and Christian 
as he was." Mrs. H. B. Stowb.« 

New Words In this Lesson, 
cer-tif^i-cate pa^thos sac-ces^iYe-ly trl-om-pluuit 



Questions :— 1. What was G«orge Shelby unable to do ? 2. Who were waitiiig 

to receive George? What did he sajto Aunt Chloe? 8. What was the poor 

creature's exclamation ? How did George seek to comfort her r 4. What hap- 

pened about a month afterwards f 6. What did many of the slaves do with tbeir 

tree papenf 0. Why had the slaves no need to leave him? What was the 

odvmDtage of -having free papenf *7. Ot "tiYm.^. "Tieie they to think when thef 

rejoiced in tbeir freedom? Ot wh&t "vicitft \2ci«i \a XSoiodL vran \}a&A they nw 

Unoi,m ToM.*ii Cabih ? 
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Notes and Mftanlngs. 



1 In-Ta-ri-a-tly, always. 

2 Com-pas^on-ate-ly, pitifully. 
8 Pa-thos, feeling. 

Trl-um-phant, glorioua. 
4 Ger-tif^i-oate, writing. 
Suo-oes^TO-l^, one after another. 

6 We'8 allera, we have always. 

7 Me-mc^rl-al, something held in re* 

membrance. 



8 Mrs. Har^ri-et Beeoh-er Stowe, an 
American writer who lived for 
many years on the confines of a slave 
State. Her house was more than 
once a refuge for fugitive slaves. 
Mrs. Stowe still Uves(1884),a witness 
of the freedom of that oppressed 
race whose cause she so earnestly 
pleaded in Unclb Tom's Cabin. 



Summary:— George Shelby wrote home to say when he might be ezi>eoted, 
but he had not the heart to write about Uncle Tom. No words can describe 
the sorrow and the disappointment of Aunt Chloe when she saw her young 
master return alone: leaning her head on her mistress's shoulder, she sobbed 
out, " O missis, missis, my heart's broke." About a month after this, George 
Shelby set all his slaves free, telling them to remember Uncle Tom, and to 
think of their freedom every time they saw Umclk Tom's Cabin. 

Exercises:—!. Parse and analyse : Oeorge Shelby set all his sUtvtsJree. 
2. Change into Nouns— please, give, simple, resolTe, faithAiL 
8. Make Sentences containing— time, thyme ; to, too, two ; toe, tow. 
4. Tell the story of Uncle Tom in your own words. 



-M- 
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ON HEARING THB BELLB RING ON THB PASSAGE OF THB 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ABOLISHING SLAVERY. (See Note, p. 217.) 

1. It is done ! 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfries rock and reel ! 

How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town ! 

2. Ring, O bells 1 
Every stroke exulting tells 

Of the burial hour of crime. 

Loud and long, that all may hear. 

Ring for every listening ear 
Oi Eternity and T\m^\ 
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3. Let us kneel : 

God's own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord, forgive us ! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound f 

4. For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad ; 

In the earthquake he has spoken ; 
He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder ; 

And the gates of brass are broken. 

5. Loud and long 

Lift the old exulting song ; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
" He hath triumphed gloriously ! " 

6. Blotted out ! 

All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin 1 

7. It is done ! 

In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice. 
It shall belt wit\i ^oy ^i^v^ ^axfOciX 
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8. 



King and swing, 
Bells of joy ! On morning's wing 

Send the song of praise abroad ! 
"With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 

Who alone is Lord and God ! 

J. G. WHirrnCB. (See page 114.) 



9lr^oait 



De^ 



New Words In tbia LeBion. 
LauB Mir^i-am 



w&lrl-wlnd 



Notes and Meanings. 



Laos De^ (Latin), praise to God. 

1 TId-lngs, the good news that slavery 

was abolished. 
Bel-firies, bell-towers. 

2 Ex-nlt-ing, joyfully ; with great re- 

joicing. 



5 Mix^i-am, the sister of Moses, who 
sang a song of triumph when the 
army of Pharaoh was destroyed in 
the Bed Sea. (Ex. xr.) 

7 Olr^cnlt, going round. 
Belt, encircle; spread over. 



Exercises :— l. Parse and analyse : Ht told them to remember Uncle Tom. 
2. Change into Adjectives— rook, orime, law, universe, nation. 
8. Make Sentences containing—told, tolled ; trait, tray; treaties, treatise. 
4. Write from memory a short sketch of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 



NoTK.— In 1860-61, soon after the election of Abraham Lincoln as President 
of the United States, the Southern States revolted, and formed themselves into 
a new Confederacy. Civil war ensued, and a deadly struggle began between 
North and South. Under the stem teaching of war, the North soon saw that 
to preserve the national life it was necessary that slavery should die,— that as 
the slave system had taken the sword it must perish by the sword. 

The President issued a proclamation giving freedom to all slaves in the rebel 
States. This proclamation gave freedom to over three million slaves. Though 
it did not at first touch slavery in the loyal States (for there for the time the 
President had no right to interfere), all men well understood that it rendered 
slavery henceforth impossible in any portion of American territory. And so it 
quick^ proved. Before the war closed, the loyal States freed tiiemselves by 
their own choice of the taint of this unhappy system. 

The war was fought out to its bitter end. The North triumphed; and the 
South lay wholly at the mercy of the conqueror. Slavery was extinguished, and 
a clause was added to the Constitution prohibiting slavery for ever on American 
soil. 



Poetry, Standard V.— To recite one hun- 
dred lines from some standard poet, and to 
explain the words and allusions. 



POETET FOE EECITATIOK^ 



THE LAST MINSTBEL. 

THE POEll— The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Sir Walter Scott's first great 
poem, is a storj of Border chivalry of the middle of the sixteenth century (1600 to 
1600). It was written " to illustrate the customs and manners which anciently pre- 
vailed on the borders of England and Scotland." The story is put into the mouth 
of a poor wandering Minstrel, about the close of the seventeenth century (1700). 

The following lines form the introduction to the poem. They allude to the 
low repute into which the calling of the Minstrel had fallen, compared with 
former times, when the wandering Bard was "courted and car^sed, high placed 
in hall, a welcome guest." They then describe the kind reception of the old 
Minstrel at Newark Castle, and the gathering of the Duchess of Bncdench and 
Monmouth and her household in the great hall to hear him recite his story. 

THE AUTHOR.— Sir Walter Scott (1771-1882), a great Scottish novelist and 
poet. The poet Wordsworth calls Scott the "Border Minstrel," because be 
wrote ballads or stories in verse about Border life. The Border country juid its 
wild history were the source of some of his finest poems and tales. On the banks 
of the Tweed is his well-known mansion, Abbotsford, near Melrose. The 
country of the Tweed and the Teviot— in the south of Scotland— is called "Hie 
Land of Scott" Scott is also called the " Wizard of the North," in allusion to 
the extraordinary charm and descriptive power of his writings, which " repro- 
duced old Scotland, refought its battles, remounted its steel-harnessed warriof^ 
and reSnacted its Border feuds. He wrote the Waverley Novels (WaverU^t 
Ivanhoef The Heart of Midlothian^ etc.) ; a number of poems {The Lay af tt< 
Last Minstrel t The Lady of the Lake^ Marmion, etc.) ; Tales of a OrandffiUhgr 
(being the History of Scotland in the form of stories), etc. 

* These pieces have been maxked for expressive reading or for recitation by 
Dr. Moxey, M.R.C.P., London, Lectoxoi oti'EiVscvAVs^. 
ExPLASATiov.—^ rising infiecViou*. ^ laa!ksv%VsAwi'ekau\\^5WM». 
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Melanckoty 
narrative. 



^cl,| 



Quicker time. 



Slow again. 



The way was long, | the wind was co. 
The Minstrel j was infirm j and old; | 
His withered cheek, | and tresses gray, 
Seemed | to have known | a better day ; | 
The harp, | his sole | remaining joy, | 5 

Was carried | by an orphan boy. | 
The last | of all the Bards | was he | 
Who smig I of Border chivalry. 
For, I well-a-day ! | their date was fled — | 
His tuneful brethren | all | were dead ; | 10 

And he, | neglected j and oppressed, | 
Wished to be i with them | and | at rest. 
No more, | on prancing palfrey | borne, | 
He carolled, | light | as lark at mom ; | 
No longer, | courted | and caressed, | 15 

High placed in hall, | a welcome guest, | 
He poured, | to lord I and lady gay, | 
The unpremeditated lay: | 
Old times | were changed, | old manners | gone; | 
A stranger | filled | the Stuarts' throne ; | 20 



Line 2. Minstrel, wandering ballad- 
singer; a mosiGian who sang to the 
harp verses he had himself com- 
posed. 
Infirm, weak. 

3 Tresses, locks of hair. 

6 Sole, lone. 

7 Bards, minstrel poets. 

8 Border, the country on either side 

of the boundaries which separate 
England and Scotland. 
Border chivalry, brave deeds of the 
Borderers. 

9 Well-a-day, alas. 
Date, period of ezistenoe. 

11 Neglected, not cared for. 
Oppnaaed, treated harshly. 



13 Prandng palfrey, spirited little 

horse. 

14 Carolled, sang. 

15 Courted, receiving attention. 
Caressed, fondled ; made much of. 

18 Unpremeditated, not prepared be- 
forehand. 
Lay, song. 

20 A stranger. At the Great Eevo- 
luUon, 1688, William IIL, Prince 
of Orange, was placed on the 
throne of the Stuarts. 
Stuarts, a line of monarchs who 
reigned over Scotland for more 
than two hundred years^ and Qv«e 
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Descriptive of dis- 
appointment and 
kesUation in an 
old man. 



Sympathetic. 



The bigots | of the iron time | 

Had called j his harmless art | a cnme. 

A wandering Harper, | scorned | and poor, | 

He begged his bread | from door to door; | 

And tuned, | to please a peasant*8 ear, | 25 

The harp | a kmg | had loved to hear. 

He passed | where | Newark's | stately tower | 
Looks out I from Yarrow's | birchen bower : | 
The Minstrel | gazed | with wishful eye — { 
No humbler resting-place | was nigh. 30 

With hesitating step, | at last, | 
The embattled portal arch | he passed, | 
Whose ponderous grate | and massy bar | 
Had I oft I rolled back | the tide of war; | 
But j never closed the iron door j 36 

Against the desolate | and poor. 
The Duchess | marked | his weary pace, i 
His timid mien, | and reverend face, | 
And bade her page | the menials tell j 
That I they should tend | the old man j well : | 40 

For I she had known adversity, | 
Though bom | in such a high degree; — | 



21 Bigots, persons who take narrow 

views of things. They look upon 
their opinion as the only right one. 
Iron time. All amusements were 
regarded as sinful by the Puritans, 
in the days of Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth. 

22 A crime, an off ence. The law classed 

the minstrels among " rogues and 

vagabonds." 
26 Peaasoit, countryman; labourer. 
2T Newarkt Newark Castle, neat &c\- 
kirk; now a ruin. 



\ 



28 Yarrow, a river in Selkirkshire. 
82 Embattled portal aroh, arched 

gateway with openings for cannon. 
88 PonderouB grate, heavy grating 

made of crossed bars of Iron. 
84 Tide of war, attack of an enemy. 
86 Desolate, lonely. 
37 Dachees, Anne, Ducheaa of Bne- 

clench and Monmouth. 

88 Mien, manner. 

89 Page, boy-servant 
l&sna^, wn»Ats. 

4k\ ^!l'««K1i^.l,t&^xl'(aR^i«a», 
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In pride of power, | in beauty's bloom, | 
Had wept | o'er Monmouth's | bloody tomb ! | 

Narrative. When kindness | had | his wants | supplied, | 45 

And the old man | was gratified, | 

Livelier. Began to rise | his minstrel pnde : | 

Garrulity. And | he began | to tolk anon, | 

Of good Earl Francis, | dead and gone ; | 

And of Earl WfJter— | rest him, | God ! | 50 

A braver | ne'er | to battle | rode; | 

And how | full many a tide | he knew | 

Of the old warriors | of Bucdeuch : | 

And, I would the noble Duchess | deign I 

To listen | to an old man's strain, | 56 

Though stiff his hand, | his voice | though weak, | 

He thought | even yet, j the sooth to speak, | 

That, I if she loved | the harp to hear, | 

BowHtghw. He I could make music | to her ear. 

The humble boon | was soon obtained ; | 60 

The aged Minstrel | audience gamed. | 
But, I when he reached | the room of state, | 
Where she, | with all her ladies, | sate, | 
Perchance | he wished his boon demed : | 

DixappoiHtment, For, | when | to tune his harp | he tried, | 65 



jrith courtly 
poUteness. 



44 Monmoutli, the Duke of Monmouth, 
a natural son of Charles II., and 
the Duchess's husband; beheaded 
1685 for trying to take the throne 
from James II., the last of the 
Stuart kings, who was deposed 
when William IIL beoame king. 
(See line 80 of this poem.) 

48 Anon, presently. 

49 Earl Franois, the Duchess's father, 

the Sari of Baoolench. 



50 Earl Walter, the Duchess's grand- 
father, the Earl of Buocleuch. 

58 Bnooleuoh, the clan of Scott, which 
became in course of time the most 
powerful on the Scottish Borders. 

64 Deign, condescend. 

57 Sooth, truth. 

00 Boon, favour ; prayer. 

61 Audience, a hearing. 
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Encouragingly. 



Diffidently. 



His trembling hand | had lost the ease | 

Which nutrks security | to please; | 

And scenes, | long past, | of joy and pain, | 

Came | wildering | o'er his aged bmn— | 

He tried | to tune his harp | in vain. 

The pitying Duchess | praised its chime, | 

v 
And gave him heart, | and gave him time, | 

Till I every string's according glee | 
Was blended | into harmony. 
And then, | he said, | he would full fam | 
He could recall | an ancient strain | 
He never thought | to sing again. 
It was not framed | for village churls, | 
But I for high dames | and mighty earls ; — 
He played it | to King Charles the Good, | 
When he kept court | in Holyrood; | 
And much he wished, | yet feared, ] to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 
Amid the strings | his fingers | strayed, | 
And I an uncertain warbling | made, | 
And oft I he shook his hoary head. | 
^^''^m^JitZ'*"'^ ^^^ I when he caught the measure wild, | 
The old man | raised his face | and smiled; 
And I lightened up | his faded eye | 
With all a poet's ecstasy ! | 



Uncertainty. 



confidence. 



70 



75 



sa 



85 



90 



67 Security, confidence. 

60 Wildering, bewildering; confusing. 

71 Chime, sound ; ton& 

73 According, agreeing. 

74 Harmony, agreement of sounds. 
T5 Fain, ghidly. 

T8 CfhnrlB, mstics; country people ot 
UtUe or no education. 



\ 



79 Dames, ladies. (In 168S. 

80 King Gharles the Oood. C3iarlesL; 

81 Holyrood, a royal palaoe at Edhi* 
88 Melody, air; song. [boi|^ 

86 Hoary, gray-haired. 

87 Measure, the tuna oi the song ha 
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Kindling with 
emotum. Quick 
time, to the end. 



In vaiying cadence, | soft | or strong, | 
He swept | the sounding chords | along: | 
The present scene, | the future lot, | 
His toils, I his wants, | were all forgot : | 
Gold diffidence, | and age's frost, | 
In the full tide of song | were lost; | 
Each bliuik, | in faithless memory | void, | 
The poet's glowing thought | supphed; | 
And, I while his harp | responsive | rung, | 

\ A ^ \ 

'Twas thus I the Latest Minstrel | simg. 



95 



100 



91 Cadence, falling of the voice. 

92 Chords, strings of his harp. 
95 Diffidence, fear; bashfulness. 

Age's firast, the chill of old age. 



97 Blank, forgotten part 

Void, empty. 
99 Besponsive, one string answering to 
another; in answer. 



-♦♦- 



THE DESERTED VILLAaE. 

THE POEM.— The Deserted Village was published in 1770. It gives a delight- 
ful and tonching description of a decayed village, and of the recollections which 
it recalls. The village, " Sweet Auburn," is supposed to be the little hamlet 
of Lissoy in West Meath, Ireland, where Goldsmith spent his boyhood. 

The following lines conUdn a descripticm of the village panon and the village 
schoolmaster. The "village preacher " is a portrait of the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, 
the poet's father, whose income at one time was actually " forty pounds a-year." 

THE AUTHOR.— Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), poet and novelist, was the 
son of an Irish clergyman. He led an irregular and adventurous life. Without 
money he travelled over Europe, paying his way with his flute. After his 
return he was successively a strolling player, a teacher, a doctor, and an author. 
He wrote The Vicar qf Wak^fidd^ The Deserted Village, The Traveller, etc A 
monument is erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 



Simple 
narratiife. 



Sweet I was the soimd, | when oft, | at evening's dose, | 
Up yonder hill | the village murmur | rose. 
There, | as I passed | with careless steps | and slow, | 
The mingling notes ) caxno \ &oi\ATifidL\ltCkTEL>Q^^^\\ 
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'^JJSn^* ^® Bwain I responsive | as the milk-maid Bvmg, \ 

The sober herd | that lowed | to meet their young, | 

The noisy geese | that gabbled ] o'er the pool, | 

The playful children | just let loose from school, | 

The watch-dog's voice | that bayed the whispering wmd, 

And the loud laugh j that spoke the vacant mind : | 10 

These all I in sweet confusion | sought the shade, | 

And filled each pause | the nightingale had made. 

Sadcoturast. But uow | the souuds of population I fail, | 

No cheerful murmurs 1 fluctuate ] in the gale, | 

General. No busy stops | the grass-growu foot-way | tread, | 15 

For I all the bloomy flush of life | is fled — | 

special. All | but yon widowed, | solitary thing, | 

That I feebly bends | beside the plashing spring: | 

She, I wretched matron, | forced, ] in age, ] for bread, ] 

To strip the brook | with mantling cresses | spread, { 20 

To pick j her wintry fagot | from the thorn, | 

To seek her nightly shed, | and weep till mom; | 

She only | left | of all the harmless train, | 

The sad historian | of the pensive plain. 

Descriptive. Near yonder copse, | where once | the garden | smiled, | 25 
And sull I where many a garden-flower | grows wild, | 
There, | where a few torn shrubs | the place | disclose, | 
The village preacher's | modest mansion | rose. 



20 Mantling, ovenpreading; coveriag 
as with a manUe. 

21 Fagot, fire-wood. 

24 Historian, stoiy- teller; one who 
tells stories of the past. 

Pensive, sad; melancholy. 

25 Ctopse, brushwood ; growth of under- 
27 Disolose, mark; point oat. [wood. 

19 For Aroad, picked and sold watai- \ ^ ^\Ua%% '^toMlLer, the Rev. Chailei 
entaeM to earn a living. ^ QlO\9«m^S^c^ >Qcl« vMii%\9iiQuR« 



5 Swain, country lover. 

Responsive, answering; singing in 
Bayed, barked at. [turn. 

10 Vacant, empty; thoughtless. 
18 Sounds of population, stir of busy 

life. 
14 nuotuate, rise and fall; wave-like 
motion. 
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Contented. A man he was | to all the country | dear, 

And I passing rich | with forty pounds a-year; | SO 

Remote | from towns | he ran his godly race, | 

Nor e'er had changed, | nor wished to change | his place; | 

Unskilful I he I to fawn | or seek for power, | 

By doctrines | fashioned | to the varying hour; | 

Far other aims | his heart | had learned to prize, | 35 

More skilled 1 to raise the wretched | than to rise. 

Descriptive His house | was kuown I to all the vagrant train ; | 

He chid tlieir wanderings, | but | relieved their pain : j 

The long-remembered beggar | was his guest, | 

Whose beard | descending | swept his aged breast : ] 40 

The ruined spendthrift, | now | no longer proud, | 

Claimed kindred there, | and had his claims allowed : | 

The broken soldier | kindly | bade to stay, | 

Sat I by his fire, | and talked the night away ; | 

Wept I o'er his woimds, j or, | tales of sorrow done, j 45 

Shouldered his crutch, I and showed | how fields were won. 

Sympathetic. Pleased with his guests, | the good man | learned to glow, | 
And quite forgot their vices | in their woe ; | 
Careless | their merits | or their faults | to scan, | 
His pity gave | ere charity began. 50 



30 Passing, very; more than. 
Forty pounds, his father's salary. 
Remote, far away. 

33 Unskilfal, not skilled. 
Fawn, flatter; try to plea8& 

34 Dootrines, opinions ; teachings. 
Fashioned, fitted to suit. 

36 More skilled to raise, etc , he took 
more trouble to improve the posi- 
tion of the wretched than to make 
a better place for himself. 

87 Vagrant train, wandering beggars. 

38 Obidf reproved; rebuked. 



Relieved, lightened; gave needful 
assistance. 

40 Descending, flowing down. 

41 Spendthrift, prodigal; one who 

spends the savings of thrift. 
43 Broken, wounded ; broken down in 
health; also one discharged from 
the army. 

47 Qlow, become warm with sympathy. 

48 Vloes, sins. 
Woe, sorrows. 

15 
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Main char- 

acterisHc 
emphasized. 



Further 
character- 
istics. 



Conduct at a 

death-bed. 

Slow and 

soUmn. 



Tender 
description. 



Paternal 
benignity. 



Thus, I to relieve the wretched | was his pnde, | 
And I even his failings | leaned | to virtue's side : | 
But I in his duty | prompt at every call, | 
He watched | and wept, | he pisyed | and felt | f or all ; | 
And, I as a bud | each fond endearment | tries | 55 

To tempt I its new-fledged offspring | to the skies, ] 
^ tried each art, | reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, 1 and led the way. 

Beside the bed | where | parting life | was laid, | 
And sorrow, | guilt, | and pain, i by turns | dismayed, | 60 
The reverend champion | stood, j At his control, | 
Despair and anguish | fled | the struggling soul; | 
Comfort came down | the trembling wretch | to raise, ] 
And his last | faltering accents | whispered praise. 

At church, | with meek | and unaffected grace, \ 65 

His looks I adorned | the venerable place; | 
Truth I from his lips | prevailed | with double sway, | 
And fools I who came to scoff | remained to pray. 
The service paist, | around the pious man, | 
With steady zeal, j each honest rustic ran; | 70 

Even children | followed | with endearing wile, | 
And I plucked his gown, | to share | the good man's snule. 
His ready smile | a parent's warmth | expressed ; | 
Their welfare pleased him, | and their cares distressed. 



62 Failings, faults; weaknesses. 
58 Prompt, quick ; ready. 
66 Endearment, kindness. 
66 Offspring, yoong ones. 

68 Allured, enticed; coaxed. 

69 Parting, departing; passing away. 
60 DiBmajeA, caused despair. 

62 Anguiah, strong grief. 
6S Down, from heaven. 
64 Faltering, feeble ; falling In speecili. 



65 Unaffected, natural; not put <m <»r 

66 Venerable, sacred. [assumed. 

67 Prevailed, had force or weight. 
Doable sway, he practised what he 

preached. 

68 Sooff, make fun ; to mode 
Remained to pray, became serions 

about their own sins, and prayed 
i *I0 'BmaXiIa, ciQroxL\xTocA!^ {Sot ptidon. 
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Heavenly 
aspiration. 



Descriptive. 



TVith a 

fHeaningr 

emphasis. 



Gaiety. 



Contrasted 
dismay. 



ApohgeH- 
caUy. 



Spoken with 

mock 
importance. 



To them | his heart, | his love, | his gnefs | were given, | 75 
But I all his serious thoughts | had rest | in heaven : | 
As I some tall clifif | that lifts its awful form, | 
Swells from the vale, | and | midway | leaves the storm ;— | 
Though I round its breast | the rolling clouds are spread, | 
Eternal sunshine | settles | on its head. 80 

Beside yon straggling fence | that skirts the way, | 
With blossomed furze | improfitably gay, | 
There, | in his noisy mansion, | skilled to rme, | 
The village master | taught | his little school. 
A man | severe | he was, | and stem { to view — | 85 

I knew him well, | and | every truant | knew. 
Well I had the boding tremblers | learned to trace | 
The day's disasters | in his morning face; | 
Full well they lai^hed | with counterfeited glee | 
At all his jokes, | for many a joke | had he ; | $X) 

Full well I the busy whisper | circling roimd 1 
Conveyed the dismal tidings | when he frowned. 
Yet I he was kind, | or, | if severe in aught, ] 
The love | he bore to learning | was in fault. 
The village all declared | how much he knew; | 95 

Twas certain he could wnte, | and apher too; | 
Lands | he could measure, | terms and tides | presage, ] 
And I e'en the story ran | that he could gauge. 



77 Cliff, rock. 

78 Midway leaves, rises far above. 

81 Straggling, untidy; rambling; not 

trimmed. 

82 Unprofitably gay, bearing flowers 

but no fruit. 
86 Truant, runaway; absent without 

leave. 
8Jr Boding, expecting evil 



\ 



88 Disasters, mishaps. 

89 Counterfeited, pretended ; not real. 
92 Conveyed, sent round. 

96 Cipher, count; work sums. 

97 Terms, the date of the term day. 
Tides, hours of high and low water. 
Presage, forecast ; telL lM(<«fiJ&acb&.. ' 
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In arguing, | too, | the psurson | owned his Bkill— 

For I e'en though vanquished, | he could argue still ; | 100 

While words | of learned length | and thundering sound | 

Amazed the gazing rustics | ranged around; | 

And still they gazed, | and still the wonder grew, ] 

That one small head | could carry all he knew. 104 

100 Vanquished, beaten. 



-»♦- 



HOBATIUS. 

THE POEM.— The early history of Eome, as given by Latin writers, was prob- 
ably compiled from ballads or legendary poems, which had been hafided down 
from age to age, and which osed to be recited or sung at the banquets of the 
great. None of these ancient ballads exist ; bat it occurred to Lord Macanlay, 
the English historian, to invent some ballads, such as might have given rise to 
the legends in early Roman history. He entitled them Layi of Ancient Boms. 

Horatius is an example of these simple and stirring poems. It is stated 
by the Latin historians, that, a few years after the expulsion of Tarquin, the 
king of Rome (609 b.c.), Lars Porsena, the chief of the neighbouring Etruscans, 
to which nation Tarquin belonged, fried to restore the tyrant to power, and 
came against Rome with a very great force. The Romans, repulsed at first, fled 
across a wooden bridge over the Tiber, and the Roman Ck)n8al ordered the bridge 
to be destroyed, to prevent the enemy from entering the city. This bridge was 
held by only three men — Horatius, Lartius, and Herminius— who kept the in- 
vading army at bay while the bridge was being cut down. Just before it fell, 
Lartius and HerminlUs escaped to the Roman side of the river. Horatius, left 
alone, plunged into the river, after the bridge had fallen, and swam safely across. 
The story is supposed to be narrated by one of the Roman minstrels, at a period 
one hundred years later than the events recorded. 

THE AUTHOR.— Maoaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord (180&--1869), historian, 
essayist, and poet. He wrote some famous Easayn^ a Hiatory of England, which 
he left unfinished at his death, and Lays of Ancient Rome. For many yean he 
was Member of Parliament for Edinburgh. He was made a peer (became a lord) 
in 1867. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

1. But I the Consul's brow { was sad, | 
And the Consul's speech | was low, | 
And I darkly | looked he at the wall, | 
And I dai'kly | at the foe. 

Vene 1. Conanl, chief magistrate. \ To^ t\i« Twdckel wmi under Lars 
WUl, dty wall of Borne. \ 'PotwM^. 
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A^rehensivtiy. " Their van 1 will be upon us | 



Despatrinf^y, 



Before the bridge | goes down ; | 
And I if they once | may win the bndge, | 
What hope | to save the town ? " 



Quiet and 

manly, ivithout 

bravado. 



2. Then | out spake | brave Horatius, | 
The Captain | of the Gate : | 
" To every man | upon the earth | 
Death oometh | soon or late ; | 
And how | can man die | better | 

Than | facing fearful odds, | 
For the ashes | of his fathers, | 
And the temples | of his gods ! 



Enantragins^ly. 



Looking to either 
side. 



S. '* Hew down the bridge, | Sir Consul, | 

With all the speed ye may ; | 
I, I with two more | to help me, | 

Will hold the foe | in play. 
In yon | strait | path | a thousand | 

May well | be stopped | by thiee ; — | 
Now, I who will stand ] on either hand, | 

And I keep the bridge | with me ?" 



4. Then | out spake | Spurius Lartius, — | 
A Ramnian proud | was he : | 
^iSd^m^ " Lo, I ^ will stand | at thy right hand, | 

And I keep the bridge | with thee." 



1 Van, front ranks. ■ 8 Hew, ent with axes. 

2 Faoing fearfol oddB, with great nam- Flay, check. 

bers against him. \ EMIi!l«Taxt«<«. 

AOiea, tombf containing the remalDB. \ 4 ^ftKmi\\K^>c{l^^Na»^^^»^^^*- 
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And I out spake | strong Herminius, — | 
Of Titian blood was he : 



Change of voice 
and manner. 



" I will abide | on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge | with thee.' 



Return to voice 

of consul, quiet 

and subdued. 



Slowly. 



Patriotically, 

•with honest 

pride. 



5. " Horatius," | quoth the Consul, | 
" As thou say'st, | so let it be." 
And I straight | against that | great array 

Forth went | the daimtless Three. 
For I Romans | in Rome's quarrels { 

Spared | neither land nor gold, | 
Nor son nor wife, | nor mnb nor life, | 

In the brave | days | of old. 



Scornfully. 
Approvingly. 



Enthusiasti' 
cttlly. 



Pause; intro- 
ducing new 
subject. 

Admitting the 

splendour of 

the enemy's 

array. 



6. Then | none was for a party, — 

Then all | were | for the state ; | 
Then the great man | helped the poor, | 

And the poor man | loved the great ; 
Then | lands | were fairly portioned, | 

Then | spoils | were fairly sold : | 

The Romans | were like brothers | 

/ / \ 

In the brave | days | of old. 

7. Meanwhile | the Tuscan army, | 

Right glorious to behold, | 

Game | flashing back | the noonday light, | 

Rank behind rank, | like surges bright j 

v 
Of a broad sea of gold. 



4 Titian, of the tribe Titles. 

5 Array, army.— Daantless, fearless. 



Portioned, divided. 
Spoils, things taken in battle. 
7 FlaBhing tiack, shields and hebntts 



6 Partv /^^ ^^*^ ^' "^^ ^'^ preferred 1 7 FlaBhing tiack, shields i 
gf^^' ) to serving only those (^ the \ teftec^Vii^ ^^ v<ai^&ai^ 
' ( «ame opinion. » 8wrg,«^^ww*%. 
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Spoken in 

tnarchittjjr time. 

Monotone. 



Four hundred trumpets | sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, | 
As that I great | host, | with measured ] tread, 
And spears | advanced, | and ensigns | spread, | 
Rolled I slowly | toward | the bridge's ] head, | 

Where stood | the dauntless | Three. 



Cattnly. 



Derisively. 



Animated 
narrative. 



8. The Three | stood | calm | and silent, | 

And looked | upon the foes, | 

And I a great shout of laughter | 

From all the vanguard | rose : 

And forth | three chiefs | came spurring ] 

v 
Before that deep array ; | 

To earth | they sprang, | their swords | they drew, | 

And lifted high their shields, | and flew | 

To win I the narrow way. 

[But the laughter of the Tuscans was soon changed to wrath, for 
their chiefs were quickly laid in the dust at the feet of the " dauntless 
Three."] 



Critnfy. 



9. But now I no sound of laughter | 

Was heard | among the foes : | 

A wild I and wrathful clamour 



From all the vanguard | rose. 
Six spear-lengths | from the entrsmce 

Hidted I that deep array, | 
And I for a space | no man | came forth | 

To win I the narrow way. 



7 Measured, steady. 
Advanoed, held forward. 
Ensigns, flags. 

8 Vanguard, front line. 
Three ohlef^ of the Toscans. 



Spurring, on horseback. 
Sprang, dismoonted. 
9 Glamour, shouting. 
Bntranoe^ Q\$«Qi&% <A ^2bs(i\s^i^j&qg^ 
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shimtthe 10. But hw-k ! I the cry is I " Astur ; " I 

And lo ! I the ranks divide, { 
And the great Lord of Luna | 

Comes I with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 



naTne. 

With measured 

intonation. 

Slow. 



Clangs loud | the fourfold shield, | 
And I in his hand | he shakes the brand | 
Which I none but he I can wield. 



[The proud Astiu- advances with a smile of contempt for the three 
Romans, and turns a look of scorn upon the flinching Tuscans] 



Quick time; 
excited action. 



11. Then, { whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands | to the height, | 
He rushed against Horatius, | 

And smote | with all his might. 
With shield and blade | Horatius | 

Right deftly | turned the blow. 
The blow, | though turned, | came yet too nigh ; | 
It missed his helm, | but | gashed his thigh : | 
The Tuscans | raised a joyful ciy | 

To see the red blood ] flow. 



BreathUssiy. 12. He reeled, I and | on Herminius 

He leaned | one | breathing-space ; 

Then, | like a wild-cat | mad with wounds, | 
Sprang | right at Astur's face. 

Through teeth, | and skull, | and helmet, | 
So fierce a thrust | he sped, 



10 Aftur, a chieftain's name. i Fourfold, having four layers of metaL 

Divide, open to allow him to pass. I Brand, sword. 
Luna, the chief town of the Ttuoans. \ 11 *Eo \\l% 'h.«&«;h.t, eii high as he oonld. 
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The good sword | stood a handbreadth out | 
Behind the Tuscan's head ! 

With tonejf 13. And the great Lord of Luna I 

Fell I at that deadly stroke, | 
As falls I on Mount Alvemus | 

A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far I o'er the crashing forest | 

The giant arms | lie spread ; | 
And the pale augurs, | muttering low, | 

Gaze I on the blasted head. 

[In the meantime the axes had been busily plied ; and while the 
bridge was tottering to its fall, Lartius and Herminius regained the 
opposite bank in safety. Horatius remained facing the foe until the 
last timber had fallen, when, weighed down with armour as he wa^ 
he " plimged headlong in the tide " of the Tiber.] 

sum and quiet. 14. No sound | of joy | or sorrow I 

Was heard | from either bank ; | 
But I friends | and foes, | in dumb surprise, | 
With parted lips | and straining eyes, | 

Stood I gazing | where he sank : 
c»^^jj^ w*A And I when | beneath the surges | 

They saw his crest appear, { 
All Rome | sent forth a rapturous ciy, | 
And j even the ranks of Tuscany'! 

Gould scarce forbear | to cheer. 

^TJnitS^ 15. But I fiercely ran the current, | 

Swollen high | by months of rain : | 



13 AlTomus, a high moiintain in the 
south of Italy. 
Augors, prophets. 



Great, ornament on the top of his 

helmet. 
Rai^traGra^a&« Vs-j^^oa^ 



14 Dumb Burprisfl^ speechless wondet. \ \i& Qiart«ii\«^^2K«»iBi. 
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Muttered 

between his 

teeth. 



And fast | his blood was flowing ; | 
And I he was sore in pain, | 

And heavy | with his armour, | 
And spent | with changing blows : | 

And I oft I they thought him sinking, | 
But stiU I again | he rose. 

16. " Curse on him ! " | quoth false Sextus, 
" Will not the villain drown ? 



Nobly, in rebuke 
to Sextus. 



But for this stay, | ere close of day | 

We should have sacked the town ! " — | 
v 
*^ Heaven help him ! ** \ quoth Lars Porsena, | 

v 
** And bring him | safe to shore ; | 

For I such a gallant feat of arms | 

Was never seen | before." 



IVith intense 
satis/action. 



Increasing to 
etuhusiasm. 



17. And now | he feels the bottom ; | 

Now I on dry earth | he stands ; 
Now I round him | throng the Fathers, | 

To press his gory hands ; | 
And now j with shouts and clapping, | 

And noise of weeping loud, | 
He enters | through the River-Gate, | 

Borne | by the joyous crowd. 

* 

[Then follows an account of the rewards given to the hero, 
minstrel thus concludes the story : — ^ 



The 



Spoken 

continuously 

to the end. 



18. When the good-man | mends his armour, | 
And trims his helmet's plume ; | 



15 Spent, exhausted ; tired oat. ^ 

Ghaaging, exchanging. 
16 Sextna, one of the Tarqtdni. 

Stay, stoppage. 

Sacked, plundered.— Quoth, says. 



\ 



Lars Ponena, the Tnecan king. 
17 Fathers, mien of Bome. 
Oory, blood-stained. 
'Kl7«t-^^A« cmA of the dty 
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ClotutHg up, to a 
grttdHtUand 

gractfid fin ish, 
tuithoHt letting 
the voice down. 



When the good- wife's shuttle | merrily | 
Goes flashing | through the loom ; | 

With weeping | and with laughter | 
Still I is the story told, | 

How well I Horatius | kept the bridge 
In the brave | days | of old. 



-M- 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A OOUNTBY OHUKOHTARD. 

THE POEM. — This poem is a series of meditations suggested by a village 
churchyard. There is nothing in the poem to identify the churchyard to which 
it refers, but it is generally believed that Gray had in view that of Stoke Pogis, 
near Slough (Buckinghamdiire), the place to which his mother removed after 
his father's death. The reflections are of a simple and homely kind, and they 
are expressed in exquisitely refined English. The poet* s sympathies are broad as 
well as deep He is mostiy " mindful of the unhoiwurtd dead." He dwells on 
the worth of the " rude forefathers of the hamlet" that sleep in the shade of its 
yew-trees, and he speculates on the greatness they might have achieved. Yet 
they were contented and happy, and along their obscure path they kept " the 
noiseless tenor of their way," witiiout murmuring and without ambition. 

THE AUTHOR. —Thomas Gray (1716-1771), poet He was Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. 



Quiet 

narratrve 

in siow time. 



1. The cmf ew | tolls the knell | of parting day, 

The lowing herd | winds 1 slowly | o'er the lea, | 
The ploughman | homeward | plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world | to darkness | and to me. 



2. Now I fades | the glimmering landscape | on the sight, 
And all the air | a solemn stillness | holds, | 



1 Ourfew (French cottvre-/et«, cover 
flreX a bell rung every night at 
eight o'clock in Norman times as a 
signal for putting out all fires and 
lights. An evening bell is still rung 
in some country churches. 
KnoU, stroke; sound of a funeral 
bea 



Parting, departing ; dying. 
Lea, meadow. 

Plods, trudges ; walks as if tired. 
2 Qlimmering, faintly lighted ; fading 
away. 
AU the air a solemn stillness holds. 
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Save I where the beetle | wheels his droning flight, | 
And I drowsy tinklings j lull | the distant folds ; | 



A lUtle 
quicker. 



3. Save that, | from yonder | ivy-mantled tower, | 
The moping owl | does | to the moon | complsun | 
Of such I as, I wandering | near her secret bower, | 
Molest her ancient | solitary reign. 



Sotentn 
narrative. 



4. Beneath those rugged elms, | that yew-tree's shade, | 
Where ] heaves the tiurf | in many a mouldering heap, i 
Each I in his narrow cell | for ever 1 laid, ] 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet | sleep. 



Quicker. 



Solemn 
and slow. 



5. The breezy call | of incense-breathing Mom, | 

The swallow I twittering { from the straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, | or the echoing horn, | 
. No more shall rouse them | from their lowly bed. 



6. For them | no more | the blazing hearth | shall bum, | 
Or busy housewife | ply her evening care ; | 
No children | run | to lisp their sire's return, | 
Or climb his knees | the envied kiss | to share. 



2 Save, except. 
Droning, dull buzzing sound. 
Drowsy tinklings. The bells on the 

necks of the sheep become gradually 
silent as the sheep drop off to sleep 

Lull, soothe with a pleasing sound. 

Folds, sheep-folds. 

3 Ivy-mantled, covered with ivy as 

with a mantle. 
Moping, dreamy ; gloomy ; dull. 
Secret bower, hiding-place. 
Molest, disturb. 

4 Rugged, having a rough bark. 6 
Yew tree, a tree with dark green 

foliage often planted in graveyacda. \ 



Mouldering heap, grave-mound. 

Narrow cell, grave. 

Rude, untaught ; rough ; unpolished. 

Hamlet, village. 

Breezy, fresh ; airy. 

Incense-breathing, sweet-smelling; 

fragrant. 
Clarion, note ; dear-sounding trmn* 

pet. 
Horn, huntsman's horn. 
Rouse, awaken, as from aleep. 
Lowly bed, grave. 

Ply, etc., attend to her evening worik. 
Lisp, child's imperfect manner of 
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re<u7Jai0u. '^' ^^* 1 ^^ *^® harvest | to their sickle | yield, | 

y- Their furrow | oft | the stubborn glebe | has broke ; | 

How jocund | did they drive their team a-field ! \ 
How bowed | the woods | beneath their sturdy stroke I 



De/recat- g. Let uot Ambition I mock ! their useful toil, I 
Their homely joys, ! and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur | hear | with a disdainful smile | 
The short | and simple annals \ of the poor. 

AforatizinZ' ^> "^^ boast of heraldry, | the pomp of power, | 

And all | that beauty, | all that wealth { e*er gave, | 
Await I alike \ the inevitable hour — | 
The paths of glory | lead | but | to the grave. 

^/'^'- 10. Nor you, | ye Proud, | impute | to these | the fault, | 
If Memory | o'er their tomb | no trophies raise, | 
Where | through the long-drawn aisle ( and fretted vault | 
The pealing anthem | swells the note of praise. 



yfsrative n. Can storied um, | or animated bust, I 

Back I to its mansion | call the fleeting breath ? | 



qufstion- 



7 Farrow, ploughshare. 

Glebe, land attached to the church. 
Jooond, merry ; cheerfoL 
Team, two or more hones drawing 
A-field, to the field. [together. 

Stroke, blows with an axe. 

8 Ambition, a desire of honour. 
Mock, make light of. 

Destiny, life. [eyes. 

Obscure, hidden away from pabUc 
Grandeur, those in higher positions. 
Disdainful, scomfol; mocking. 
Annals, story, or history. 

9 Boast of heraldry, pride of family. 

Heraldry is the recording of femily 
history, etc. 
Pomp of power, display of those in a 
ydgh positiOD. 



Inevitable, that which must come. 
Inevitable hour, the hour of death. 
The paths of glory, eta, every per- 
son, in every rank, must go to the 

10 I&ipute, charge. [grave. 
Trophies, memorials of victory. 
Aisle, passage in a church. 
Fretted vault, ornamented arched 

roof. 
Pealing anthem, loud -sounding 
hymn. 

11 Storied urn, an um, containing the 

ashes of the dead, on which an 
account of the doings of the dead 
person has been written. 
Boat, head and shoulders. 
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Can Honour's voice | provoke the silent dust, | 
v \ 

Or Flattery | soothe the dull | cold ear | of death ? 



Musing. 12. Perhaps | in this neglected spot | is laid 

Some heart | once pregnant | with celestial fire ; | 
Hands | that the rod of empire | might have swayed^ { 
Or I waked to ecstasy | the living lyre. 



tration 
from nature. 



^ZJ!!!^.' ^^' ^^ many a gem ( of purest ray | serene j 

The dark | imf athomed caves of ocean | bear ; | 
Full many a flower | is born 1 to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness | on the desert air. 



'f *"• 14. Some village Hampden, | that | with dauntless breast I 



torical 
paralUl. 



The Uttle tyrant of his fields | withstood, | 
Some mute | inglorious Milton, | here may rest, — | 
Some Cromwell, | guiltless | of his country's blood. 



11 Provoke, call forth. 

12 Neglected spot, country church- 

yard. 
Pregnant, filled. 
Gelestlal, heavenly. 
Bod of empire, king's sceptre. 
Ecstasy, excessive joj. 
Living lyre, living power of music. 

13 Pull, very. 

Ctem, precious stone. 

Purest ray, etc., of the brightest 

nature. 
Unfathomed, very deep; not 

sounded. A fathom is six feet in 

depth. 
Pull many a flower, eta, grows 

where it is never seen. 
Waste its sweetness, eta, is never 

met with by man, and its perfume 

never enjoyed. 
14 Some vUiage Hampden. John 
HuDpdeD lived in the lelgn 
Cliaries I. He would not pay & 



ot\ 



tax called ship money." He 
took an active part in the civil 
war that brought about the execu- 
tion of Charles.— Little tyrant., 
withstood, that is to say, that the 
unknown man buried here may 
have been as fearless in the cause 
of rightin his small way as Hamp- 
den was in opposing the king. 

Some mute, InglorlouB Milton, 
some one may rest here who, in 
other circumstances, would have 
been as great a poet as Ifilton. 
Milton, a famous poet(l608-1674X 
wrote ParadiBe Lost. 

Some Cromwell, tome one wbo 
would have been as famous a 
military leader as CromweU had 
he had the opportunity. Gram- 
well was Lord Protector of En- 
gland, 1653 to 1658. He was the 
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^^^ 15. The applause of listening senates | to command, | 
The threats { of pain and ruin | to despise, | 
To scatter plenty | o'er a smiling hwd, | 
And read their history | in a nation's eyes, 



The reason 16. Their lot forbado : I nor I circumscribed alone 

-why. . ^ ' ' ^ 

Their growing virtues, | but 1 theu' crimes | confined; — I 
Advantages Forbadc | to wade I through slaughter | to a throne, | 
*^^ ' And shut the gates of Mercy | on mankmd ; 



Results 
o/it. 



17. Far | from the madding crowd's | ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes | never learned | to stray ; 
Along the cool | sequestered vale of life | 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 



tM^tfve ^^* ^®* I ^^^^ these bones | from insult | to protect, | 

I tv . ^ ^ 

Some frail memorial | still | erected nigh, | 
With uncouth rhymes | and shapeless sculpture | decked, | 
Implores the passing tribute | of a sigh. 



15 Applause, praise. 
Senates, parliaments. 
Smiling, fruitfuL 

Read their history, etc., to see 
the praise and admiration of the 
people shown in looks of pleasure. 

16 Their lot forl)ad6, their position in 

life did not give them the oppor- 
tunities of being Hampdens, Mil- 
tons, Cromwells, of being kings, 
and members of parliament, and 
poets, and learned men ; bat if it 
had, then the world might have 
beard of their doings, and erected 
monuments to their memory. 

Oircumsoribed, confined. 

Growing Ylrtuee, eta Those lying 
in the churchyard may, by their 
lowly position, have been pre- 
vented from doing great things 
ioT their country; but they had 



also been prevented from com- 
mitting great crimes. 
Forbade to wade, eta, had no op- 
portunity of causing war to bring 
about their own advancement. 

17 Madding, excited ; furious. 
Ignoble, base ; low. 
Sequestered vale, retired valley: 

the course of life followed by the 
villagers was as retiring as a lonely 
valley. 
Noiseless tenor, quiet course of life. 

18 Insult, careless treatment; being 

walked over. 
Frail memorial, weak, simple mark, 

as a wooden tablet, etc. 
Uncouth rhymes, rough poetry. 
Shapeless sculpture, badly carved 

ornament. 



\ 
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19. Their name, | their years, j spelt | by the unlettered Muse, | 
The place | of fame and elegy | supply ; | 
And I many a holy text | around she strews, | 
That teach | the rustic moralist | to die. 

cai^iSen- ^* ^^^ *^®®» ' ^^°» ' mindful I of the unhonoiired dead, | 
self. This Dost I in these lines | their artless tale | relate, — I 

requires a ^ ^ 

^^Tanl If chance, | by lonely Contemplation | led, | 

manner. / 

Some kindred spirit | shall inquire thy fate, | 

fo*dS?ct ^^* H^P^y I some hoary-headed swain | may say, | 
assume " Oft | have WO seen him | at the peep of dawn i 

manner of ^ - 

"i^tsti. Brushing | with hasty steps | the dews away, | 

To meet the sun | upon the upland lawn. 

na^l^ilLe 22. "There, i at the foot | of yonder | nodding beech, ( 
sationai That wrcathcs I its old fantastic roots | so high, | 

tone. ^ y - 

His listless length | at noontide | would he stretch, | 
And pore upon the brook | that babbles by. 

23. "Hard by yon wood, | now | smiling as in scorn, | 

Muttering his wayward fancies | he would rove ; | 
Now I drooping, | woful wan, | like one | forlorn, | 
Or crazed with care, | or crossed in hopeless love. 



19 Unlettered Muse, unlearned poet; 

the writer of the uncoath rhymes. 

Fame, account of great things done. 

Elegy, poem in praise of the dead. 

Holy text, passages of Scripture on 
gravestones. 

Moralist, one who tries to learn les- 
sons from the inscriptions. 

20 For thee, who mindful, etc. The 

poet here speaks to himself as one 
who remembers the poor and un- 
known ones buried there. 
ContemplaXiOJij thought; reflection. 

Kindred spirit, etc., person ot Uke \ TQitVsnsL,lQinaaL«ci.— Oraied, mad. 
temper shall inquire about bim. \ QiovmAlV^ . .Vn^ ^akn.vfiR&sMl. 



21 Haply, perhaps; it may be. 
Hoary-headed, gray-haired. 
Peep of dawn, early morning. 
To meet the sun, to be there at 

sunrise. 

22 Nodding, boughs bending over and 
moved by the wind. [twisted. 

Fantastic, irregular; turned and 
Listless length, carelessly lying. 
Pore, looking steadily as a stodsnt 
on a book. [thongbta. 

Wayward fancies, wuideriiig 

23 Wofta wan, pale with grief. 
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More 24. "One mom I I missed him I on the 'customed hill, I 
Along the heath, | and near his favourite tree ; | 
Another came, \ nor yet | beside the riU, | 
Nor up the la\vn, | nor at the wood | was he ; | 

25. "The next, | with dirges due, | in sad array, | 

Slow I through the church-way patli | we saw him borne : ( 
luvuin^iy. Approach | and read | (for thou canst read) | the lay \ 
Graved on the stone | beneath yon aged thorn.' 

The Epitaph. 

/ \ 

A compute 26. Here I rests I his head I upon the lap of Earth, I 

change of ' ' i *- r » i 

R^adSi- A youth I to Fortime | and to Fame | unknown: | 

taph oi one ^ y ^ 

t^J-Z^^r ^air Science | frowned not | on his humble birth, | 

of>entd— y \ 

decipher- And Melaucholy I marked him I for her own. 

ingly, as it 
Tvere, with 
a gooii deai \ \ 

"t^M^but ^^' ^^^'^'^ I ^^ ^8 bounty, | and his soul | sincere ; | 
Zefl^ce" Heaven | did a recompense | as largely | send : j 

He gave | to Misery | all he had — | a tear ; | 
He gained from Heaven | ('twas all he wished) | a friend. 

28. No further | seek | his merits | to disclose, | 

Or I draw his frailties | from their dread abode, | 
(There | they | ahke | in trembling hope | repose), — | 
The bosom of his Father I and his God. 



24 *Ou8tomed, accustomed; where he 

was in the habit of going. 
Rill, brook. 

25 The next, the next day. 
Dirges, funeral hymns. 
Array, procession. 

26 The Epitaph, writing on a tomb. 
Lap of Earth, the lap, etc., as if the 

Earth were his mother. 
Fame, renown ; praise of his fellow- 
men. 



Fair Science, knowledge. 

Melancholy, gloomy state of mind. 
Here Fortune, Fame, Science, and 
Melancholy are personified. 

27 Bounty, charity. 
Sincere, trne. 
Recompense, reward. 

28 Merits, good points. 
Frailties, weaknesses. 
DreaA. a.VA^ ^gtv^^ 
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T.— WORDS FROM LOWER STANDARDS. 

(FOR REVISAL.) 



A-lmn^danoe 

a-byss' 

ac-cept-ing 

ac-d-dent'-al-ly 

ac-com^plish 

ac-cord'-ing-ly 

ac-eos'-tomsd 

ao-qiuiint'-an6-<s 

a.c-quaintr«d 

ac-tu-al-ly 

a-dieu8^ 

ad-mi-ra'-tion 

2 

ad-vanc-ing 
ad-van-tage 

ad-wnf-ii-rers 

ad-vent^ures 

ad-vent'-n-rons 

ad-Tsr'-tise-meiits 

ad-vis-ing 

Al-pme 

al-ter'-iat-iiig 

a-mase'-ment 

am-bl-tion 

A-mer-i-ca 

3 

ancient 

afi^gtdsh 

anx^ious-ly 

ap-pa'-rent-ly 

ap-pe^ed' 

ap-pear^ance 

ap-ply'ing 

ap-point-ed 

ariJDour 
a-rovged^ 
sr-rayed^ 



ar-rest^ed 

ar-tU-ler-y 

afl-cend^d 

as-sem-ble 

as-sist^ant 

as-ton'-ish-mant 

at-tend^-ance 

at-ten-tion 

at-ten'-tive-ly 

at^tic 

at^ti-tude 

at-tradred 



AuB-tra^li-a 

au-thors 

avalanche 

Bam-bo</ 

ba^sis 

balr-ter-y 

bat^tling 

b«aa'-ti-fiil-lT 

beckoned 

be-gin-ning 

bel^fry 

6 

bel-fries 

be-HeP 

be-lieved' 

be-liev^ing 

be-numbed' 

Ber-nard 

bev^r-Sg-es 

be-wil^ered 

brA^vo 

broiled 

bronzed 

bur-i-al 



bus-iness 

Ca-laxn-i-ty 

ca^pa-ble 

ca-reer' 

eare'-less-ness 

ca-ressed^ 

car-riag-es 

cau^tious-ly 

ceas-ing 

cel^-brat-ed 

cen-tu-ry 

8 
cer^-mo-ny 
char-ac-ter 
cher-ub 
chiv^-ry 
chord 
churl 
cir^«ling 
oir'-earnHBtano-M 
civ-il-ly 
clamour 
col-lect^ed 
colonel 

9 

com-bined' 
com-mo^tion 

•om-inu'-Bl-dit-iiig 

eom-pos'-od-ly 

eoffl-pre-hend' 

con-cealed^ 

con-fi-dence 

con-fu-sion 

cofi^uer 

co&^viQait 

conrsdeiLC^ 

ccmrflGiouB 



I 



10 

oon-sid'-er-ing 

con-tempt' 

con-tin'-u-al-ly 

con-tra-rjr 

con-triv-mg 

oon-ve'-iii-eiioe 

copse 

corps^ 

coun^l 

eonn'-ta-nanae 

cour-te-sy 

comir'iers 

11 

cre-a^tor 

crys^tal 

eal'-ti-nt-ing 

cul-ture 

cu-ri-o8^i-ty 

cu-ri-ou8-ly 

Dan%er-oii8 

daubed 

de-ceit^ful 

de-feat^ 

de-scend-ing 

12 

de-8crip^tion 

de-serv^-ly 

des^-late 

de-spatched' 

de8-i)e-rate 

dos-ti-na'-tioii 

des^tined 

des-ti-ny ^ 

de-struc-tioxi 

^v^jBc'-iniiud 



\* 



13 

dic-tates 

dif-fer-ence 

dif^fi-cul-tjr 

dif^fi-cul-ties 

dirt^i-est 

dis-ap-paar'-ing 

dis-eoT'-ar-iiig 

dis-ease^ 

dis-guised' 

dis-mayed' 

difl-or^er-ly 

dis-perse^ 

14 

dis-solve' 

di-vined' 

di-vis^ions 

doubt'ful 

drow^ 

drudge 

dmnk'-eii-nen 

Ea^er-neBB 

ear-li-est 

ear'-neat-nass 

ech^oed 

15 

e-con^my 
rf-W-te-al-lj 
em-bi^^iiig 
e-mo-tioii 

en-cofun-ters 

cn-dflty-Mnd 

wi-er-gy 



\ 
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16 

e-spied' 

e-steemed' 

e-ter^ni-ty 

ev-i-dent-lv 

ex-am-inea 

ex^l-lent 

ex-cess' 

ex -eluded 

ex-haust^ed 

ex-press-ing 

ex-pres-sion 

ex-treme-ly 

17 
ey'ing 

Fal-tered 

fa-mil-iar 

fam-i-lies 

fash-ioned 

fa^tal 

feat^urea 

fee^ble-ness 

fer-ment^d 

fer-vent 

fledged 

18 
flee'ing 
flut-ter-ing 
for-lom' 
foun^er-ing 
Frank-Un 
fre^uent-ly 
fright^nea 
fu-ri-ous-ly 

Gal-lant-ly 
gen^r-al-ly 
ge-ni-al 

19 

ges'ture 

glanj^ing 

glit-tered 

gloom-i-ly 

glo^ri-ous-ly 

go^ry 

grace-ful-ly 

gra^ous-ly 

grad-u-al-ly 

hAp^-neaa / 



20 

hast-i-ly 

hearlr-i-ly 

he-roes 

he-ro^ic 

hes-i-tat-ed 

High'-Iand-ers 

ho-li-er 

hu-mour 

n-lna-tra'-tioii 

im-i-tat-ing 

im-i-ta-tion 

21 

im-me'-di-ata-ly 

im-pa'-iient-ly 

im-plor'ing 

im-port-ance 

im-pos^-ble 

im-prov-ing 

in-cred-i-ble 

in-cred-i-bly 

in-dul%ent 

in-dos'-tii-ons 

in-haV-i-tents 

in-no-cence 

22 

in'no-cent 

in-qui-ry 

in-qui-nes 

in-spi-n'-tion 

in-strao'-tion 

in^stru-ment 

in-tel-li-gent 

in-ten-tion 

in-ter-est-ed 

in-tflr-nLpt'-«d 

in-ter-nipt-ing 

in-ter-val 

23 

in-tox-i-ea'-tion 

in-tro-duced' 

in-ven-tion 

I-tal^ian 

It^a-ly 

Jack^BOQ 

Ja-pan' 
Ja^va 

i'eal^iis 
To-an-na 
joc^und 



24 

Jon-a-than 

jour-ney-ing 

joy^us-ness 

judg-ment 

jui-cy 

Kind^ling: 
knight-hood 
knight-ly 
knowl^edge 

25 
Lat-in 

lib^-ty 

light-ning 

liii^gered 

Ufi^er-ing 

liq-uors 

lof-ti-er 

lux-u'-ry 

Main-tained^ 

maize 

maj^ea-ty 

26 

man^ons 

man^tlinK 

m&n-ii-fae'-tand 

man-a-fke'-tii-iv 

mar^i-ners 

ma-tron 

mat-tress 

med-i-cine 

memory 

mem^-nes 

mer^-less 

mes^n-ger 

27 

might^i-est 

mi^^er 

mi-ry 

mischief 

mis^r-a-ble 

mod^r-ate 

mod^est-ly 

mopping 

mo^tioiiring 

mar-imxEod 



28 

mu^i-cal 

mu-sI^Un 

mus-lins 

mut^tered 

mys-ter-y 

Na-po^le-oxL 
nat-u-ral 
nat-u-ral-ly 
ne-gleot^ing 

neigh'-bonr-ing 
nervous 

29 

newa^pa-pers 

nim-bly 

non^sense 

O-bliffed' 
oo-ci^on 
oc^cu-pies 
oc-cumd' 

op-por-tu'-ni-^ 
op^po-site 
op-po-sl-tion 
op-pressed' 

30 

or^chard 
or^i-gin 
or-na-mmf-ttl 
o^val 

PU^iiiffB 

pan-ic 

par-tio'-n-Iar 

pas^en-gers 

pa^tient-iy 

peas-ant 

pe-cOl-iar 

31 

pe-oa-li-ar'-i-ty 

peer^less 

pen^ion-ers 

per-chance' 

per^il-ous 

per-mia^on 

per-mit-ted 

per-8»-T8r'-aaoe 

Pe 



32 

poi^n 

por-tioned 

pos-seaaed' 

prS^ona 

pree'-i-pM 

pre-ciae^ly 

pre-par^ing 

pre- vailed' 

prin^cesa 

prin^-pal 

prin^i-pled 

prob^-bly 

33 

pro-ceed^ing 

pro-cured' 

pro-dig-ioua 

prompt^ly 

pro-nounced' 

proB-pect 

pro-tec^tors 

provii-dence 

prudent 

pu^pila 

pur-au^ere 

pur-auit' 

34 

Quailed 

qnan-ti-tjr 
quan-ti-tiea 
quar^relled 
quay 

quit^ted 

quiv^r-ing 

quoth 

Ra^i-ant 

raia-ina 

35 

RalHQgh 

rap^id-ly 

rasp^ing 

read-i-ness 

rea^on-ing 

re-ceiv^g 

re-cesa' ^ 

rec^-nized 



'ei>-8i-aiia 
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36 

re-deem' 

re-fresh-ing 

re%al 

re-la^tion 

re-lenlr-ing 

re-li-ance 

re-lief 

re-lieved' 

re-mainider 

rendered 

37 
re-newed' 
re-quir-ing 
res-cued 
re-solved' 
re-spect-ful 
re-tained' 
re-treat^ing 
re-vers^ 
re-vers-ing 
re-vived' 

38 

righteous 

ri-val 

rough-ness 

Ku88-ia 

Kuss-ian 

Sa-lftt^d 

Sam-u-el 

scalding 

science 



39 
scoff 

sculi^ture 
sen^-ble 
sen-tence 
sep^-rate 
sep^a-rat-ed 
sep^ul-chre 
se^ri-ous 
ser^vi^-es 
set^tle-ment 

40 

se-vere^ly 

sheep^isn-ly 

ship'-wreeked 

shud^er-ing 

8im>i-lar 

8i£L%u-lar-ly 

slaugh-ter 

smock-frock 

Sol^-mon 

sooth-ing 

41 

sov^r-eign 

spe^ial-ly 

spec-ta-tors 

sphere 

spir-it-less 

splendour 

stalk-ing 

sta^tion-a-ry 

stom-ach 

strain-ing 



42 

stricken 

Stu-art 

stub^bom 

stud-y-ing 

sub-lime' 

sub-sist' 

sub^«tanc-e8 

suc-ceed^d 

suc-cess^s 

suf-fl^ient 

43 

sulk'i-ly 

sul-len 

sul-try 

sum-moned 

surg-ing 

8Tir-ronnd'-«d 

sur-vived' 

sus-pect^ 

sus-pend^d 

sym-pa-thy 

44 

sym^pa-thies 
sys-tem 

Tal^t-ed 

taw-ny 

t«m'-p«r-aiioe 

ter-ror 

tram^pUng 

trans-fonned' 

travelled 



45 
trav'el-lers 
travel-ling 
tre-men'-doos 
trem'-tt-loM-Iy 
trench^ 
tru-ant 
tur-ban 
twen-ti-eth 

Un-aa'-swflred 

46 

im-«oii'-scioiia 

nn-ohria'-tian 

un-earth-ly 

un-e^ual-ly 

im-«X'-p6ot'-od 

nn-for'-ta-DAta 

im-]ion'-oiir«d 

un-mi&^led 

Gn-ion 

un-u-su-al 

47 
ushers 

Valour 

verdure 

vic^tims 

vic-to-ry 

vic-to-nes 

vil-lains 

vi^-lence 

vis^i-tant 



48 
Wail-ings 

wSk^n-ing 

war-rant-«i 

Wuh'-ing-ton 

Wat-er-loo' 

wealth-i-er 

weapons 

wear-i-ly 

Wd'-ling-ton 

whis^tling 

49 

wid-owed 

wil^er-ness 

wit^ness-ing 

woeful 

wondrous 

wool-len 

wor^ipped 

wrath 

wreath 

wreathes 

50 

wreath-ing 
wretch^d-ly 
wretch' -od-ness 
wring-ing 

Teast^y 

Zones 



II.— NEW WORDS. 



A-bet^ting 
a-bom-i-na-ble 
a-bridged' 
ab-so-lute-ly 
ac-cel^r-at-ed 
ac-com-pa-nied 
Ae-oom'-pa-ny-ing 
ac^u-rate-ly 
ao-curaed^ 

a-cbieve^ 

stcb'jng 



ac-tiv-i-ty 

a-droit-ly 

ad-vance-ment 

ad-ver-sa-ry 

ad-ver-si-ty 

af-fri^ht^d 

a^gil-i-ty 

aiales 

al^-hol 

al-co-hol-ic 

Al-giers' 

al-lured' 



Al-ver-nu8 

Am-herst-berg 

an-i-mSt-ed 

an-nals 

an-nounced' 

a-non' 

an-tag^-nists 

an-te-lope 

an-them 



ap-plause' 

ar-Dour 

ar%u-ment 

ar-range-ments 

as-kance' 

as-so^-ates 

as-soKd-a^on 

as-Btlr^aiice 

AjB-tur 
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at-trac^tion 

at-trib^u-ted 

auc-tion 

auMi-ence 

au%urs 

au^-rv 

Au-gus-tine 

au-thor^i-ta-tive 

av^-nue 

awn-ing 

Ay-mer 
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i 

FOBMATION OF NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, AND 
VERBS FROM EACH OTHER. 

There are three ways in which one word is formed from 
another word. 

1. By a change within the word ; as, sirig^ 9ong, 

2. By an addition at the end of the word (afix) ; as, hard, 
hardness; treat, treatment. 

3. By an addition at the beginning of the word (prefix); 
as, large, enlarge; dew, bedew. 

1. NOUNS FORMED FROM VERBS. 





Verb. 


Noun. 




(a) By Change. < 


["To Ring 

ToteU 
.To grieve 
rTobeg 

To read 


song 

tale 

grief 

beggar 

reader 


= thing sung. 

= thing told. 

= act of grieving. 
) f agent, or doer of the 
J I action. 


(6) By Affix. \ 


To trust 
To resemble 


trustee = person to whom, 
resemblance = state, or condition. 




To weigh 
.To act 


weight 
action 


> = thing done. 


(c) By Prefix. ■ 


To come 
I To lay 


income 
outlay 


= that which comes in. 
= that which is laid out. 



EXERCISE 1. 

Form Nouns from these Verbs : — 

(a) To sit, to break, to bake, to speak, to bind, to cleave. (6) To 
drink, to favour, to commit, to excel, to create, to bear, (c) To spring. 

2. NOUNS FORMED FROM ADJECTIVES. 

Adjective. Noun, 

fh&rd hardness \ 

By Affix. s brave bravery > = state, or act 

(high height ) 

EXERCISE 2. 
Form Nouns from these Adjectives : — 
Broad, weJl, cool, foul, bale, Blow,\sroL<&^'^B.^^^'5«^^>^^'^'*sS^^^E?^^ 
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3. NOUNS FORMED FROM NOUNS, 



Noun, 
(a) Bt Change, head 

(6)BtAppix. <^3t) 

vduck 

(c) By Pbepix. \ J*^ 

(house 



Noun, 
hood 
kingdom 
manhood 
lambkin 
duckling 
out-law 
out-house 



}= 
}={ 



cover for head. 

sphere, or state. 

diminutives, meaning 

"Uttle." 
one outside the law. 
an outside house. 



EXERCISE 3. 

Form other N'ouns from these Nouns : — 

Bishop, rector, hero, kin, town, master, cat, eagle, hill, moon. 

4. ADJECTIVES FORMED FROM NOUNS. 



Noun, 

{pride 
heat 
wit 
/health 

(6) By Affix. <T^^ 

I gold 

^passion 

(c) By Prefix. \ ^.^^ 

(side 



}= 



Adjective, 
proud 
hot 
wise 
healthy = 
peaceful = 
golden = 

passionate = 
indoor, outdoor, 
inside, outside. 



having, or full of. 

full of health, 
full of peace, 
made of gold, 
full of passion. 



EXERCISE 4. 

Form Adjectives from these Nouns : — 

Friend (2 adjs.), war, wool, poet (2), wood, fame, rock, south, re- 
public, king, stone, grace, care (2), pain (2). 

5. ADJECTIVES FORMED FROM VERBS, 

Verb. Adjective, 

-^ . j act active 

UY AFFIX. I pjg^gQ pleasant 

EXERCISE S. 

Form Adjectives from these Verbs: — 

To care, to depend, to win, to create^ U> ^o^t^ to err, to doubt, to 
cbeer. 
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6. ADJECTIVES FORMED FROM ADJECTIVES. 

Adjective, AdoecUvt, 

By Affix. i ^®«° greenish 



I foul 



fulsome 



7. VERBS FORMED FROM NOUNS, 

Verb, 

clothe 

glaze 

(6) By Affix. i<»Pti^e 

( author 

(c) By Prefix. U^"^® 

( dew 



Novn, 

(a) By Change. \ ^*^^ 

(glass 



captivate 
authorize 
enforce 
bedew 



EXERCISE $. 

Form Verbs from these Nouns : — 

(a) Food, hound, house. (6) Memorial, magnet, beauty, (c) Joy, 
bark, gulf, siege, witch, fool, cave, cage, circle, bower, body. 

8. VERBS FORMED FROM ADJECTIVES. 



Adoectivt, 
(a) By Change, hale 

(6) By Affix. |^^^,* 

( equal 

(C)BTPBKK«.{^ 



Verb, 
heal 

brighten 
equalize 
enable 
becalm 



= to make. 
I = to make. 

I = to make. 



7. 



Form Verbs from these Adjectives : — 

(a) Loath. (6) Public, real, deep, ample, special, wide, (c) Rich, 
dim, noble, nimib, large, bitter, feeble. 

9. VERBS FORMED FROM VERBS. 



Verb. 
(a) By Change. { To «t 

f To carry 
(c) By Pbefix. < To trust 

iTotie 



Verb. 
to set 
to flee 
to miscarry, 
to distrust, 
to untie. 



} 



causative forms, signi- 
fying " to make to." 



EXERCISE & 
Form other Verbs from these Verbs : — 

(a) To drink, to lie, to rise, to iaXlL. l^c^ tc^ rvwaai^Xft ^s^wS^b.^xf^'^s^ 
totdl, to torn, to fix, to take, toxun^Viwaj^Vi^i^ft^R^ 
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HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 

1. Use simple words. 

It is a common fault of yoimg writers to use fine-sounding words, of 
which they often do not know the meaning. As a rule, the scholar 
should not go to the dictionary in search of words. He should use his 
own stock of words, and should refer to a dictionary only when he is 
in doubt about the exact meaning and use of a word which he has 
occasion to employ. ''He proceeded to his residence, and there 
perused the Tolume," is weak and affected. "He went home and 
read the book," is plain and forcible, and goes straight to the mark. 

2. Use few worda 

Never use two words when your meaning can be expressed by one. 
Instead of " Through the whole period of his exittence" say, ** Through 
his whole life," 

8. Use the rigrht words. 

That is to say, use the words that most exactly exx>ress your mean- 
ing. Here the dictionaries are often misleading. "Constant" and 
" perpetual" are words of similar meaning; yet the one may be used 
in many places where it would be improper to use the other. For 
example, we may say correctly that a boy and his dog were "constant 
playmates ; " but to call them " perpetual playmates" would be absurd. 

4. Put the right words in the right plaoea 

This is necessary, to secure clearness. The misplacing of a word or 
a phrase may alter the meaning of an entire sentence. Even where 
the meaning of the individual words is not mistakable, it is important 
that the construction should leave no room for doubt. For example — 
" She hit a man with a stone on his back" is ambiguous. " She hit a 
man on his back with a stone" is clear. 

5. "Write short sentences. 

In a long sentence a great many points are put before the mind 
together. In short sentences, on the other hand, each point is pre- 
sented separately. The ideas are taken in by the reader in detail; 
and he places them in their true connection all the more easily, because 
he seizes each of them by itself. 

If the plan of using short words in short sentences were closely 
followed, errors in grammar would be less frequent, and it would 
rarely be necessary for young writers to use any other points than the 
period and the comma. 

6. Attend to the use of capital lettera 

Almost the only cases in which the young writer should be reqtdred 
to uae capital letters, are at the V>e|E^iiuDm^ oi ^nqcy sentence and of 
overy proper name, including the iiamfia oi Xi^'^ ^i^ v!A>^^is^ssfiiQGa^ 
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WORDS PB0N01TH0ED HEASLT ALIKE. 

iUoilofOUH Wrrdt havi bitn jitBi ai BxirciiuiR Rmdirt IV. and F.) 



Ckpltol, ■ Umple w.% 



nr4r<biiif- 
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glntiilBiiiu. g™*tj. 



irlilT, MfhUoL 
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lima, hoftr-frosi. 
rlisnii*, In vena. 

riaf , a circle. 

riaf , to aoQiid a belL 

wring, to twist. 

road, away. 
rode, did ride, 
rowed, did row. 

root, of a plant, 
ronte, line of march. 

roM, a flower. 
roM, did rise. 
rows, does row. 

rote, memory, 
wrote, did write. 

rough, uneven. 
mil, for the neck. 

row, a line. 

row, to row a boat. 

roe, a female deer. 

ry, a grain, 
wry, crooked. 

■allor, a seaman, 
■alter, a ship. 

•ale, the act of selling. 
■all, of a ship. 

■eene, a view, 
■een, beheld. 

■cnlptor, one who 

carves, 
■cnlptore, carving. 

■ea, the ocean. 

•ee, domain of a bishop. 

■ee, to behold. 

■eanu, Joinings, 
■eem^, appears. 

■ear, to bam. 
■eer, a itrophet. 
•ere, faded. 

•eei, beholds, 
•else, to take hold of. 

•ew, to make a seam, 
•ow, to scatter seed, 
•o, thus. 

■hear, to clip, 
■heer, unmixed. 



■heath, a scabbard, 
■heathe, to put in a 
sheath. 

■Ite, situation. 
■Ight, vision. 

dee, bulk, 
•il^ui, moans. 

dli^t, to nefl^eot 
OaUgbt, dexterity. 

•loe, a berry, 
alow, not fast. 

•oar, to moimt. 
•ore, painful. 

•oared, did soar, 
sword, a weaixm. 

•old,didselL 

•oled, my boot is soled. 

•omo, a portion. 
nun, amount. 

•on, a male child, 
■on, that shines. 

•ovl, spirit 
•ote, of the foot. 

•taid, sober ; grave. 
•tayed, did stay. 

stair, a flight of steps, 
•tare, togare. 

•take, a poet. 
•teak, a slice of beef. 

•tationary, fixed. 
•tationery, materials 
for writing. 

•teal, to take by theft 
•teel, metal. 

step, apace, 
steppe, a barren plain. 

stile, a step in a fence, 
styte, manner of writ- 
ing. 

straii^t, not crooked, 
strait, narrow. 

sacconr, help, 
sacker, the piston of 
a pump. 



■oite, retinue, 
sweet, pleasant to the 
taste. 

raridlee, the white 
robe of a dezgyman. 
sarpliis, excess. 

tale, a story, 
tail, of an animal. 

tare, a weed, 
tear, to rend. 

tax, a charge, 
tacks, small nails. 

team, of horses, 
teem, to be full of. 

tear, from the eye. 
tier, a row. 

tease, to annoy, 
teas, kinds of tea. 

ton, a weight 
ton, a large cask. 

traet, a region, 
traet, a small book, 
tracked, traced. 

their, of them. 
there, in that phu». 

threw, did throw, 
through, from side to 
side. 

throne, a royal seat 
thrown, cast 

tide, a current 
tied, made fast 

time, season, 
thyme, a plant 

to, tmto. 
too, also. 
two, one and one. 

toe, of the foot 
tow, coarse flax. 

told, narrated, 
tolled, rang. 

trait, feature, 
tray, vessel. 

treaties, of peace. 
treatise, a discourse 
or essay. 



nm, avase. 

earn, to gain by labour. 

use, to employ. 
ewes, female sheep, 
vain, conceited. 
▼ein, a blood-vessel. 
▼ane, a weather-cock. 

vate, valley. 
veil, for the face. 

vial, a small bottle. 
viol, a stringed instra 
ment 

wade, to walk in water. 
weighed, did weigh. 

wain, a waggon. 
wane, to decrease. 

waist, of the body, 
waste, to destroy. 
wait, to stay. 
weight, heaviness. 

ware, goods, 
wear, to put on. 

wave, of the sea. 
waive, to put off. 

wean, to withdraw, 
ween, to think. 

weather, state of the 

air. 
wether, a sheep. 

week, seven days. 
weak, feeble. 

weigh, to find the 

weight of. 
way, a road. 

whether, which of two. 
whither, to what 
place. 

wield, to manxige. 
weald, a wood or 
forest. 

with, by means oL 
withe, a twig. 

wood, a forest 
wonld, past of m/OI. 

]roke, a chain. 
yolk, of an egg. 
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